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TIFFANY & CO. 


WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


HIGHEST STANDARD 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 0/2! STREET 
New YORK 
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Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Useful Gifts for Men 








356 


Do Your Christmas Shopping Early 
Your Government Asks It! 


in the Service 


To avoid the usual congestion of Holiday buying 


338—Men’s Khaki or White Silk Handker- 


chief. 


-50 
1.00 


50 
75 and 1.00 


342—Men’s Khaki Satin stripe Handker- 
chief, full size, soft finish. 25 


338A—Same extra heavy quality khaki 
or white silk Handkerchief. 


340—Men’s white pure linen Ifandker- 
chief, sheer or heavy weight. 


340A—Of better quality linen. 


344—All Wool Khaki Army Sweater; mili- 
tary collar; two pockets; sizes 36 to 44. 8.50 


begin TO-DAY 
346—O. D. Wool Helmet. 3.00 
6.75 


12.50 


348—Khaki Blanket Bath Robe. 


350—Regulation Khaki Army Blanket. 

352—Waltham Wrist Watch, nickel case, 
seven jewel movement, radium dial, 
unbreakable crystal. 20.00 
354—Khaki Regulation Army Wool Shirt. 4.50 


356—Men’s Khaki Wool Gloves. 1.75 


358—“The Makings”—waterproof tobacco pouch in 
khaki or navy; keeps tobacco, paper and 

matches dustproof, waterproof and to- 1.50 
gether. : 


360-—Men’s ribbed Cashmere Sox in light or dark 
Oxford gray, khaki or brown, medium or 1.00 


light weights. 
362—Men’s extra quality ribbed wool cashmere 
Sox, in light or dark Oxford gray, khaki 1.50 


or brown, heavy or medium weight. 
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ranklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


, W Do Your Christmas Shopping Early—Your Government Asks It! 
Gifts for omen To avoid the usual congestion of Holiday buying, begin TO-DAY 











334 


324—Pure linen handkerchiefs, sheer or 
heavy quality, narrow hem, hand 
emb’d block initial. Box of six. 1.50 


326—Novelty handkerchiefs with colored 
striped border and embroidered 
block initial. Box of six. 1.25 


312—Vanity Case of black leather or 
of Ecrase finish leather in rose, 
blue or green, six fittings. 4.95 F : 4 
314—Chiffon Velvet Hand Bagin black, poe ee en ee ee 328—Extra fine quality linen handker- 
navy or brown, shell frame. 7 . a gig - ite embroidered in se:f or 1.45 chiefs, hand embroidered and 3.00 
: a Pde’: black; lisle sole and top. . initialed, Box of six. ° 
316—Chiffon Velvet HandBaginblack. — 392—Openwork clox pure thread silk hose, in black or white, 5 aL 4 
navy or brown, studded both 6.50 broad openwork clox, silk garter top SA H . "9 pn ray embd, 
i a e 9 : pe . . t ans, 2 ; 
sides with colored beads. : 304—Hand emb’d clox pure thread silk hose in black with self or paicataar ie oe Tae 
sc i oe age ag tate of contrastin: white novelty or plain c!ox, or white with self or black clox. 332—Washable capeskin gloves in tan, 
toe ’ ; 16.50 306—Hand embroidered clox pure thread silk hose, in black, gray, khaki or brown; one clasp, 5 
320—Moire Silk Hand Bag, in black brown, taupe or navy with white embroidered novelty clox, also P.X.M. sewn, spear back. 2.2 
or navy, with silk ae. 7.50 a" Neer " — oe ene wri sg : mi 324—Washable capeskin gloves, in brown, 
322—Brushed wool slip-on sweater in 3° ichelieu ribbed pure thread si ose in Diack or white, olive drab, tan or gray, six button len sth, 
navy, black, rose, dark green, 310—Pure thread silk hose in black, white, brown and shoe flexible cuff, strap and clasp at 5 
turquoise, copen, khakior white. 6.95 shades, lisle top. 3.7 
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Sold everywhere by Representative Dealers. The Trade Mark identifies them. 
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‘COLLARS > 


Ide Collars have the well known Linocord Un- 
breakable Buttonholes, which are made by run- 
ning, in addition to the two usual threads, a very - 
strong linen cord. 


This exclusive feature gives the utmost strength 
where other collars are weak. It prevents the col- 
lar from spreading at the top, and insures against 
buttonholes stretching, breaking or tearing out. 


Made of materials of the utmost staunchness, and 
specially protected where strain comes, Ide Col- 
lars wear longest — stand laundering best. 


Thus they are economical—a feature that appeals 
to many men. 


a 


Geo. P. Ide & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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~ BARRMONT | ~ Back 15% 
- Front 2% Back 1% 


Yo 


STANWIX 


Front 2 Front 2% Back 2% 


Front 2% 


~" BERKSHIRE. 
Back 1% 


Front 24% 


“BELMONT. 


Front 24% Back 1% 2 


DELMAR 
Front 2% Back 1% 


Checked Madras 
Front 2% Back 1% 





CASSON 
Back 1% 














Jewelers 
Silversmiths Stationers ° 


Cifts a Utility 
Life lime Endurance 


. 


Wedding Gifts 
Christmas Gifts 
Christmas Cards 


Correspondence invited 
Illustrations forwarded 


‘The Hand Book 1919 illustrated 
ready for mailing upon request 
November | st. 


Philadelphia 
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Drawn by Herbert Nolsbeck, Jr, 
SYMPATHY 
“Isn’t it a bit rough to-day, Officer?” 


“Lor, no, sir, we was prayin’ fer a bit o’ h’air to 
clear up the h’atmosphere!’’ 


Foreign Matter 


Military Necessity 


THE Girt DriveErR—Can I have some more petrol, please, Sergeant? 

THE FLicHt SerceANT—Wot ’ave you done with the last lot wot 
I gave yer? 

Tue Girt Driver—Oh! I used that to.clean my gloves!—London 
Opinion. 

Crossed Wires 
SamMy—‘‘Say, marm, can I have a look at the mail ?” 
Y. M. C. A. HELPER—‘‘What is it you want?” 


SamMMy—“Well, I’ve posted a letter to my girl and addressed it to 
the other one.”—Punch. 





Sunday Service 


“Please, Sergeant-Major, may I be excused from church parade? 
I’m an agnostic.” 

“Don’t you believe in the Ten Commandments, then ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Not even the one about keeping the Sabbath?” 

Nig” 

“Well, you’re the very man I’ve been looking for to scrub out the 
canteen.” —Sydney Bulletin. 


Proof Positive 
Wire or PROFITEER—‘‘Are you quite certain I’ve had the very latest 
form of influenza?” 
Doctor—‘Quite, Madam. You coughed exactly like the Countess 
of Wessex.’’—Punch. 


Used To It 


They were questioning the suburbanite from the trenches. ‘And 
weren’t you terrified that night among the barbed wire entanglements?” 

“No,” he replied. ‘I have come home late when the wife has left 
the croquet set out on the lawn.” —London Opinion. 


A Correction 

Vistror—“I have called to ask you to correct a mistake in your 
report of a speech by Mr. Bloggs, the Independent candidate, last 
Tuesday.” 

Epitor oF Dullbury Messenger—‘‘Do you represent Mr. Bloggs?” 

Vistror—‘‘No. I was the voice from the back of the hall which 
you reported incorrectly as shouting, ‘It’s a lie!’ What I really said 
was, ‘You’re a liar.’ ”—Punch. 


The Retort Climatic 


STUDENT (facetiously)—This steak is like a day in June, Mrs. 
Borden; very rare. 

LanbLapy (crustily)—And your bill is like March weather; always 
unsettled.—Punch Bowl. 
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“Karnak” Wilton Rug, size 9 ft. x 12 ft., in Special Design No. 1000, described below. 


“KARNAK” WILTON RUGS 
The Aristocrat of American Wiltons 


The “Karnak” is a closely woven, deep pile Worsted Wilton of the finest quality, 
which is made in a great variety of Oriental and other distinctive figured effects. 


The Rug illustrated is a special Oriental design, sold exclusively by us, in which the 
colorings characteristic of the finest Eastern Rugs are reproduced with remarkable fidel- 
ity. Over a background of taupe, the graceful design covering the field is brought out 
in soft blue, dull rose and dull gold—a touch of black and just a suggestion of sage green, 
this decorative combination of colorings being surrounded by a beautiful border in tapestry 
blue. The same pattern is also obtainable with a rich, soft blue, or dull rose ground. 


The above design is made in the following sizes : 


2 ft. 3 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. 8 ft. 3 in. x 10 ft. 6 in. 9 ft. 0 in. x 15 ft. 0 in. 
6 ft. 0 in. x 9 ft. 0 in. 9 ft. 0 in. x 12 ft. 0 in. 11 ft. 3 in. x 15 ft. 0 in. 


Prices quoted upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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[THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER] 


is its impressive quality. 
The new charm is its cor- 
rectness and smartness, 
which the world of fashion 
acknowledges. 


Usable samples sent on request pr twenty-five cents 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
New York _ Pittsfield.Mass. 
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F oreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


Good Taste in Shoes 


BooTMAKER—Well, captain, I’m glad to see you back; now ’ow did 
you find the last pair of boots I made you? 
CAPTAIN (an exchanged prisoner from Germany)—Oh, the best I ever 
tasted.—London Opinion. 
Atavistic 


VILLAGE PEDAGOGUE—Darwin says we’re descended from monkeys, 

His Aupiror—Well, what abaht it? My grandfather may ’ave bin 
a gorilla, but it doesn’t worry me. 

VoICcE FROM THE FirEsIDE—P’r’aps not, but it must have worried 
yer grandmother!—Passing Show. 


The Usual Procedure 


LitTLE JoHNNy—Say, Bill, father’s got a new set of false teeth. 

Bitt—Go on! Wot will he do with the old ones? 

LittLE JoHNNy—Oh, I suppose mother’ll cut ’em down and make 
me wear ’em.—Sydney Bulletin. 


The Liberty Bond Buyer 


Lapy (to soldier who has been decorated for bravery)—And what 
inspired you to act in that heroic manner? 

Jock—Weel, ye maun ken, ma’am, Ah’ve put ma money in the 
War Loan, an’ Ah want to keep it safe-—London Opinion. 


Overdone 


“T suppose you had a great time when they presented you with the 
Victoria Cross?” 

“My oath! Talk about fuss—you’d ha’ thought they was giving 
a bloke a gold medal!”—Sydney Bulletin. 


The Economic War 


Roads, streets and other things with German names are being 
Anglicized. 

Berlin wool, it is to be hoped, will be Berlin worsted.—London 
Opinion. 

Red Tape 

THE CoMMANDER (to Paddy Finn, applying for special leave)— 
Just sign the form. 

Finn—Above the line or below it, Sorr? 

THE COMMANDER—NO, on the line. 

FinN—Me whole name? 

THE CoMMANDER—Yes, your whole name. 

Finn—Me Christian names? 

THE CoMMANDER—Yes, your Christian names. 

Frnn—And me nicknames? 





Tue ComMMANDER—Never mind about your nicknames. Write 
down your Christian names and surname in full. 
Finn—But, Sorr, I can’t write—The London Sketch. 
Out of Place 
The Irish recruit was doing his first bit of sentry-go. Just after 


midnight he pricked up his ears at the sound of approaching footsteps. 
“Halt—who goes there?” 
“Officer of the day,” came the reply. 
“Git on wid yez!” cried Pat. ‘Phat the blazes are ye doin’ out this 
toime o’ noight?”—Passing Show. 


Signs of It 


Tommy (who has been wounded for the fourth time)—I know what 
it means, mate; them Huns don’t want me in this war!—London 
Opinion. 


Greetings 
Tue Pessrmistic Hair (to hubby at breakfast)—. and it 
looks as though it’s going to rain for a week (breath). There’s no 
letter from France again, dear; only a few bills (breath). I’m so 


sorry but I couldn’t get any bacon for breakfast, or sugar, or even 
margarine (breath). The war news looks frightfully black. Would 
you like to see the paper (breath)? Ellen gave notice this morning. 
Fido was sick in the kitchen last night and Haven’t you 
had a good night, dear? You don’t look very bright this morning! 
—Passing Show. 
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UMAN life can be saved by a rapid war victory. 
aie Therefore, The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
is cheerfully replacing passenger car production with war 
= work. When we complete and sell the present limited 
number of Dual Valve Six cars, material for which was 
ordered prior to April, 1917, there will be no more until 
- labor and steel are available without detriment to the 
ing military program. 
We do not think the automobile a non-essential, but we 
believe that our facilities can more effectively be applied to 
ing war success. This involves no new policy. It conforms to 
lon our procedure since the United States became a belligerent. 


We voluntarily dropped two popular models to concentrate 
on one so that we might rapidly divert our capacity to 
military production. 

Despite the public welcome for our Dual Valve Six, 
the most powerful, efficient and economical motor we have 
produced, we feel that practical patriotism demands that 
we should now make only Pierce- Arrow trucks for essen- 
tial uses and such product as the War Department may 
require. 


‘ite 


This statement is directed to our patrons who will, we 
are sure, appreciate our obligations and hold us in their 
ter good-will until we are again able to offer our complete line. 


ps. 
his e 
Pierce-Arro W 
- 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
it BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


SHOP EARLY; SHIP EARLY 
Obey Washington 


The Government has taken a hand in our Christmas shopping this year. 
“Shop early” is not a request, but a demand. Stores have agreed not to 
take on extra help for a Christmas rush; railroads, already carrying a 
peak load, cannot handle heavy extra business in December; post-office 
staffs, already at a minimum, cannot be increased. Christmas shopping, 
says the Government, should be done in the autumn; the last Christmas 
packages should be shipped early in December; gifts should be useful. 


Vanity Fair, therefore, shows in this November number an advance selection of Christmas 
gifts, from which you may purchase and ship in time to comply with Government regula- 
tions. These gifts are selected with all of Vanity Fair’s customary care, through its wide 


acquaintance with shops and values. 


- 


Turn Now to the Christmas Gifts Pages 


Order at Once, to Secure First Choice 


Vanity Fair’s shoppers are expert. They handle 
the gift lists of thousands of men and women 
every year. They have a wide range of choice; 
rare opportunities; advance information; spe- 
cial price concessions. 


Every bit of Vanity Fair’s knowledge and influ- 
ence has been employed in choosing the gifts 
in this number, and those that will appear in 
the December issue. They represent the best 
of the season’s selection, and they give you 
value received for every dollar of your invest- 
ment. 


Furthermore, this year they are above all prac- 
tical. Charming trifles, dainty extravagances, 
are taboo in war time. Blouses, handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas, neckwear, house-gifts, serviceable 
gifts for overseas workers, gifts for children, 
gifts of the size and weight required for soldiers 
on service—these are the mainstays of Vanity 
Fair’s Christmas selection this year. 


Turn now to the Christmas gifts pages. Note 
the rules for ordering. Make out your list now, 
and cooperate with the Government by sending 
your gifts early and leaving the railroads free 
in December to haul munitions and coal. 





Make Out Your Christmas List with the Help of the November and 





December Numbers of Vanity Fair. 
Trouble and Secure Better Value 


Bi Mi a ees 


You Will Be Saved Infinite 
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CHAS. A.STEVENS & BROS. 


OF CHICAGO 
‘A Complece Exclusive Specialty Shop for Women 





She Arc of Correce Dress 


finds ullest expression in 
the new Stevens’ originations 














, our anticipation of che modes, 
we have recognized the desires 

| of alert women for attire which 

best reflects practicability and. 

economy without the sacrifice 
of style discanccion. 


c istinett 
Cos (ume Abpa rol ie" 
cc ™ 


Accessory ©quipment— 
in complete presentation for fall 
and inter months. 


Our Personal Shopping Service’ renders expert 
attention in making purchases for women who de- 
sire to avail themselves of the opportunities here 
presented, but who are unable to visit the shop in person. 


Chas, Stevens & Bros. 
C She Stevens Building 
Chicago 
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Two things our Government recommends this war-year 
as to Christmas presents :— 


(1) That useless, wasteful, knick-knack stuff not be given. 
are books for every age and need. 


every requirement of a fitting Christmas present.) 
(2) That buying begin early so as to avoid the concentrated strain that usually comes upon 


selling and transportation just before Christmas. 


They compliment the good taste of the receiver. 


(Give books all around. There 


They fill 


(Our Fall books are already distributed. 


Nothing else is more easily bought than books and the sending of them conserves amaximum 


of coal and man-power.) 


Lights on the War 
STAKES OF THE WAR 


By Lothrop Stoddard and Glenn Frank 

Gives the facts of race, trade and territory at 
issue in the war—the facts about Finland, 
Yugo-Slavia, Belgium, Ukraine, etc. 13 maps. 
$2.50. 


THE.FLAME THAT IS FRANCE 


By Henry Malherbe 

It won the Goncourt Prize in Paris for 1917. 
In it the heroic spirit of France speaks from the 
trenches. $1.00. 


AMERICA IN THE WAR 


By Louis Raemaekers 

A picture panorama (100 cartoons and 100 pages 
of text) of tremendous history in the making 
by the supreme artistic genius discovered by the 
war. Quarto. $5.00. 


NAVAL HEROES OF TODAY . 


By Francis A. Collins 

True stories, as thrilling as fiction, of the 
achievements today of the men in our Navy. 
Illustrated. $1.50, 


THE BIOLOGY OF WAR 

By G. F. Nicolai 

A profound scientific analysis of war which is 
at the same time a terrible indictment of the 
German —. party, by the famous scientist 





who fled from Berlin. $3.50. 
SECRETARY BAKER AT THE 
FRONT 


By Ralph A. Hayes 

The authentic report of our War Secretary’s 
momentous trip to Europe in the spring of 1918, 
by his private Secretary. Jllustrated. $1.00. 


HUNTING THE GERMAN 
SHARK 


By Herman Whitaker 

A thrilling narrative of the achievements of the 
Allies in foiling the German submarine. IIlus- 
trated. $1.50. 


“LADIES FROM HELL” 


By R. D. Pinkerton 


A Scotchman with the heart of a poet takes you 
into the English trenches and lets you see war 
as it is. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE RED HEART OF RUSSIA 
By Bessie Beatty 

The story of the second, or economic revolution, 
in Russia; sidelights on that fascinating mystery 
—the Russian character. Illustrated. $2.00. 


RUMANIA’S SACRIFICE 


By Senator Gogu Negulesco 
Why Rumania entered the war and why she col- 
lapsed so suddenly, with a general account of 
her entire history, by a member of the Rumanian 
Parliament. Illustrated. $1.50. 


At all bookstores 
Published by 


Our Best Novels 
THE BOOMERANG 


By David Gray 

A novel that has captured all the brilliance, 
gayety and swift action of the famous play on 
which it is founded. JIlustrated. $1.40. 


MISS MINK’S SOLDIER 
By Alice Hegan Rice 


A book of stories by the creator of “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch”, rich in the beneficent 
laughter and tears which the author has at her 
command. Frontispiece. $1.25. 


THE GOLDEN BIRD 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 


A delightful love story, light as thistle-floss, set 
$1 Harpeth Valley, in Tennessee. Jllustrated. 
1.40. 





MAGGIE OF VIRGINSBURG 
By Helen R. Martin 


A new novel of the picturesque Pennsylvania 
Dutch by the author of “Tillie: A Mennonite 
Maid.” Frontispiece. $1.40. 


MISS INGALIS 

By Gertrude Hall 

The New York Times says: “Distinction, skill, 
the fine achievement of success, are all to be 
found in the drawing of Miss Hall’s two central 
characters.” Frontispiece. $1.40. 


HELEN OF TROY: AND ROSE 


By Phyllis Bottome 
Two stories of novelette size in Miss Bottome’s 


swiftest and most fascinating manner. TIIlus- 
trated. $1.25. 


THE MERRY HEART 
By Helen Raymond Abbott 


A first novel by a new author with a fresh touch 
yt story of New England. Frontispiece. 


THE RETURN OF THE SOLDIER 
By Rebecca West 


The story that has won the most remarkable 
critical applause of all the fiction published in 
America in 1918. JIlustrated. $1.00. 


THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE 
By Marion Polk Angellotti 


The kind of story Stevenson, Scott and Dumas 
would be writing if they were living in these 
war-times. Jilustrated. $1.40. 


THE HAPPIEST TIME OF THEIR 
LIVES 
By Alice Duer Miller 


The latest novel by the author of “Come Out of 
the Kitchen”. Mrs. Miller achieves a new depth 
of tenderness in this story. J/lustrated. $1.40. 


Our Best for Young People 


THE BROWNIES AND PRINCE 
FLORIMEL 
By Palmer Cox 
A brand new Brownie book, with over 200 comi- 


cal illustrations by the creator of the famous 
band of fun-makers. $1.50. 


OUR HUMBLE HELPERS 


By Jean Henri Fabre 

The most fascinating account, by the great 
French scientist and nature-lover, of our do- 
mestic helpers—dogs, horses, cats, chicken, etc. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


STORY-HOUR FAVORITES 


By Wilhelmina Harper 

A collection of the best story classics for chil- 
dren, adapted for all ages; selected by a pro- 
fessional story-teller. $1.25. 


LOST ISLAND 
By Ralph Henry Barbour and H. P. Holt 


A story of a boy’s adventures on the sea and the 
finding of a lost ship laden with metal more 
precious than gold. J/llustrated. $1.35. 


THREE SIDES OF PARADISE 
GREEN 


By Augusta Huiell Seaman 


A thrilling mystery story for girls of from ten 
to sixteen, by the author of “The Sapphire Sig- 
net,” etc. Z/llustrated. $1.35. 


THE MYSTERY OF RAM 
ISLAND 
By Joseph Bushnell Ames 


An adventure story for boys with a background 
of Boy Scouts and involving a successful foiling 
of a gang of German spies. Jilustrated. $1.35. 


CINDERELLA’S GRAND- , 
DAUGHTER 
By Beth B. Gilchrist 


The story of a jolly and plucky girl who met the 
happiest adventures and enjoyed them all. Jilus- 
trated. $1.25. 


GIRLS OF OLD GLORY 


By Mary Constance Dubois 


A story of a group of girls in a private school 
ao their best for their country. Illustrated. 
125. 


PATRIOTISM AND THE FLAG 


A book for patriotic boys and girls, giving the 
history of our Flag, of the Liberty Bell, an ac- 
count of West Point, etc., etc. Jllustrated. 75 
cents. 


MELISSA-ACROSS-THE-FENCE 


By Augusta Huiell Seaman 

A charming story for small readers between the 
ages of six and ten, about a little girl and a mys- 
terious boy neighbor. JIlustrated. $1.00. 








THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City (A, complete catalogue of our 
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| /Jemplar 


She Superfine Small Car 





ten 
1g- 
meg, RUE luxury is never cumbersome—but motor car 
luxury has been. It remained for the Templar 
to interpret luxury that avoids all grossness. 
ind The Victoria Elite is first a thoroughly high 


ing grade car throughout in the strictest sense. In 

design and appointments it is beautiful and com- 
plete. In size it is comfortable and convenient—and of 
course the exemplification of economy in the truest sense. 


the It accommodates four passengers in roomy comfort for 

= all—each with a separate door to make it easy to get in and 
out without disturbance and an ample aisleway between the 
front seats makes it easy to move about without getting out 
of the car. 

ool 

ed. 


Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
Five Passenger Touring $2185 Four Passenger Victoria Elite $2285 
.G Four Passenger Sportette $2185 Two Passenger Touring Roadster $2385 
the Five Passenger Sedan $3285 


% lemp lar The Templar Motors Corporation 
Top -a / ve 2600 Halstead Street, Lakewood 


M t Cleveland, Ohio 
olor 
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Your Boy'sFriend~ 


2 ee and Ready Protector Z 
+ D | 
AR=-TIME LOG 

‘ we are importers and breeders of the orig- ; 
inal strain of Alsatian Police Dogs of the ; 
Vosges Mountains, the popular Chiens de Police ] 
of France and Belgium. . es oe : 
Write today for Illustrated Booklet aS wel 
PALISADE KENNELS 


BOX 1, EAST KILLINGLY, CONNECTICUT 
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BRUSSELS GRIFFONS ECKELHURST KENNELS WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 
° MR. and MRS. PAUL HUH 
The Latest Fad in Society ||] German Shepherd Dog Puppies||| 900 Fingerboard Rd. Grasmere, S. I. 
A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens FOR SALE ° 
5 Seema eth aps enrved MISS FRANCES CREVELING Police and Army Dog s 
4 MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. a; Splendid Grounds for Boarding 





























AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND = 
10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 
> — 3 — St. ee <= a - 
slusively for arders. ablishe 
THOROUGH-BRED years, Unsurpassed for pet and sporting Belgian Police Dogs 








dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with Imported direct from Belgium of 5 
fencing. Health, Happi d. pe £ 
WHITE COLLIES FOR Re tal deer use saptee taken Ts the best Groenendale Breed 
The Most Beautiful Dogs in wees oe eae Intelligent, beautiful, and gentle. 
the World D OG The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island (near Excellent guards for person or 


A Guardian for the Home. Playmate 
for the Children, Companion for the 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS POLICE DOGS 


SEs, | SRNR, Sone Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
Puppies 


ALL BY CHAMPIONS 
Males and Females. All Ages 


WE BREED TRUE <4 at Copan A, | ELMVIEW KENNELS 


Woodside Station) - Phone $3 Newtown 











property. 30 puppies. Friendly 
with Children 


August De Corte, Belgian Groenendale Kennels 
100 Willow Ave., Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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TO TYPE 
t K 1 ° 
NORWAGE CONN. Police, Army and Scout Dogs 
Cut shows from left to 9p 
right, one of our pup- eae eeeenee. Tore York Seven litters of puppies out of very 
pies at eight months of — ——— a best stock in America for sale, also a 
age, and his mother. ; Russian Wolfhound few grown animals. 
LARGE SELECTION OF YOUNG AND for" Uadies “and Gentiemen Write us for sale sheet. 
GROWN DOGS ALWAYS ON HAND Tat famous son ot Zycion of 
Perchina. ‘and “Lasky of Arkan: ELMVIEW KENNELS 
a sas Valley, one 0’ e tes 
sons of Ch. Lasky, at Stud. 512 Scranton Life Bldg. Scranton, Pa. 
ee Se. Wo B. WARS iy for sale. Prices ‘on request. Kennels at Hempstead Ave. & Locust St., Hempstead, 
Meadow Brook Farm, Hempstead, L. I. | 
Lewanno Kennels, registered 























ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS L. L., Bell "Phone 747 Hempstead, and at Elmhurst, Pa. 
D. C. Davis, Owner 
CIMARRON 1 
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TERRIERS 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


AIREDALE 


“The One Man Dog”’ 







An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for At Stud: International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the Only 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth American Bred International Airedale Champion on Earth. Fee 
as a Companion for Children. The all round dog of the times for $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 

city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. Prompt shipment. . Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 






We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- ' Snares Beane ant Tee Box Upon Request. 
oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already Vibert Airedale Farm, Weston, N. J ° 
oe cd a Reine stud. on exclusive Airedale farm in the world. Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 
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OORANG AIREDALE 
— TERRIERS 
ine litters The 20th say | an 
A -Round Dogs 
of Peking- Choice Stock for Sale 
} ese Pu p- Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
i OORANG KENNELS 
pies from The ao prensa of ae 
. erriers in 
Champion WOR ar rh een ogee Dept. O La Rue, Chio 
stock al- e 
: : ways for ||| DoyouknowaScottiewell? ||| TREDALE TERRIERS 
vce. : He is everything you want in a dog:—Small, 
Lewa of Pah Kow, Best American Bred sale compact, muscular, strong, hardy, healthy, Champion Soudan Swiveller at Stud. Fee $25.00 
. clean and quiet in the house, and safe with He is the Sire { Champion Abbey | King Nobbler 
Warren & Jennings 473 West End Ave., N.Y. children. He never picks a fight but he iS a famous Airedales. | Champion Kirk Patricla 
“Die-hard” when attacked. He never “yaps”, Puppies and grown stock for sale. I ship on approval. 
Teleph 8757 Schuyler but is a splendid watch dog, keen and intelli- Brayvent Kennels, 232 Clark Street, Westfield, N. J. 
gent and always does what you tell him. Thomas K. Bray Phone 424M, Westfield 
xg y' 
PEKINGESE He is not a rover, loves the water, is a good 
Fit dogs and ies, all motorist, a fine walker and will follow a - 
ages, colors, large number imported. horse all day. EASON’S Boarding Kennels 
any sleeve” specimen 
Ch i bred and selected from He is a great hunter and fats, mice, woodchucks, foxes, e 
the first Kennels. of *urope and weasels, and other ‘‘vermin’’ are his game. It is never too Expert care given to all breeds of 
America. Some as low as $25. Write cold or too warm for him, and his wire coat sheds water 
for descriptions and pictures. like a duck, He eats very little, but thrives on anything, DOGS 
= ~ A. BAXTER and sleeps in a cold stable or a warm house with equal i 
a we Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 comfort. His love and affection for his ‘‘ain’’ folk are DR. F. M. EASON, Highwood, N. J. 
Or 489 Fifth Avenue. New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt proverbial. Tdkiccdittaend@s Gudsedbiemad 
a gama He is a real dog! ae 
SNOW WHITE ESQ MO Prices $35 and up. a} Sensiet 
The rtes' d cutest dogs on earth. Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
Natural trick dose and very comical. Bo GLEN MANOR KENNELS For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
g ful, and ‘harmless ona kitten. Always full The property of Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood Hall, Jr. Seapented, netienet, £08 setee-atesten 
< “Pep. = ~ J fp aw DDE yh Members of the Scottish Terrier Club of America $35 to $200; dogs shipped all ove 
— nels, H é 
— & Kansas farm. ‘They are full of vigor and 22 GLEN ROAD, _WINCHESTER, MASS. America. At Stud a Jguanese Spaniels 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- Tel. 199-M Winchester ‘‘ =e red, fee $10. is 
et A gy seemed et — ed A. M. Chadur rjian 
Erings yous catalog of these popular dogs. 26 Clarkson Ave. Flatbush. Brooklyn, 
Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas New York ‘Telephone oo Flatbush 

















Wire Haired Fox Terriers “SUM CHOWS” 


Show Dogs—Puppies—Brood Bitches 
PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 

















“ALLIES FIRST 


‘““CLARKE’S STOCK” 













































































NOVEMBER 
as: Bc aol et fA VF THAT’S ALL 
3/4\sl6l7\8l 9 YOU NEED 
10} 11) 12] 13) 14) 15) 16 K 
17} 18} 19) 20) 21) 22}23 TO NOW 
24| 25] 26| 27| 28] 29/30 ABOUT 
ee hae (ee ae A DOG-- 
NOW IS THE TIME | “XY BREED! 
ne 
to buy that CHAMPION WIN SUM MIN T’SING 
CHOW CHOW DOG §|| NEW YORK KENNELS Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 
SPRINGFIELD CHOW CHOW KENNELS 113 East 9th Street New York Have you a little “Sum Chow” in your home? 
Mr. T. W. DOWNS, Owner Several very fine dark red pups for disposal. 
On Merrick Rd. corner Crompton Lane, Springfield, ; Bias (8 (Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and International - 
Half hour by motor from N.Y. cae. F ice” Beaufort Avenue and Irvington Street 
| 1S eae SO SSE A A Hollis, L.1.,N. Y.  ’Phone 6406 Hollis 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


Style— Service 
That comfortable “feel” of 
security, that attractive 
poaoat of smart distinction, 

yours when you wear the 
real Shelltex Shur-ons. They 


cost no more—and assure 
lasting lens protection. 

The ye (made ay iy by 
Kirstein) always bear the 

name Shur-on or Shelltex 
in the mounting. Look for it 

\ at your dealer’s. a 

=} E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
"| 247 Andrew St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Shellt immed and imless Shur-on 
oom aad cated, Gita. 1050 
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*Philadelphia- 
Walnut at 15") St. 


Big Shops 
Theaters. - Cuisine 


Service distinctive. 


RyRitche Mgr 


























19 West 44th Street 











IN CASE 


VANITY FATR 
SHOULD BE LATE 


Please be patient 


This is war-time. Muni- 
tions, troops, supplies for 
our army and our Allies 
are being handled by every 
railroad in America. Em- 
ployees of railway and post 
office have been drafted; 
trains and mails are now 
re-scheduled. Because of 
these things, second-class 
mail is subject to unfore- 
seen delays, and delivery 
dates of second-class matter 
can no longer be assured. 


Private Shipments 


CANNOT BE GUARANTEED 


In War Time 


We have taken every pos- 
sible precaution to see that 
your copy of Vanity Fair 
shall reach you on its regu- 
lar day. But in case it does 
not, don’t assume that 
your copy is lost. Don’t 
write us at once. Give the 
United States Mail a few 
days’ leeway. In nine cases 
out of ten, your copy even- 
tually will arrive. 





VANITY FAIR 





«UUUTUAUEOUUOUANAEEEAUAE AAA 


New York City 











VANITY FAIR 
























The popular ones 
with the ladies! 


OT only are the 

DUNLOP balls the 
favorites with the men, 
but the two larger sizes, 
DUNLOP Floater and 
DUNLOP 30, appeal 
strongly to the fair sex. 


DUNLOP “VAC” 
GOLF BALLS 


drive farther and are won- 
derfully accurate. 


Mrs. W. A. Gavin, in win- 
ning last year’s Metropolitan 
Women’s Championship, 
used the Dunlop “VAC” 30 
Golf Professionals sell 
DUNLOP “VACS” 


$1 each $12 a dozen 
Floater, large size, light weight 
“29” small size, medium weight 
“30” medium size, medium weight 
“31 small size, heavy weight 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Birmingham, Eng. 
Founders of the 

Pneumatic Tyre Industry 


NEW YORK: T. W. Niblett, 
Suite 2014-K, 305 Fifth Ave. 


TORONTO: Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd. 





Improve Your Health 
and Figure 


_ you sia tie fat or too thin? Is 
your figure lacking in attrac- 
tiveness? Do you stand incorrect- 
ly? Do you feel the need of more 
vitality and strength? Is your 
health impaired by some chronic 
ailment? 

For 16 years I have been helping refined 
women overcome such conditions. I have suc- 
cessfully treated over 85,000 pupils, residing 
in every section of the United States. Leading 
physicians have approved my methods—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. The most 
critical magazines endorse me; you can refer 
to any of them. 

The chances are nine in ten I can help 
you just as I have helped so many others. 
Tell me in confidence your difficulties. I will 
tell you and without cost whether I can 
handle your case. 

Under my treatment you use no 
drugs, medicines or mechanical appara- 
tus. You utilize natural methods — diet, 
exercise, baths, 
breathing, recreation 











and relaxation — all 
under personal direc- 
tions, and adapted 
to your individual 
needs. Shall I tell 
you more about it— 
how, by personal cor- 
respondence, I treat 
each pupil in the 
privacy of her home! 
Remember, I send 
this information 
without charge. If 
later you want my ff; 
services, you'll find f. 
the cost most rea- 
sonable. 

Good health and 
a perfect figure are 
priceless assets. Let 
me show you how to 
get them. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 9 624 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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_  Copr. Life Pub Co. 
» a ee Ae ri ~ 
Hy 
im 
1 We Must All Be Equipped 
For war. We must all be calm, determined, imbued 
s with the spirit of Democracy, and above all, cheerful. This 
- isa patriotic duty. Have you equipped yourself with a copy 
: of Lire regularly? And have you seen to it that your boy at 
. the front gets LIFE? 
: Lire is essentially a pictorial paper. It is filled to 
; overflowing each week with the best drawings by the 
: best American artists. No expense is spared to make it 
p the best. Its circulation is constantly increasing, and it 
i is not too much to say that it is more universally read by 
; the boys at the front than any other weekly paper. It > 
’ reproduces with extraordinary accuracy the American home Pa _ 
spirit. Gnd One Bol 
i 71 
Now is the time to Obey That Impulse, to save gab). Send LIFE 


for three mont’s to 


shopping, and to send LIFE to some one you know as 
a Christmas present. Fill out the attached coupon 
and send it in to Lire office with the proper 
amount. If you wish further information, see 

the current issues of 














The One Christmas Gift ; 
— rae oe nro gl ped Paice - ae Open only be ae eens no subscrip- 
san c w 3 oo tions renewed at this rate. 
American Expeditionary Force men $5 Z 2 ft fi 
a year, if no local foreign address be i LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York. 19 








— rs One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.25; Foreign $6.04.) 
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CJ } e Jewel 
puY ul 
arded Towel 
Diar 
tickets. Also’ 
blished 
er 38th 
dential). Br 
dential). it 
NL 
Saas 
il i} presse 
HN VI caps 
4 \\\| | a 
Mi i | Bounets 
Hil 
——— 
x One year (12 issues)........... -$40. All advertising must be paiu for . x re na 
Antiques RATES {8 months (8 issues)............ 28. with order. Copy must reach us H. air Goods and Hair Dressing Exc 
4months (4 issues, minimum order) 16. forty days before date of publication cal (Opr 
ttn | ti Lge «yl ART ae gy FF, in Bras: 3, | ROBERT. beautiful wat Wav ne ¢ Spect li ae 
pper ani unusual coll loots XK, ? . ° au wave, we a 
wrought iron lamps an and candelabras. Call o Baby s Things Dramatic Arts My own Original Method. Write for bookig 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th g] 41 “ier, Robért, 500-5th a Suite 506, Cor. 42 St., 
BRASS and COPPER saTiguaa 5 Samo- | VIRGINIA’S AIR or REFINEMENT r+ ex: THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art, | ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO | Ie od gi —y ‘a a 
vars, candlesticks, andirons, doorknockers, etc. Also | pressed in — excl handmade ee Togs,” Diction. _Endo by Edith Wynne Matthison. scalp, color faded or te. a sire 
linen and embroidery. Many palate ore. $1 Loy, | infants to 3 yrs. Layettes & & French bemnets & spec. General Training for the stage. Teacher ‘of Alice @ marvellous gloss right tin’ i. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 28 St. . Sa. 2867. | On ap Ideal Baby & Gift Shop, Roanoke, Va. Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall, N: Y. Henna Specialties Co., 505 5th Ave., Now York. 1625 I 
ching. ds tt ag ae dhe = “ANTIQUES, fi all PAves Cor. 80th St, Ma cal waving, Mantexr GENER 
china, ewe. eirlooms for sale ave several | 4 -4 ve., Cor. arcel wa’ ee anicur- 
small pieces suitable for gifts. Mrs. Ada Books and P Tints Dry Cleaning ing, Facial Massage, ey = in 
Roberts, 418 W. 118th St. Morningside 6656. perts only. Formerly ar E. 8&t., T Piase shit. 
sou FENNING | A A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FURNITURE Wm. map cong CLEANING & DYEING CO. | NEOS-HENNE for grey 2 faded hair. Any shade |————— 
orks of Art -" om —_ oe dy? photos of authentic Italian cleaning. We express or parcelpost one way. | from blonde to black. plied in all up-to-date 
15 East 39th Street lp ieces. May send you an illustrated gisomier! din New Bochelle, White Plains; 6 branches | Beauty & Hair Dressing” Parlors; write for in- 
New York Lord & Taylor ‘Book Shop. 5th Ave. at 38 St., N.¥.C. Main office & Wks., 402 EB. 31st St., N.Y.C. | formation to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave., New York. 
: ' . ae % al SHOECRA 
Apartments Furnished on Rental Candies and Delicacies Fireplace Accessories Hotels ra, Aven 
log D | 
ba 4 WILL .FURNISH YOUR neuen | ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. ‘The Aristocrat of HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. W. 45th St., just off sth j—-& —— 
your taste on —y - A gy th purchase | Confections.’’ Original, delicious, pon Artistical- jo ay hh ang 3 iA ‘fireplace. = Ave. on one of city’s quiete: - streets. uch favored 
A leer, ishings. ly boxed and sealed. a lb. it ppd. “Everything for the Fireplace” eeatig: Colonial by women travelin without escort. Most beautiful of Sh 
Wm. Birns, 105 West s7th'S Street, New York. Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Maine Fireplace Cp., 4630 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill, | New York’s small hotels. Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. 
be The uta are flied in a fusclous mixtures mec, 6 
| cond a e nuts are n a lusci Fl . geting 
| mpting an lar confection. Postpaid $1. 35 or hop w 
aaae eal Ib. Pralineties, "ebt-Sth Avenue, New York City. usls Sel 
nove =—_=—== 
: ; | THE BEST FLORISTS in every city in the ss 
is partic- . , A United States and Canada are our representatives. WSS GUT 
ularly use- Children’s Things he Uae scan ‘hop =. 
fulat Christ- | SPEER 0071 ; yr within two hours erv 
| HELEN SP », = 17 EB. 48th St., N. 
mastime | Newiy designed children’s furniture & toys, for the | “© CAM DELIVER FLO to Mex ‘Schling, WAIL ORI 
xg — nursery, may be seen now. Our: specialty: Design- 785 7.. ingerie, etc 
are be ing & furnishing nurseries. Catalogue on request. Member of Florists’ Tol. Delivery Assn. he — 
sent “aia Ch du & M aU CAN 
At other | iro assage i 00 8 
times it is pody 8 Furniture it take 
of value in | DR. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. Foot NEW YORK GALLERIES Inspect 
sending Toilet Po pet Cogs- nd Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 


mail orders 
or packages 
— the re- 
cipient is 
sure to get 
your name 
correct. 
Five hun- 
dred small 
gumme 

labels with 
your name 
andaddress, 
in a case ready to hang up, price 





, Ointment for b 
well’ 


let 
Shell Tint (liquid nail polish). 


Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gra) 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York" City. 





Cigarettes 
VERY SCARCE 





Are Good Turkish Cigarettes. We offer promet de- 
livery, one hundred | Pure Turkish ected 
tobacco, and with any tip for es 50. 








PINKUS BROTHERS 





THE HOUSE OF McHUGH | 
devote their efforts entirely to originality, 
quaintness of design and detail of construction. 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, West 42nd St. 

E THONET-WANNER CO. 
Wholesalers, Makers and Importers. | 

The most comprehensive wholesale 
exhibition in New York. 43-51 West 36th Street. 














Man dislikes to look at himself 
in a mirror, but if a mirror and 
a comb are carried in this dur- 
able morocco case, it becomes a 


Price $1.00. 


Unprotected keys have the habit 
of wearing a hole in one’s 


manly habit. 








You will 7 ng =. this partioniey nid of F . 
cigarette. Largest Manufacturers the World o 
Made-To-Order Cigarettes. _157 Cedar 8t., N. urriers 
FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
Corsets furs. Prices low as consistent with good workman- 





ship. Send for our newillustrated catalog. A. H. Green 





clothes, so there has been de- 
vised this en case. Ar- 
ranged for keys, price 
$1.00; for 4 to 6 keys, price 50c. 


$3.50, 1000 for $4.75. Purchased & Son, 37 West 37th St., N. Y._ Phone Greeley 2210. | May be ordered thru the Vanity 
thru the Vanity Fair Shopping GOSSARD FRONT LACED ae — by | MAX TEPPER, 120 W. 44 St, eye hone 2938 Bryant. Fair Shopping Service. 
Service experienced _corsetieres, $2.50 up, reta —~. Latest Model Furs, Ready to Wear & Made to Or- | 
. Brassieres fitted. Corsets 4 order. Ginseen Repairing, Remodeling & Cleaning. 
Corset Co., 179 Ave., at 34th St. ¥. | Work for Theatrical C Customers Expedited with care. | 











Arts and Crafts 


HAND-WOVEN HOMESPUNS, made on old- 
fashioned Scotch looms. Beautiful new colors and 
weaves. nd for samples. —_— Industries, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. 





MME. L. BROWN CORSETIERE 
formerly fitter for the Peetz Corset a. 
Front & back laced corsets & brassi 

45 West 37th St., New York. Phone 4786 “Greeley. 

MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of fashion. 
11 East 47th Street, New York City. 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 














ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal | 


supervision and at the lowest possible rates. Why | 
not bring your old and let me suggest the | 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St., N. Y. 





FURS REMODELED & =: according to . 


Fur Co., Inc., 35 W. 44th St., N.Y . Vand’ bit 654. 








Art Galleries 


“OLD MASTERS’’—Authentic paintings by the 
greatest as well as by the lesser-known Masters. 
All subjects. Photographs on request. 
Ehrich Galleries, 707 5th ‘Ave Zz. 


Art Schools 


COSTUME, Textile & Stage Design, Interior Archi- 
tecture and Decoration. Poster Advt. Send for cir- 
culars. N Y. School of Fine & Applied Arts, Frank 
Alvah Parsons, Pres., 2239 B’way, N.Y. Schuy.9645. 




















Beauty Culture 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless; 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates 
marvelously; long used; recommended; cannot be 
imitated, $1.10. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. 


CALIFORNIA'S yi gg Complexion Cream, 





Dancing 


ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, 
Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 
ciety or Stage); also Teachers’ Normal Course. 








Gowns 2a 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or sligh' tly used evening, street and dinner 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry 











225 W. 57th St., N. Y. Catalogue. 69 West 45th Street, New York City. Bryant | 670 
Sieh coun i fnteneetie, Cham ec Bal 
ough courses in interpretive, ic, cla) ali- . 2, 
room Dances for Teachers, Amateurs, Children. Gowns and Waists 
163-5 W. 57th St.. N. Y. Louis H. Chalif, Princ. READY TO WEAR 
THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE. Dedicated to “WHITE” 46 West 46th Street, New York. 
Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class owns—Blousese—Hats 
children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. Authoritative Styles for every occasion. 
Address Secretary 746 Madison Avenue. Moderately Priced. 











FRANCES PANDJIRIS—Teacher of modern Ball- 

room r — —_ Dancing. Lessons by = 
shaw Dancing 

19 Bast soem Bt st. . Y. C. Telephone Plaza 9420. 





Gowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 





WALTER H. COGN KE. Premier Danseur 4 Ballet 
Master. Pupil of Mascagno, Albertieri, . 
Kobeloff, Vestoff-Serova, Dr. Kurvlo, 

Main Studio, 7300 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, “Ohio. 








Hotels—Cont. 


HOTEL ALBEMARLE—B’way at 54 St., N. Y. C. 
In the center of the theatre, automobile and shop- 
ping section. Rates, $2.00 up. Every room with 
private bath. Chas. P. Zazzali, Man. Director. 
HOTEL yo i 3 W. 72nd St., Bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., N. Y., one block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined 

Send for booklet. 








with moder- 


ate rates. Eugene Cable, Mgr. 


Interior Decorators 





SELMA M. Meelis ant Wack OR 
Be (DECORATOR 


Out of the ordinary Yam: — “and cushions. 
18 East 45th Street New York City. 





Interior Furnishings 


MACBRIDE, 3 E. 52nd St., Y, 
“The House of gg) “Gables” 

Useful Gifts - Only the unusual 
Objects of art, Furniture Bad Filet scarfs 





MADAME eee ae 15 West 37th St., New York. I iam 

See EMM EE | ces ot snes Tis Loder 

owns, remodeling, mo thfu copied. 0) Anti Te 

Moderate prices. Mail order business solicited. | Furniti = “A aus talan me Decorations 











ILA DERINDA KNOWLES 











SMART GOWNS oe db SUITS 


Seen toe akin cheer and sucuth. Postpaid $1. Children Adults and: Tench iiies Jewelr d Silverware Bought 
an eeps the s clear an ren, ts an ‘eachers Distincti e€ 
Tom Fletcher Co., Los Angeles. 562 Fifth Ave., Cor. 46th St., N. Y. C. Bryant 6139 | Mme. Zara. 625 Lexin ston pa New York. 7 erare boug 





MME. MAYS 
ne Specialties. 
60 West 49th St., N. Y. C. Phone Bryant 9426. 
For freckles, te, wrinkles and muscles. 


bg RYEA NORMAL SCHOOL 


Modern Dancing—Children and Adults 





FLESH 4% x a will een from 
three to five pounds week. mple 
jar with instructions, $3. 00. Leslie A. 
Goodell, Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 


DURYEA DANCES 
Every ae, 8:30 P. 4 to 12:30 A. M. 


est 
Admi $1.00. Light ieiemenate i 
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Vv. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treatments 
with Preparations of the greatest French specialist 
endorsed by royalty. Send for booklet and advice 
about home treatments. 630 Fifth Ave. N. 


a | 





er igae & DANIELSON, B’way at 103rd St., 

C. Classic, Interpretative, Nature and Mod- 
aS i FF, In class or private. For children, 
adults or teachers. Phone Riverside 354. 








Gowns Remodeled 


A. 8. BORG. 
Dus Set. pearls, gold, ative, Be * 
tiques, and 


ts 
146 Ww. 23rd | Bt., N. Y. C. Phone ‘Coeiee 7085. 





ECONOMIZE— Your “ gowns mote into new ones 
at . very egg ol price. W: 


ars. Ine. 
Tel. Vanderbilt 2771 
FIRST CLASS DRESSMAKER, formerly fitter in 
a Fifth Ave. dressmaking establishment, offers her 
services to the woman of style. Will go out by the 
day. Rosa Iby, 155 East 75th Street, New York 








WYLER pays Lng lk — for Pearls, Diamonds 
& other precious sto also Platinum, Gold & 
Silver. Confidential.) © Established 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 h Ave., at 52nd Street, N. Y. 
ae Le 170 wea Cor. Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

ewels of every description. Diamonds, 
ook etc., etc., purchased for Tash. Individual 
pieces or Estates. 
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Jewelry and Silverware Bought Tea Rooms 


























juY A LIBERTY BOND WITH YOUR dis- KA LAMA 0 HAWAII 

arded jewels. We purchase from individuals or so- | The Hawaiian Center of N. Y. Hawaiian luncheon 
deties Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds and Pawn | —curries, Guava, Poha preserves, Kona coffee. 
fckets. AlsoGold, Platinum, Highest Prices. (Con’t) | Mary Wilder Gunn, 28 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 




































































HERMAN FEINGOLD : FLYING FAME CAFETERIA 
[tablished Broadway Jewelry Shop. 1386 B’way 3070 Broadway (near 12lst Street) 
year 38th St), Hotel Normandie Bldg. (Confi- 1161 Amsterdam Ave. (corner 117th St.) 
iential). Buy direct—Save Money. Greeley 3413] Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
zi Lid 4 eke ef RS ist, a — > = 
° °. ear ew York’s Shopping an eatre district. 
Maids Uniforms Tasty home cooking, and pure food. 
Breakfast 40c. Luncheon 45c. Dinner 80c. 
NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72d 
425 Fifth Avenue Street. In an atmosphere of London itself you 
at 38th Street get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner. 
New York Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. 
presses ready’ made Collars | ORANGE AND BLACK TEA ROOM. Tel. Cir. 4383 
(aps and to order Cuffs 47 West 49th St., N. Y. C. 
oats Aprons Breakfast, luncheon, afternoon tea, dinner. 
founets Bibs Sunday night (chicken dinner). 
NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N TEAS, DINNERS, LUNCHEONS 
425 Fifth Avenue served in an attractive home. 
at 38th St. Mrs. Parker, 326 West 80th St.. N. ¥. 
New York Tel. Schuyler 7724. 
Milliners Toys 
: GERHARDT HATS THE DOLL SHOP. Dolls with individuality. 
Exclusive and Distinctive Hats Dolls’ accessories. Jolly toys for girls and bays. 
2 East 46th Street Doll Hospital, too. 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton), New York. 18 West 47th St:, N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 7464. 
Perfumes Theatrical Equipment 
J. GIRAUD FILS JOHN BRUNTON STUDIOS 
Paris, Grasse, (France) Scenery, properties, stage furnishings 
500 5th Avenue, New York for amateur productions. 
1625 Boardwalk Atlantic City Bryant 5914 226 West 41st St. 
® GENEROUS SAMPLES of our latest creations 
in French perfumes will be sent ° 
with catalogue upon Unusual Gifts 


receipt of $2.00. 








VISIT PONTY’S ART AND GIFT SHOP, 
Sh Greenwich, Conn. Here you will find unique 
oes ideas expressed so appropriately, your only 
difficulty will be which to choose. 
‘SHOECRAFT”’ SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., New York. | JAPANESE WOOL SHEARS. For Knitters Dainty 
fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes 8%, 9, 9%, 10.| and useful, decorated with silk cord, pompom and 
Widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to D. nd for cata-| coin. Prepaid 50c. Utilitarian Art Studios, 
log D S and ‘‘Fitting the Narrow Foot.”’ 300 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Rh Ftc sly Polinte eg oy 

2 ie are Examples for Collectors. Panels for 

Shopping Commissioners Decoration. Portfolios sent on approval. 
Lucy F. Brown, 546 Fifth Avenue, Room 507, N. Y. 








_ a." Lo pg peed a Shopper. bebe 
w you or send anything on approv . 
Services free. Send for bulletin. Wholesale Gift Shops 
266 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
WSS GUTHMAN, NEW YORK SHOPPER, will | SURPRISES—Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log fires. 
with you, or send anything on approval. | Curtain Holders. Match Box Holders. “Big Stick’ 
Services free. References exchanged. for recording children’s heights. Ask for ciroular. 
309 West 99th St., N. Y. Cape Cod Shop, 320 WFifth Avenue, New Yor! 
WAIL ORDER SERVICE—Suits, gowns, blouses, | IF YOU ARE NOT ENJOYING the profits of Fir 
lingerie, etc., the choicest of New York’s best man- | Balsam and Bayberry Incense, write us for trial 
ufacturers, at special prices. Booklet, offer ($5.00) also catalog of Gifts. Charles Zinn 
fhe Grey Service, 500-5th Ave., Suite 602, N. Y.| & Company, 893 Broadway, New York City. 
YOU CAN DO A MONTH’S Shopping in the} DURING THESE BUSY DAYS 


























300 Shops of these columns in less time than Let Vanity Fair solve your shopping problems. 

it takes to make a half day’s shopping tour. We personally recommend this ‘‘Blue List’’ of 

Inspect them all before you buy. quality shops. Write to them. 
WL 








The Million 
Dollar Theatre 


BF keiths | 1a WT @ 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


tteowc VAUDEVILLE ‘ae woreo | 

LEADING THE WORLD 
Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 


cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 
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wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 


Biltmore Homespuns 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but new shecp’s 


color guaranteed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 18 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 
they were purchased by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 
zm the oul. : 

mm We have received two gold and one silver medals. We make 
over ninety patterns and colors, but because of the war we 
are specializing on the plainer, more substantial patterns. 

Single width, 7 to 8 yards to a coat suit, $4.00 
per yard. Heavy weight for coats, $4.50 a yard. 

Wool has advanced 100% in price, while we have 
advanced our price from $3.00 per yard to $4.00. 
am Samples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. 
Please do not put us to this expense unless you are 
' seriously considering our homespun. 


Biltmore Industries 
Grove Park Ina Asheville, N. C. 
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VANITY FAIR 


DEBUTANTES! 


Do You 
Have to 
Amuse 
Dinner 
Partners? 











To be sprightly at teas? To deal—instantly—with 
stout hostesses, clever bachelors, dearest friends, golf 
fiends, vers librists, dog lovers, military critics, 
Japanese symbolists, Russian decorative painters? 
To be at home, easily, in discussions of early Chinese 
art, the way Jock Hutchinson uses his right arm, and 
why Marie Doro left the movies? To meet any social 
situation whatever, and talk your way airily through it? 


Dress Your Mind by Vanity Fair 


Amusing women put as much thought on their din- 
ner conversation as they do on their frocks. They 
know what’s being talked about. And what’s being 
said about it. 


They know the latest and most brilliant achieve- 
ments in music, painting, sculpture, opera, sports, 
dancing, the stage. They are familiar with the last 
vagary of the mode, the maddest gaiety of society, 
the most advanced philosophy. 


They know how to write vers-libre on their dinner 
cards, how to wear a tiara without hat-pins, and 
how to tell a Newport dowager from a sea-lion. 


They are, in short, au courant of the artistic, intel- 
lectual, and social world, the world of cultivated 
men and women. 


How do they do it? Quite simply! They read— 
every month—the one magazine that is devoted to 
the forward-marching events of modern American 
life. The one magazine whose every issue con- 
tains accounts of the newest and most diverting 
personalities, movements, and achievements from 
the ever-changing kaleidoscope of cosmopolitan 
existence— 


VANITY FAIR 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 


35 Cents a Copy 
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= : Deliveries of special schemes 
= a = pas = We, Men Ff within two weeks if required. 
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The ‘‘New Service’’ Light 


These artistic hand-decorated Candles and Bases 
merge both the Xmas holiday and patriotic spirit. 

The stands are substantially made for 
permanent ornate purposes in old gold 
Italian design. 

Total height of Base and Candle is 24 
inches. 

Forwarded in artistic gift box with 
unique four-color card and poem appro- 
priate to the Boys in the Service. 


At all good dealers or mailed 
postpaid direct 
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SAM BROWNE 


The Service Cigarette 
Made of the finest Virginia Leaf 
Price $1.50 a 100 
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Out of the Mouth of Hell | 


our boys come, nerve-racked, tense, exhausted by their sleepless vigil and harassed with : 
tragic memories. : 


i 


Rest they will have, but rest is not re-creation Mind must relax as well as body. 
They must forget awhile, must turn their thoughts into their normal course before s 
facing anew the horrors of the first-line trenches. d 


Courage they have always, but we can put fresh heart into them; wecan restore the s 
high spirits of youth and send them singing into the fray. 


They Are Fighting for You—Show Your Appreciation : 








When you give them arms, you give them only the 
instruments of your own defense; when you give for the 
wounded, you give only in common humanity; but when 
you give to the Y. M. C. A., you are extending to the 
boys the warm hand of gratitude, the last token of your 
appreciation of what they are doing for you. You are 
doing this by showing your interest in their welfare. 


The Y. M. C. A. furnishes to the boys, not only in 
its own “huts”—which are often close to the firing line 


—but in the trenches, the material and intangible com- 
forts which mean much to morale. It furnishes free 
entertainment back of the lines. It supplies free writing 
paper and reading matter. It conducts all post ex- 
changes, selling general merchandise without profit. It 
has charge of and encourages athletics, and conducts a 
“khaki college” for liberal education. Its religious work 
is non-sectarian and non-propagandist. It keeps alive 
in the boys “over there” the life and the spirit of “over 
here.” 


GIVE NOW—BEFORE THEIR SACRIFICE [S MADE 


Contributed through Division 
of Advertising 





Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the United War 

Campaign, with the budgets distributed as follows: Y. M. C. A., $100,000,000; Y. W. C.A., 

$15,000,000; National Catholic War Council (including work of the Knights of Columbus 

Vv and special war activities for women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000; 

American Library Association, $3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000,000; 
Salvation Army, $3,500,000. 








United States Gov’t Comm. 
on Public Information 





This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
THE PUBLISHER OF VANITY FAIR 
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The Seven Who Were Not Hanged 


A Narrative in the Manner of the Russians 


KOFF sat by the roadside, in the 

snow. Above him, the hideous trees 
stretched their stark limbs imploringly to 
the unheeding sky. One by one, the withered 
leaves, yellow with the sickly hue of death, 
fell to the ground, whirling frantically in 
their death agonies; struggling with frenzied 
flutterings against their terrible fate; and 
finally, in the abandon of despair, lying 
hopelessly still, to moulder in the rotting 
earth. The odor of late autumn, the heavy 
odor of approaching death, rose all about. 
A sense of depression lay thick in the air. 
The cold grew sharper. 

Still Serge Nicolaijevitch Novikoff sat in 
the snow, his hands limp between his knees, 
his eyes staring dully ahead, wondering, 
wondering what it was all about. 

Beside him sat the girl, Sonia Lialia 
Maria Ivanovna. She, too, sat wondering, 
wondering. ; 

Presently she shuddered and drew closer 
to him. He could feel the fierce peasant 
warmth of her, through her coarse blouse. 
Mad thoughts swam dizzily through his 
mind. His temples throbbed, his limbs 
twitched convulsively. 

The girl spoke. 

“Tt is bitterly cold, little father,” she said. 

Serge Nicolaijevitch Novikoff nodded, 
slowly. 

“It is always bitterly cold, little white 
dove,”’ he answered. “Life is like that.” 

Again they sat in silence, in the autumn 
snow, wondering, wondering. 

An ant dragged itself heavily across the 
road. It was soon to become a mother. 

The girl spoke again, tremblingly, hesi- 
tatingly, as though groping for words dull 
enough to express her thoughts. 

“What is the meaning of life, little 
cousin ?”’ she asked. “You sit here all day 
long, wondering, wondering. Have you, 
then, found the true meaning of life?” 

Again Serge Nicolaijevitch Novikoff 
nodded, slowly. 

“This is the meaning of life, little samo- 
var,” he said. ‘Whatever is, is bad; and, 
could there possibly be any change, it would 
only be for the worse.” 

Far down the road, a starving cur bayed 
bitterly, as if cursing mankind for its weight 
of suffering. 

Slowly, the girl repeated Novikoff’s 
words. ‘‘ Whatever is, is bad; and, could 
there possibly be any change; it would only 
be for the worse’. .... Yes, that is very 
beautiful,” she said. 

Another leaf fell to its death ,at their feet. 


S'kor NICOLAIJEVITCH NOVI- 


OWN the long road came the sound of 
sleigh bells, and the joyous crack of 

a whip. Nearer and nearer it came, faster 
and faster, for it was the droschky of Feo- 
dor Yegorovitch Volochine, and he drove as 
though the very Devil were behind him. 


The wind flung wide the ribald songs he 
shouted as he drove, for the vodka leaped 
high in his veins. When he saw the two, 
sitting by the road in the snow, he pulled 
up his frantic horses sharply, and sprang to 
the ground. 

“Come, Serge Nicolaijevitch Novikoff 
and Sonia Lialia Maria Ivanovna,” he 
cried, jubilantly. ‘Come with me to the 
hanging! Down in the town they are hang- 
ing the seven anarchists and we will be just 
in time for the festivities. Come, little 
relatives!” 

Novikoff leaped to his feet, his eyes 
shining. 

“Oh, glorious, glorious!” he cried. 
“There is nothing so magnificent as being 
hanged. To feel the rope about one’s 
throat, soft and clinging as the arms of a 
mistress,—to feel life suddenly, joyously, 
jerked out against the great gray sky—oh, 
that is living! Come, little sister-in-law,— 
to the hanging, to the hanging!” 


* * *x * * 


N the public square of the little town, 
the four men and three women who were 
to be hanged stood banded together, look- 
ing stolidly about them. They were dulled 
to all sense of their impending fate. They 
looked dispassionately, with cold curiosity, 
at the gallows gaping hungrily against the 
vacant sky. Now and then, the men would 
speak a few words, one to another, or turn 
to spit on the frozen ground, but the women 
were for the most part silent. They were 
very tired. Guards, great stupid unwashed 
peasants, smelling of stables, surrounded 
them on all sides. 

The crowd of spectators, in holiday at- 
tire, stood waiting the arrival of the hang- 
man. Coarse jests about the women pris- 
oners were bandied about, and there was 
betting as to the order of the hangings. 
Here and there a brawl would arise, the 
beaten man slinking away, his thick blood 
dripping on the dirty gray snow. There 
was a sullen impatience about the crowd. 
There was some irksome and unaccounted- 
for delay in the hangman’s arrival. AlI- 
ready he was an hour late. Soon it would 
be too dark to see the prisoners snapped to 
eternity by a skilful jerk of a slim rope. 
The crowd shifted and swayed in the mo- 
notony of waiting. Grim murmurs of dis- 
content arose. Curses cut the heavy air. 

Serge Nicolaijevitch Novikoff, Sonia 
Lialia Maria Ivanovna, and Feodor Ye- 
gorovitch Volochine elbowed their way 
through the crowd, to the very edge of the 
gallows. Novikoff’s eyes gleamed, with 
excitement; his nerves leapt visibly under 
his temples. Beside him, Volochine poured 
into his unattending ear the latest story 
from the brothels of St. Petersburg. The 
girl followed, still wondering, wondering. 


The crowd grew more and more dis- 
contented. Their diversion was now an 
hour and a half late. The prisoners moved 
restlessly, speaking softly one to another. 

Finally, Sonia Ivanovna spoke. 

“Serge Nicolaijevitch Novikoff,” she said, 
in slow, timid tones, ‘who is this hangman 
that we are all waiting for?” 

Novokoff moved impatiently. 

“His name is Vladimar Pavlovitch Se- 
menoff, little step-sister,” he answered. 
“Some say that he is an exiled nobleman. 
He has lived everywhere, seen everything, 
knows all languages. Every land, all 
women, all vices, have become monotonous 
to him. He has sought in vain for life, 
and found it but gray and empty; he has 
dragged himself through the world striving 
to develop his soul. And so he has come 
to the noble, the inspired vocation of hang- 
man. Yet now, even hanging has become 
a monotony to.him. But he swears that he 
will remain at it ’til something comes to 
develop his soul beyond it. He is a strange 
man, little bluebird; but all life is strange.” 

The girl shuddered silently. 

The heavy darkness drew its pall over 
the ghastly, staring face of the sky. The 
crowd surged furiously forward, shouting 
for the hangman. The prisoners, stirred 
from their lethargy, murmured peevishly. 

“Tt is too much to keep us waiting like 
this for our death,” complained one of the 
men, spitting sullenly. 

“A fine hangman!” cried one of the 
women. Her thin voice slit the night. 

The guards spoke together, their words 
covered by the furious jeers of the crowd. 
One of them left the others and clumped 
stupidly away to the gaunt gray house that 
sheltered the hangman. 

Sonia Lialia Maria Ivanovna stood silent, 
in the midst of the obscene oaths of the 
crowd, still wondering, wondering. 

Far down the square, in the foul, trampled 
snow, a poisoned rat died in agony. 


UDDENLY the guard was seen to leave 
the hangman’s house. He clumped 
stolidly back to the foot of the gallows, his 
face stamped with that look of stupid, help- 
less wonder that all Russian peasants wear. 
‘the crowd pressed forward, shouting to 
him. Disconnected oaths stood out fantas- 
tically against the background of their ques- 
tions. The prisoners strained to hear. 
“There will be no hanging to-night,” 
shouted the guard, his rough voice falling 
heavily on the ears of the crowd. ‘“Vlad- 
imar Pavlovitch Semenoff tells you all to 
go back to your houses. He is no longer a 
hangman! He has at last found something 
to develop his soul beyond hanging. It has 


been sent him by a woman in a foreign | 


land. He is developing his soul with it 


even now. It is.a copy of Vanity Fair.” 
BD. ?. 
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“Reverie”, a panel in oils, by Boris Anisfeld, the Russian fantast painter. 


Mr. Anisfeld is now 


in New York and is about to hold a noteworthy exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum of Art 
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Sketched in October, Near St. Patrick's Cathedral, by Hugh Ferriss 


The Avenue of the Allies 


Fifth Avenue Has Been a Blaze of Flags and Banners in Honor of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
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The Boy Who Came Back 


An Incident of Everyday, Everywhere, With or Without a Moral 


Y this time a good many soldiers, Ameri- 
B can and Canadian, have come back from 
the war,—wounded, or invalided out, or 
transferred to special services. Just about 
everybody has seen and talked with them. 

So I may say it without fear of contradic- 
tion,—since everybody else has seen it,—the 
returned soldier is a disappointment. He is 
not turning out as he ought. According to all 
the professors of psychology he was to come 
back bloodthirsty and brutalized, soaked in 
militarism and talking only of slaughter. In 
fact, a widespread movement had sprung up, 
warmly supported by the business men of the 
cities, to put him on the land. It was thought 
that central Nevada or northern Idaho would 
do nicely for him. At the same time an agita- 
tion had been started among the farmers, with 
the slogan “back to the city,” the idea being 
that farm life was so rough that it was not fair 
to ask the returned soldier to share it. 

All these anticipations turn out to be quite 
groundless. 


HE first returned soldier of whom I had 

direct knowledge was my nephew Tom. 
When he came back, after two years in the 
trenches, we asked him to dine with us. “Now, 
temember,”’ I said to my wife, ‘Tom will be a 
very different being from what he was when 
he went away. He left us as little more than 
a school boy, only in his first year at college; 
in fact, a mere child. You remember how he 
used to bore us with baseball talk. and that sort 
of thing. And how shy he was! You recall 
his awful fear of Professor Razzler who used 
to teach hira mathematics. All that, of course, 
will be changed now. ‘Tom will have come back 
aman. We must ask the old professor to 
meet him. It will amuse Tom to see him 
again. Just think of the things he must have 
seen! But we must be a little careful at dinner 
not to let him horrify the other people with 
brutal details of the war.” 

Tom came. I had expected him to arrive 
in uniform with his pocket full of bombs. In- 
stead of this he wore ordinary evening dress 
with a dinner jacket. I realized as I helped 
him to take off his overcoat in the hall that he 
was very proud of his dinner jacket. He had 
never had one before. He said he wished the 
“boys” could see him in it. I asked him why 
he had put off his lieutenant’s uniform so 
quickly. He explained that he was entitled 
hot to wear it as soon as he had his dis- 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


charge papers signed; some of the fellows, he 
said, kicked them off as soon as they left 
the ship, but the rule was, he told me, that 
you had to wear the thing till your papers 
were signed. 

Then his eye caught a glimpse sideways of 
Professor Razzler standing on the hearth rug 
in the drawing room. “Say,” he said, “‘is that 
the professor?” I could see that Tom was 
scared. All the signs of physical fear were 
written on his face. When I tried to lead him 
into the drawing room I realized that he was as 
shy as ever. Three of the women began talking 
to him all at once. Tom answered, yes or no, 
—with his eyes down. I liked the way he 
stood, though, so unconsciously erect and 
steady. The other men who came in afterwards 
with easy greetings and noisy talk, somehow 
seemed loud-voiced and self-assertive. 


OM, to my surprise, refused a cocktail. It 

seems, as he explained, that he “got into 
the way of taking nothing over there.” I 
noticed that my friend Quiller, who is a war 
correspondent, or, I should say, a war editorial 
writer, took three cocktails and talked all the 
more brilliantly for it through the opening 
courses of the dinner, about the possibility of 
smashing the Hindenburg line. He decided, 
after his second Burgundy, that it could be 
done ;—provided we were sufficiently persistent 
in sticking it out. I say “Burgundy” because 
we have substituted Burgundy, the sparkling 
kind, for champagne at our dinners as one of 
our little war economies. 

Tom had nothing to say about the Hinden- 
burg line. In fact, for the first half of the din- 
ner he hardly spoke. I think he was worried 
about his left hand. There is a deep furrow 
across the back of it where a piece of shrapnel 
went through and there are two fingers that 
will hardly move at all. I could see that he 
was ashamed of its clumsiness and afraid that 
someone might notice it. So he kept silent. 
Professor Razzler did indeed ask him straight 
across the table what he thought about the 
breaking of the Hindenburg line. But he asked 
it with that same fierce look from under his 
bushy eyebrows with which he used to ask 
Tom to define the path of a tangent, and Tom 
was rattled at once. He answered something 
about being afraid that he was not well posted, 
owing to there being so little chance over there 
to read the papers. 

After that Professor Razzler and Mr. Quil- 


ler discussed for us, most energetically, the 
strategy of the Lorraine sector (Tom served 
there six months, but he never said so) and 
high explosives and the possibilities of aerial 
bombs. (Tom was “buried” by an aerial 
bomb but, of course, he didn’t break in and 
mention it.) 

But we did get him talking of the war at 
last, towards the end of the dinner; or rather, 
the girl sitting next to him did, and presently 
the rest of us found ourselves listening. The 
strange thing was that the girl was a mere 
slip of a thing, hardly as old as Tom himself. 
In fact, my wife was almost afraid she might 
be too young to ask to dinner: girls of that 
age, my wife tells me, have hardly sense enough 
to talk to men, and fail to interest them. This 
is a proposition which I think it better not 
to dispute. 

But at any rate we presently realized that 
Tom was talking about his war experiences and 
the other talk about the table was gradually 
hushed into listening. 


HIS, as nearly as I can set it down is what 

he told us: That the French fellows pick 
up baseball in a way that is absolutely amaz- 
ing; they are not much good, it seems, at the 
bat, at any rate not at first, but at running 
bases they are perfect marvels; some of the 
French make good pitchers, too; Tom knew a 
poilu who had lost his right arm who could 
pitch as good a ball with his left as any man 
on the American side; at the port where Tom 
first landed and where they trained for a month 
they had a dandy ball ground, a regular peach, 
a former parade ground of the French bar- 
racks. On being asked which port it was, Tom 
said he couldn’t remember; he thought it was 
either Boulogne or Bordeaux or Brest,—at any 
rate, it was one of those places on the English 
channel. The ball ground they had behind the 
trenches was not so good; it was too much cut 
up by long range shells. But the ball ground 
at the base hospital (where Tom was sent for 
his second wound) was an Al ground. The 
French doctors, it appears, are perfectly rotten 
at baseball, not a bit like the soldiers. Tom 
wonders that they keep them. Tom says that 
baseball has been tried among the German 
prisoners, but they are perfect dubs. He 
doubts whether the Germans will ever be able 
to play ball. They lack the national spirit. 
On the other hand, Tom thinks that the Eng- 
lish will play a great (Continued on page 94) 
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This is one of the most appealing and 
masterly drawings to which the war 
has yet given birth. It shows the 
martyred nurse as she is being taken to 
her execution. The drawing is a litho- 
graph. It has attracted a great degree 
of attention, both because of its simple 
and balanced composition, and because 
of its tense and dramatic interest 


The Hun 


Lithographs by George Bellows 


HE Government has at last, we think, 

got on the right track in the matter of 

its posters and propaganda drawings. It is 

relying more and more on the painters and 

less and less on the designers of so-called 

“popular” posters. A trained poster artist 

will make a more general appeal than a 

painter. The fact that painters of such 

high rank as Gari Melchers, George Luks, 

Paul Dougherty, Childe Hassam, and George 

Bellows are at last turning their attention 

to such sorely needed work as this, and— 

what is even more miraculous—getting the 

co-operation of the Government, is some- 

thing that ought to make every lover of 

good art abundantly grateful. Too long 

tetas coat : _ Tae pers yenigo ene ee ee ere have we suffered under the undivided thral- 

nlike the other illustrations on these two pages, this is not a lithograph. It 1s an origina rawing, sen p 6c ar” ctere ot ey, , 

Vanity Fair before Mr. Bellows had hea the opportunity of aachie it cn stone. “The picture reveals rg Mi pl eign Mga gai 


a French family of peasant stock—somewhere in France. The other members of the family having been i 
disposed of, the thorough-going Hun soldiers are about to turn their attenticn to the daughter of the house are at last helping out at the wheel. 
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FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
VILLAGE MASSACRE 
This lithograph represents an episode which was of frequent occurrence during the advance of the German 
hordes through Belgium and France. Arrived at a village, the Hun soldiers—if they encountered the 
slightest opposition from the civilian population—rounded up groups of them, stood them before the 
guard and shot them, their excuse being that in the next village people would be a trifle more reasonable 





GOTT STRAFE ENGLAND 


This is the lithograph which the Government has used, with such telling effect, in connection with the Fourth Liberty Loan. It depicts a 
tragedy, amply vouched for in the Bryce report,—the execution of three Canadian soldiers who had been captured by the Prussians. Mr. 
Bellows is now at work in transposing this—and other of his little graphic masterpieces—into the medium of paint, because, like the artists 
of old, he is a master in a variety of mediums. A notable group of such canvases by Mr. Bellows will soon be exhibited in New York 
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FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLOTTE FAIRCH:LO 






Fania Marinoff has left the Greenwich Village 
Players to join forces with Oliver Morosco. 
She is at present in the réle of a Russian girl in 
“The Walk-Offs,” Frederick and Fanny Hatton’s 
lates: fashionable and highly flavored comedy 













Cathleen Nesbitt, an En- 
glish actress of high accom- 
plishmerts, has become a 
familiar figure to American 
audiences. She is now ap- 
pearing with Cyril Maude 
in Haddon Chambers’ com- 
edy, “The Saving Grace” 


Diantha Pattison is an art- 
ist who has, in the past, 
rendered conspicuous service 
in George Bernard Shaw’s 
dramas. She is now appear- 
ing in “Phoebe Pretends,” by 
Eleanor Gates, author of 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl” 





CAMPBELL 


Edith Day, now one of our 
most indispensable musical 
comedy stars, certainly de- 
serves a place on this, or 
any other, dramatic page, in 
view of her successful and 
year-long run in “Going 
Up,” at the Liberty Theatre 


Roma June first registered 
successes, in London, if 
“The Dollar Princess” and 
“The Waltz Dream.” She is 
now playing the réle of Dor- 
othy Wayne, in Harry Delf's 
comedy, “Some Night,” 
at the Harris Theatre 


Leaders in the Advance on the Broadway Salient 


Some of Those Who Have Been Victorious in Their Autumn Theatrical Drives 
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The First Night Flight 


Lieut. Mouchard’s Great Sacrifice Proved That Nocturnal Raids Were Possible 


of war I had been stationed, with my 

escadrille of Voisin bombing machines, 
near Chalons. The weather had now become 
rainy. Curiously enough, whenever it rained 
in Champagne during the day, the skies were 
clear at night. René Mouchard, one of the 
first of the French military pilots, was des- 
perate. 

“Don’t you think it’s a shame to have such 
bad weather by day, and such fine nights?” 
he asked me. “I’m going to try to fly by night. 
[ll try it this very evening. Some moonlight, 
believe me! It’s only the landing that bothers 
me.” Then, as the idea struck him, he ex- 
daimed, ‘Three flares on the ground ought to 
give enough light to land by.” 

Half an hour later, we had arranged the 
three flares he desired. Mouchard was ready 
to make the first night flight ever attempted. 
He got quickly into his 140 h. p. Voisin; the 
motor was working smoothly, and suddenly he 
ew away into the darkness of the night. Pres- 
ently I lost sight of him, and heard nothing 
but the whirr of his motor above me. Fifteen 
minutes later he landed easily beside the flares. 

“]t’s marvelous, my boy!” he exclaimed, with 
delight. ‘Not a breath of air up there: It’s 
ideal to fly at this hour of the night, and the 
visibility is fairly good. At first there is noth- 
ing to see, but soon the eyes become accustomed 
to the semi-darkness. One can easily see the 
roads,—-there is such a strong moonlight. To- 
morrow I'll tell the commandant all about it, 
and on the first good night, I'll bombard the 
boches.”’ 

We returned to our quarters at the Chateau 
de Melette. Here we found considerable excite- 
ment. ‘Those who had gone to bed had gotten 
up at the sound of a motor overhead. 

“Say, Mouchard,” 
asked De la Morlaix, 
“did you see that plane 
that was flying above 
is?” 

“I guess I did. 
in it!” 

“Wonderful! extraor- 
dinary! I congratulate 
vou. How was it?” 

“Night is the ideal 
time for a bombardment. 
If this clear weather lasts 
those boche cantonments 
are going to get theirs 
from me, and they won’t 
be expecting me either.” 

Enthusiasm was at its 
height; everybody wanted 
to follow Mouchard’s ex- 
ample. 

This was the birth of 
night bombing, an enter- 
prise which was to be 
characterized by so many 
heroic acts. 


[' was in March, 1915. Since the outbreak 


I was 


HE next day, at roll 
call, Commandant de 
Goys, who was in com- 
mand of the three esca- 
drilles of which we were 


By LIEUT. HENRI FARRE 


[HE following incident from the pen of Henri 
Farré, the French aviator and painter, is a sig- 
nificant documené in that it gives us an account 
of the first night bombing expedition in modern 
aerial warfare. The facts, names, places and fig- 
ures are, in every instance, historically accurate. 
It is from the air attack of which Lieutenant Farré 
speaks in this article that all night attacks must 
trace their origin. M. Farré, at the time men- 
tioned in the narrative, was Lieutenant in the 
First Escadrille, V.B., 1o1, stationed in France 
near Chalons, about thirty miles from Rheims. 
The present narrative, in a slightly extended form, 
will make one of the chapters of a book entitled 
“The History of the Sky Fighters of France,” by 
Lieutenant Farré, which will shortly appear, in 
this country, illustrated with many of the author’s 
paintings. 


one, sent for Mouchard. ‘Well, Mouchard,” 
he said, “I hear you gave a night exhibition, 
last night. I heard you. I wondered who 
was the fool to commit such an eccentricity.” 

“It was I, my commandant; and I have the 
honor of asking you to allow me to repeat it 
officially.” 

“No? You don't really mean that.” 

“Certainly, my commandant; and by taking 
certain precautions, I can assure you that we 
can do a lot of night bombing.” 

“Come and see me this afternoon,” said the 
commandant, “and we'll consider plans for 
to-night. There will be a good moon and let 
us hope we'll have clear weather.” 

Early that evening, Joé de Clerck, another 
officer of our escadrille, asked Mouchard if he 
was really going up that night. 

“Yes,” answered Mouchard, “if this good 
weather lasts.” 

“Would you mind if I take a try at it before 
you do—just a little trial flight?” 

“Of course not. Do so, by all means!” 

After dinner I joined Mouchard. The com- 
mandant was waiting for us. He said: ‘Well, 





Bombardment machines of the Voisin type, returning after a night bombardment, and, 
landing on the aviation field at Chalons, after Lieutenant Mouchard had shown the 
possibility of nocturnal enterprises.—From the painting by Lieutenant Henri Farré 


Mouchard, is everything all right? The weather 
seems favorable.” 

“Wonderful, my commandant, one can al- 
most read a newspaper by the light of the moon 
—it is so strong.” 

*“Good—go to the aerodrome and get every- 
thing ready to start in half an hour.” 

We went out; the moon was indeed superb. 
There was not a breath of air. The weather 
was very mild for the end of March. On ar- 
riving at the tents of our escadrille (we had 
no hangars in those days), we found that 
searchlights had been placed so as to light up 
the field and its surroundings, in order that 
Mouchard could see the landscape, and so 
guide his operations. De Clerck, with de Bois- 
deffre, as an observer, had already started on 
his flight, and soon after the commandant ar- 
rived, De Clerck landed. Going hastily up to 
Mouchard, he whispered, ‘““The weather is 
changing up there. The air is condensing. 
It may soon change to snow. Do be careful.” 

“All right, old boy,” replied Mouchard. 

“Ready, Mouchard?” asked Commandant 
de Goys. 

“Yes, my commandant.” 

Timidly, I asked: ‘“‘Won’t you take me 
along ?” 

“No, Farré; you are crazy,” and he went 
into his tent, which he used as an office. ‘“‘Mail- 
lard,” he called. 

Maillard was his sergeant observer. 

‘Put on your suit; you are going up with 
me.” 

“All right, lieutenant,’’ answered Maillard 
without hesitation. 

Mouchard, who was only twenty-five years 
old, was so loved and admired by his men 
that every one of them would have gladly given 
up their lives for him. 


T was now nine 
o'clock. Mouchard 
climbed, with Maillard, 
in his machine; the motor 
was rumbling regularly 
enough. Each explosion 
of the engine threw out 
sparks which snapped in 
the obscurity of the night. 
Here was an infernal 
machine——as much by 
its noise as in its aspect. 
Mouchard opened wide 
the throttle. The mech- 
anician took away the 
blocks before the wheels, 
and the plane started 
gradually off into the 
night, rolling from the 
ground at a rate of forty 
kilometers an hour. Soon 
it disappeared from sight. 
The noise of the motor 
alone now indicated its 
position. A pocket light 
which Mouchard flashed, 
from time to time, en- 
abled us occasionally to 
get his exact position. 
During the prepara- 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Diva, Amelita Galli-Curci 


After a protracted concert tour she will sing in New Y 


rk, in January, with the Chicago Opera Company 
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Portrait of a Social Leader 


The Activities—Fashionable and Intellectual—of Mrs. Potter-Rushmore 


Mrs. Potter-Rushmore’s detractors, and I 
do not think they are altogether moved 
by envy. 

They point to the fact that she is president 
or chairman of twelve of the most conspicuous 
women’s civic organizations in the country, a 
leader in almost every artistic, literary, musi- 
cal, or dramatic movement of importance dur- 
ing the decade; president, for fifteen years, of 
the Society for the Promotion of Political Con- 
versation; interested in birth control, the Gallic 
movement, religion in rural communities, im- 
agist verse and agricultural banking; that she 
is a power in Red Cross work, the back-to-the- 
garden movement, eugenics, vacant-lot dancing, 
Syrian Relief, and the Early English Text 
Society; that she has entertained everybody 
who figured to a reasonable degree in the news- 
papers, from Henry James through Harry 
Lauder, down to and including the Czecho- 
Slovaks. People point to this small fraction 
of her activities as a sign that she deliberately 
seeks publicity, and they call her pushing. 

If this were true, it would not go to the 
root of their dislike, which is occasioned, I 
believe, by the feeling of all who have met 
Mrs. Potter-Rushmore that she is somehow in- 
capable of distinguishing, in a personal sense, 
between them. I do not deny this defect. I 
merely insist that it is inseparable from a life 
of such rapid and wide-ranged utilities. 


| THINK I can understand the spirit of 


ND Mrs. Potter-Rushmore is not pushing; 
she is pushed. It is a mistake to think 
as men, women, subjects, movemen‘s become 
successively important, that Mrs. Potter-Rush- 
more runs after them. ‘The annexation of 
Mrs. Potter-Rushmore is, rather, a necessary 
element of their importance. Importance, ris- 
ing to a certain point, inevitably includes Mrs. 
Potter-Rushmore, just as a buoy will float 
when the tide gets to it. 
Mrs. Potter-Rushmore has a socially ex- 
posed mind and people or things attaining a 
certain degree of social velocity drive straight 


into it. She does not try to get into the news- 
papers. She is already a mental part of the 
newspapers. It almost seems as if public 


opinion would form itself inside Mrs. Potter- 
Rushmore if there were no newspapers. Her 
mind is like a park with the people passing 
through, and some of them on the benches; and 
not the same people for long. It contains no 
private opinions that have settled down on it. 
She admits no squatter sovereignty for thoughts. 
Not that she interests herself only in things 
that have a large following. On the contrary, 
she has been, and is, chairman in many move- 
ments of which disdain of popularity forms an 
important part. At the very time when she 
was so prominent in the woman suffrage cam- 
paign she was entertaining, at her home, the 
leaders of the movement for the revival of 
Neolithic painting. But, in general, a subject 
must have reached the stage at which some- 
thing can be done for it in the way of organi- 
zation, for organization is her special gift. 
And therein lies the answer to those critics 
who complain that she is superficial. It would 
be impossible to help so many things along if 
one were to go deeply into them. If Mrs. 


By SCHUYLER LENOX 


Potter-Rushmore were unable to extricate her- 
self punctually from one movement, another 
movement would have to pass by without her 
supporting it. 


UPPOSING, for example, one of the mo3t 

difficult poets that we know of,—say My. 
Ezra Pound,—should come to New York, and 
be received on the following Tuesday, as he 
undoubtedly would be, at Mrs. Potter-Rush- 
more’s Sixty-third Street house. She would 
be able to say something about his poetry that 
Mr. Ezra Pound would consider appropriate. 
She would not, however, be altogether specific 
on the subject, still less would she be either 
analytical or profound. Absorption in Mr. 
Pound’s poetry would probably involve some 
serious entanglements and would certainly 
cause delay. 

She would thus be deterred from doing some- 
thing for Mr. Pound’s poetry, assuming that 
something could be done; whereas, freed from 
embarrassing speculations as to what his poetry 
is about, she can apply the full force of her 
benevolent administrative energy to promoting 
it. Hence, some well-planned introductions, 
dinners, meetings of Pound sympathizers, 
papers, a committee-—and perhaps a little 
Pound movement is well started. ‘This done, 
she is ready for General Joffre if he comes 
again or even the private secretary of Kerensky. 

As she was presenting a well-known vege- 
table physiologist to the Saturday Evening 
Club, I heard some one whisper, ‘“‘What does 
she know about vegetable physiology?” The 
implication was meant to be disagreeable, but 
it seems to me rather complimentary. Why 
does one need to know what is inside a vege- 
table physiologist merely to make him “go,” 
and that is precisely her function,—the setting 
of people and things in social motion, if they 
seem at all likely to advance. What she said 
was adequate for the vegetable physiologist, 
just as what she said was adequate for the 
eminent Zionist she presented the week before, 
and if the two addresses could have been inter- 
changed without anybody’s particularly notic- 
ing it, it speaks all the better for her economy 
of mind. 

Of course, it happens sometimes that things 
in a way conflicting engage her interest almost 
at the same time. The ideas of Mr. Norman 
Angell appealed to her, for example, and so 
did the ideas of Colonel Roosevelt, as she 
served successively on the reception committees 
that entertained them both. But she saw no 
reason why interest in one should preclude an 
interest in the other. Each, as you might say, 
came out in her, as they might in a magazine. 
Like a wise editor she will run with almost 
any movement a little way, dropping it in the 
nick of time to run with another. 

She has a genius for the timely assistance 
of the things that are bound to occur. “I 
know when to let go,”’ she said one time to 
someone who marveled at her range of in- 
terests and the varied activities which left her, 
nevertheless, with that metallic freshness of 
countenance so often remarked in her portraits. 

And that is the secret of the whole matter. 
She did not need to say, “‘I know when to take 
hold,” for that problem, as I have said before, 





does not even present itself. Things, in their 


own time, take hold of her. 


UT as to that defect of which her friends 

complain and on which the critics of her 
really rest their grievance, namely, her sort of 
ticket-agent attitude toward their diverse per- 
sonalities, I admit that it has its serious side. 
Interest in persons, aside from questions of 
their cause and cure, is impossible to Mrs. 
Potter-Rushmore. When you are presented to 
her, she really does not see you. She looks 
straight past you to the creation of some pos- 
sible committee that may be appointed on your 
case. One cannot remain an individual in the 
presence of Mrs. Potter-Rushmore. One has 
always to be a representative of something more 
or less considerable. If you are introduced to 
her as a railway passenger agent—and you al- 
ways are introduced to her as something—she 
does not regard you as a person who is inci- 
dentally a passenger agent. She regards you 
as a passenger agent who is incidentally, if at 
all, a person. Her late husband was lame. 
She probably never thought of him as a person. 
He served to her as a suggestion for the en- 
dowment of orthopaedic hospitals, which she 
did with great munificence. In short, a mere 
unorganized human unit, unless capable of or- 
ganizing, béing organized, or suggesting or- 
ganization, is imperfectly apprehended by Mrs. 
Potter-Rushmore, and she undoubtedly leaves 
on this humble person the impression that 
she desires him to pass along—at least till 
he is capable of forming a part of some cause, 
combination, tendency, or movement that shall 
be numerically respectable. This has its in- 
convenience. In the vast diffusion of her social 
warmth the person who stands near by re- 
ceives hardly any of it. 


N short, one feels, with Mrs. Potter-Rush- 

more, a sort of final and intrinsic unreality 
as one might feel with the man who casts no 
shadow in the sun. It arises in fact from a 
tragic circumstance, never mentioned by Mrs. 
Potter-Rushmore, never referred to by the many 
objects of her benefactions. The truth is that 
if you removed from Mrs. Potter-Rushmore 
the sort of material that is almost too accessi- 
ble in our magazines and newspapers, there 
would be nothing left. It would be like re- 
moving the works of a clock. For Mrs. Potter- 
Rushmore suffers from this serious inner desti- 
tution: She has no private life. 

To my mind nothing is more illustrative of 
Mrs. Potter-Rushmore’s singular ability than 
her two telephone voices. Probably all women 
of social importance have two telephone voices, 
but I doubt if any other of them can shift so 
quickly as Mrs. Potter-Rushmore, or if the 
difference is so great. 

Until she recognizes you as a personal ac- 
quaintance at the telephone Mrs. Potter-Rush- 
more’s voice has the crisp, executive finality 
of some competent but extremely busy chief of 
division to whom all complaints and inquiries 
of the public come for settlement at the last 
resort. 

She says Yes! with a rising inflection three 
times in each of your sentences to indicate the 
rapidity of her com- (Continued on page 96) 
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William Gillette is to appear 
in the leading rdle, in the 
new Barrie play, entitled 
“Dear Brutus,” which has 
been running in London for 
over a year with Gerald Du 
Maurier in the leading part 


Frank Bacon not only co-op- 
erated with Winchell Smith 
in writing “Lightnin’,” one 
of the first and biggest suc- 
cesses of the season, but he 
plays the title réle in it—as 
he is shown here. He has 
also collaborated with Free- 
man Tilden on a new play 





SARONY 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Andrew Lawlor has the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest, as 
well as one of the most success- 
ful, leading men on Broadway. 
He is eleven years old—the 
exact age of “Penrod,” whom he 
plays with admirable skill in 
Edward Rose’s dramatization 
of Booth Tarkington’s stories 





MARY OALE CLARKE 


Men of the Hour in the Theatres 


Masculine Stars that Light the New Plays to Success 


VANITY FAIR 





CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


John Barrymore has tempora- 
rily deserted the movies, and is 
now appearing in Arthur Hop- 
kins’ production of ‘“‘Redemp- 
tion,” which is Leo Tolstoi’s 
“The Living Corpse,” under 
a slightly pleasanter name 


Cyril Maude, after a long tour 
of Australia and of our West- 
ern cities, has at last come 
back to New York. He is 
playing in Haddon Chambers’ 
comedy, “The Saving Grace,” 
with a distinguished company 
which includes Laura Hope 
Crews and Cathleen Nesbitt 
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The Great Battle Against the Buns 


Details of the Anti-Temperance Offensive in Champagne 


great wave of Prohibition which is 
sweeping over the country? Why do 
men go to their clubs, their dinners, their after- 
theatre parties where they enjoy—in modera- 
tion, be assured,—the solace of the once flow- 
ing bowl, which now trickles in a diluted 
stream, and of which they partake with well- 
regulated abstinence, and yet without once be- 
traving their knowledge of the looming fact 
that soon, ah! very soon, this slender brooklet 
will dry up and disappear. 
Verily, we are a strange people! Sahara 
surrounds us on all sides and we look upon the 
prospect calmly, even indifferently. 


W ex are people so apathetic about the 


UT I think I have discovered the reason 
for the apparent apathy in this particular 
regard. The news of the great Reform 
wave, the details of the bitter struggles 
between the Wets and the Drys, the 
skirmishes, advances and retreats, take 
place in our halls of Legislation. Their 
organ of publicity, The Congressional 
Record, is as dry as the most ardent 
anti-saloon Leaguer could wish. Hence 
the propaganda stuff does not get over. 
It never reaches the public. 

As one who believes in pitiless pub- 
licity on all topics of nation-wide in- 
terest, it seems my plain duty to bring 
the vital character of this great strug- 
gle before the moderate thinkers—and 
drinkers—of our country. This I can 
do best by borrowing the phraseology 
of the other great war,—which I do 
with reverence, and simply to bring the 
matter home to the thoughtless and un- 
heeding. Imagine yourself, then, un- 
folding your favorite morning paper to 
be confronted with some such article as 


GREAT ADVANCE BY. DRY 
FORCES 


Allies take Boissons. Latest news of 
the battle for Prohibition. By *s 
(insert your favorite morning paper), 
special correspondent at the front, James 
W. Drinkwater. 


Somewhere in Char:pagne. Oct. 24. 
(By aero-post.) When I walked 
through the once pleasant streets of 
Boissons at two A. M. to-day, I could 
not help wishing that the picture of 
desolation which presented itself to me 
could be thrown on the screen of every 
moving picture palace in America, to bring 
home, if possible, to our people the vandalism 
perpetrated by Ober-general DeWett’s retiring 
forces. Hand-picked troops under General 
Trinken (they were mostly of the famous Hol- 
stein and Hoffbrau divisions) have waged a 
fierce battle for this little town since last Thurs- 
day. The allied forces under General Sec were 
not, however, to be denied. Their success is a 
high tribute to the strategy of Maréchal Buvon- 
pas and a supreme vindication of President 
Wilson’s recently stated insistence upon a one- 
man-Top. 

The scene about me spoke eloquently of a 
destructiveness which would have brought the 
blush of shame to the cheeks of the enemies’ 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


arch-prototype, Attila the Bun. Literally, not 
one stone was left standing on another. La 
Rue de Pomard, the main street of the village, 
which used to run East and West, now points 
North and South. This will give a faint idea 
of the terrific pounding which the Buns under- 
went at the hands of our’gunners who, in the 
later stages of the struggle, fired their gigantic 
220 mil. Bill-Bryans point blank at twenty- 
yard range into the tottering walls of the 
Ancienne Brasserie de la Galette, which the 
enemy defended with the utmost perspiration. 


RDERS taken on captured officers show 
that the troops were commanded to hold all 
breweries to the death—and they obeyed. Bat- 
tered tanks clog the narrow thoroughfares ren- 
dering traffic well-nigh impossible. Our troops 
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MAP OF THE GREAT BUN OFFENSIVE 


The dotted line marks the advance from before to now; the arrows 
point in the direction to which from whence; the chequered area 
being that surrendered when it was given up. 
cate the places that are there. No matter how many miles to Berlin 


have not yet occupied the town as, following 
their usual custom, the enemy has filled every 
lake, reservoir, spring, well, pump, water 
bucket and tooth mug with laughing gas. Such 
efficiency, even in defeat, warns our war-coun- 
cils of bitter struggles yet to come. 

It would seem, however, that the general 
retrograde movement toward the Rhine prov- 
inces has been definitely decided upon. A 
glance at the map will show the stand made 
by the Miinchener and Budweiser Divisions, 
at Bouchon. It is here that Generals Durstig 
and Schwiller have, for over a week, held up 
our advance, the line taking the form of a 
bottle, with Bouchon at the apex. 

Its fall cannot be very long delayed. 


The numbers indi- 


ib iges much vaunted Whiffenpoof Line has 
already been pierced at two points, one 
East of Rummycourt, menacing the important 
railway center of Pille and the Canal de Suds, 
the other, Southeast of Chateau Yquem where 
our troops, astride the Barelle, have reached 
the junction of that river with its tributary, the 
Biére, at Trou-le-Bung. 

It was here that special gallantry was dis- 
played by our colored troops who took Ham, 
with great enthusiasm and appetite, after the 
repulse of the Jewish Volunteers, who fell 
back on*Bivaux in the face of vastly superior 
and more numerous forces. 

In this connection it should be mentioned 
that the apparent inactivity of certain of our 
elements has been due to the fact that they 
found themselves opposed to Bun shock-troops 
without the very necessary equipment 
of shock-absorbers. It is understood, 
however, that this defect has been rem- 
edied. Everywhere the new whippet 
water-wagons are doing wonderful 
work. ‘Their effectiveness would have 
been increased had it not been for the 
difficulty in securing drivers. Owing 
to the gentle, rolling motion of the wag- 
ons, many of the men entrusted with the 
task of driving were displaced from 
their seats during the skirmishes. In 
one company alone, fifty-six per cent 
of the drivers failed to keep their places. 
One young American, more persistent 
than the rest, mounted his particular 
wagon twelve times in one engagement, 
only to be unseated on every occasion. 

The water wagons proved particular- 
ly effective in mopping up around Bois- 
sons and Rummycourt. After the de- 
struction of the Galette brewery, Major 
Croton, whose name will be familiar to 
many residents of New York and Ken- 
sico, was breveted on the field and the 
entire siphon-and-hose division has 
been recommended to receive the Con- 
gressional Blue Ribbon. 


O sum up,—once DeWett’s bottle is 

broken, a retreat to the old Whiffen- 
poof Line is inevitable. The question 
is, will the enemy go further? Will he 
elect to stand on this line pending a 
subtle peace-offensive, or will he be 
forced to his last great strongholds de- 
fending the home-land? 

In the latter case, which seems the 
more probable, his line would run about due 
South from Pille through the towns of Tre- 
mens, Dizzy and Riot. It is inconceivable that 
DeWett will ever give up Tremens. It is the 
last resort of the Buns. To surrender that 
would be to yield all, and before that happens 
we may look to see serious proposals which 
would terminate hostilities. 

I am frequently asked when this war will 
end. Like other war correspondents I am in 
a position to know,—not vaguely or indefinite- 
ly, but with the utmost precision. After mature 
study of conditions and after reading the ac- 
counts of legislation recently enacted at Wash- 
ington I do not hesitate to state, emphatically, 
that it will all be over on July 2nd, 1919. 
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\y/ Back to the Land! 


The Slogan of Our Most Exclusive War Workers 


Sketches by Fish 
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Mrs. Vincent de Puyster is here 
shown declaring her valiant 
intention to enlist in the 
Women’s Land Army. For 
weeks, she had seen, in every 
paper, photographs of those 
simply too adorable uniforms 
the female farmers wear, and 
she simply couldn’t stand it 
any longer—she would have felt 
just like a slacker if she had 
stayed out of uniform another 
day. Of course, it’s a little late 
in the season to go back to the 
farm, but that couldn’t dampen 
herpatrioticardor. She announces 
that she will take up farming 
in the South. Her husband’s 
only regret is that he has but 
one wife to give to his country 
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This heart-rending farewell-to-mother 
scene shows Mrs. de Puyster just 
before she goes into active service. 
Her mother, sisters, and husband— 
all the dear ones she must leave be- 
hind—have followed her to the scene 
of activities, but cannot go with her 
into the very thick of the fray. Her 
maternal parent is shown draped 
over the patient arms of the bereaved 
husband; she bore up long enough to 
give her daughter her blessing and 
to help the darling gird on her rake, 
but after that she swooned away. 
There is nothing for the _heart- 
broken family ,to do but to hang out 
the service flag—on which Mrs. de 
Puyster plays the star part—and to 
count the weary hours ’til her return 


Charming little pastoral scene en- 
titled, “‘Morning on the Farm.” Mrs, 
de Puyster is portrayed just as she 
enters upon the most serious part of 
her arduous duties as a patriotic till- 
er of the soil—being interviewed by 
the society reporters. The evening 
papers will be full of accounts of 
““*My Four Hours on the Farm’: So- 
ciety Leader Gives Startling Account 
of Her Own Experiences as a Farm 
Worker”—profusely illustrated with 
delightfully appropriate pictures of 
Mrs. de Puyster in evening dress, 
wearing the conventional tiara 
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The afternoon’s labors are even 
more strenuous than those of the 
morning,—this back-to-nature stuff 
is simply too fatiguing for words. 
It eventually must drive one back 
to the restful quiet of the city. 
The photographers arrive in the 
afternoon, so that the papers may 
have photographs of Mrs. de Puys- 
ter, in action in her own war gar- 
den, to put on the first page next 
to the shaded-area map of the 
Allies’ gains for the day. For long 
and weary hours, she unflinchingly 
faces the camera men, fearlessly 
posing for them in the midst of 
No Man’s Land—as the Women’s 
War Farm is appropriately named 


Before she can call it a day, Mrs. 
de Puyster really must have her 
portrait painted by Picasso Bran- 
cusi, the open-air impressionist 
Every truly patriotic woman must 
have her portrait in uniform, to 
show what she did during the war 
The artist is a rapid worker, finish- 
ing the impressicn of her in seven 
minutes, including the signature. 
Of course, to the uncultured, the 
finished canvas looks rather like a 
study of Brooklyn Bridge in a 
heavy fog, but her own little group 
of serious patrons of the new art 
will all be sure to consider it a 
speaking likeness—that is, after 
they have been told who the sitter is 
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And this is the end of a strenuous 
day. Her eight-hour day on the 
farm concluded Mrs. de Puyster 
returns to her overjoyed family, 
whose prayers have kept her safe 
through the hardships of war. It 
has been terribly trying, of course, 
but Mrs. de Puyster feels that it 
was worth it, when she considers 
how she has helped to win the war. 
She will take an indefinite fur- 
lough, lasting from now on,—feeling 
that she is suffering from soil-shock 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Jeanne EKagels—the Heroine of “Daddies” 


A Successful Comedy which Marked the Enlistment of Miss Eagels Under the David Belasco Banner 
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AM now able to send, for the first time to 

any paper, a complete account of the situ- 

ation which exists on the French front with 
regard to the facilities for accommodating the 
audiences. By ‘French front” I mean that 
region behind the so-called “shaded portion” 
on the map, perhaps twenty kilometers back of 
the famous Dot and Dash Line, in the vicinity 
of the original Arrow No. 1. In other words, 
not near enough to the actual fighting to incon- 
venience the spectators, but quite near enough 
to irritate the soldiers. By “spectators” is 
meant that tremendous body of non-combatants 
who seem constantly to be visiting the front, 
either to get “atmosphere” for propaganda, or 
to investigate something for a war board, or 
just to “‘see what the war is like.” 


I HAVE been asked by several people at 
home to explain how it is that General Foch 
has any room at the front to do any fighting; 
cluttered up as it must be with visiting com- 
mittees, sight-seeing parties, and investigating 
missions. Judging from the interviews printed 
in the home papers, detailing the experiences of 
persons who have just returned from a visit 
to the front and giving their opinions as to what 
the next Allied move will be, at least five- 
eighths of the shipping (of the rapid construc- 
tion of which we hear so much) must be de- 
voted to transporting adventuresome parties to 
France in order to give them a clear picture of 
what the war is like. 

It was to discover just where they kept the 
soldiers and how they had elbow-room in which 
to do their calisthenics, during the influx of 
spectators, that I set out on this tour of inspec- 
tion. Since a great many people seem to be 
treating the war as a theatrical performance, it 
seemed no more than regular that proper pro- 
vision should be made for the safety and con- 
venience of these audiences; that there should 
be sufficient exits provided so that the theatre 
of war could be easily emptied of its patrons, 


N the day of the inspection, the war was 
drawing a good house. Hardly had we 
left the center of Paris when we encountered 
parties of sight-seers going through the Youth’s 
& Misses’ Tour-to-the-Front. These patrons 
are chiefly nondescript civilians from America, 


Come, Jr! Sts ame! 


Sight-seeing at the Front 


Special Correspondence to Vanity Fair from the Dot-and-Dash line across France 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


leather-goods buyers, mackintosh salesmen, 
etc., who happened to be in Paris and who just 
couldn’t go back home without having one lit- 
tle peek at the war. Reading so much about 
it every day gives anyone who has a good news 
sense a craving to see what the real thing looks 
like,—from the audience. 

We elbowed our way roughly through these 
inconsequential groups, however, as they were 
only being deluded into thinking that they were 
witnessing a section of the great struggle. As 
a matter of fact, the excavation through which 
they were hunching themselves along in gas- 
masks and steel helmets, under the impression 
that they were weaving through a front-line 
trench, was in reality simply an abandoned 
suburban extension of that famous municipal 
conduit through which Jean Valjean made his 
immortal escape. 

What did these people know of war? 


S we progressed further into the country, 
however, things began to take on a more 
ferocious aspect. We passed squads of khaki 
clad women, with campaign caps and individ- 
ual machine-guns under their arms. 

“Ah-ha,” I murmured, with no little emo- 
tion, ‘so many Jeannes de’Arc!” 

“No,” replied my guide (or rather “non,” 
for he was of the French persuasion), “non; 
these are a detachment of the American Wom- 
en’s Boullion Cube Fund Expeditionary Force. 
They have been spending the week in Paris 
pouring hot water on boullion cubes, and are 
now out seeing a bit of the front—just for re- 
laxation. All work and no play,—you know.” 


UT I was not long to be denied the sight of 
real American masculinity in war attire. 
There, on the top of a neighboring knoll, was a 
detachment of uniformed men watching with 
intent gaze the progress of a deHaviland 4 (no 
offense meant to Mr. Borglum or to the New 
York Times) through the clouds. I turned to 
my guide to ask him if, by any chance, I was 
correct in picking the man with the face like 
General Pershing’s for General Pershing, when 
he volunteered all the information I needed. 
“We now come,” he said, “to what corre- 
sponds to the Dress Circle in your American 
theatre. These seats are all right if you can’t 
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OVER THE TOP 


A sketch -by Naudin,—one 
of the many illustrations 
designed by this noted 
French artist for Helleu’s 
edition of Geraldy’s “La 
Guerre, Madame,” the first 
English version of which 
was published in Vanity 
Fair for February and 
March, 1917 


get anything better. On the hill at the left you 
will see a delegation representing the Ameri- 
can Overseas Committee of the New and En- 
larged Encyclopedia, which is about to be 
published next spring. This committee has 
been sent over to visit the front in order that 
they may get what they refer to as ‘color’ for 
writing up the section in the encyclopedia 
labelled ‘War to Worcestershire.’ They are 
shown some of last year’s shell-holes, given a 
few pieces of shrapnel, and sent home, fairly 
reeking with ‘color.’ All they want, anyway, is 
to see a little something of the horrors of war, 
just enough to give a touch of reality to the news 
when they get home. They may also be induced 
to talk to reporters on their local papers.” 

Again our car sped forward. (I fancy I 
haven’t mentioned the car before, have I? Well, 
we had one, anyway. One simply must draw 
the line somewhere in denying oneself comforts 
in this war.) The pleasant, wooded hillsides 
gave way to more pleasant, wooded hillsides. 
It was a beautiful afternoon for a matinee. 

And there, as if it had known what my last 
sentence was going to be, was the jolliest mati- 
nee party you could wish to see. A few yards 
in front of us we discerned a group of Ameri- 
cans of deferred classification, fiercely arrayed 
in Sam Brown belts and the war-like uniform 
of that most implacable of all our non-fighting 
branches: the American Civilian Investigating 
Corps. This particular.delegation, which was 
being shown the front, represented the National 
Mushroom Association of the United States, 
and they were over on an official mission of 
investigation to study the effects of continued 
shell-fire on the fungus growth of Northern 
France. If they found that battle conditions 
aided the growth of rare fungi, they were to 
draw up a report suggesting that we have a war 
of our own sometime in America, for the pur- 
pose of adding to our somewhat limited list of 
mushroom species. There are really a lot of 
beneficial effects of war when you come to fig- 
ure them all out. 


UST at present, the committee was taking a 
look around to see the way in which the 
soldiers lived, and to get a good working 
knowledge of modern warfare. One is so apt 
to get into a rut (Continued cn page 88) 
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' EUGENE HUTCHINSON 


ass R i a i Si ca RE Cate ci sii Recetas a aati 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Because he is a Chicago lawyer 
of high attainments; because 
there is hope of his becoming a 
New Yorker; because he is the 
author of “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy”; because he is the most un- 
assuming of men; but chiefly 
because, rightly or wrongly, he 
is known as the inventor , of so- 
called free verse in America 


PAUL THOMPSON 


FLOYD GIBBONS 


Because he is an excellent speaker and a 
brilliant writer; because he escaped the 
Hun pirates who torpedoed the Laconia; 
because he followed with the marines into 
Chateau Thierry; but chiefly because, in 
line of his duty as war correspondent there, 
he was wounded, and won the Croix de Guerre 


UMBERTO, OF PIEDMONT 


Because, at the age of fourteen, he 
is the most popular young prince in 
Europe; because he is a student and 
linguist of high attainments; because, 
like his father, the King of Italy, 
he is happiest when at the front; but 
chiefly. because he is bound—by 
reason of his character, scholarship 
and honesty—to become a dominant 
factor in the politics of Europe 


VANITY FAIR 


secteur pre mprremecrnr 


of Fame: 


ANDRE CHARLES MESSAGER 
Because he is a French composer 
of high rank and the author of 
a dozen operas; because he has 
been the artistic director at Co- 
vent Garden, and was appointed 
first conductor of the Paris 
Opera, but chiefly because he has 
come to America to conduct the 
special tour of the Symphony Or- 
chestra of the Paris Conservatoire 


MALCe, 4 ARBUTHNOT 


CAPTAIN EDWARD KNOBLOCK 


Because, though a British subject, he is an 
American by birth; because he is an author 
and playwright of the first rank; because 
his best play is soon to be seen here, but 
chiefly because, in two years of active ser- 
vice, he has attained both popularity and dis- 
tinction as an officer in the British army 


CH. BLANPIZO 
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Robert W. Chanler’s mural decoration, ““The Landing of Columbus,’ 


’ 


now in place, in the Naval Training’Station at Pelham Bay 


The Drunkard’s Child 


A Characteristic Example of the New Tabloid Drama 


A Room in a Tenement House. A Poor 
Mother. A Good Little Child. 


Tue Goop LittLe CHILD (alone) 


After having worked without a pause, all 
week long, my poor and unhappy mother has 
gone to deliver seven thousand dress shields to 
a wholesale cloak and suit emporium. In the 
meanwhile my unworthy father is drinking 
himself into insensibility in the corner saloon. 


THE Poor MoTHER (entering) 


Here I am, back again, my dear little child. 
And see! I have subtracted a few cents from 
my meagre salary in order to buy you this 
modest toy. 


THE Goop LITTLE CHILD (taking the toy) 


Oh! It is a Noah’s Ark, with a little Noah, 
and a little Noah’s wife, some little sheep 
decked out with pink ribbons, and some little 
green trees mounted on round wooden plat- 
forms. 


THE Poor MoTHER 


To-day, being Saturday, your unworthy 
father will shortly come in here, and treat us 
to a scene of drunken fury. I feel that blows 
are going to rain in this unhappy home. 


Tue Goop LittLE CHILD 


Oh! If I were only seven or eight years old, 
Mother,. you would see how quickly I would 
free you from the man who so sorely tortures 
you. I have read in the papers, with which 
you wrap up your work, of the heroic exploits 
performed by those good children who blow 
out their father’s brains in order to protect 
their mothers, or who stab their mothers in 
order to deliver their fathers. The example of 
these little agents of Providence haunts me day 
and night. But, alas! I am only six and a 
half: a revolver would, I fear, be too heavy a 
weapon for my frail and childish hands. 


THE Poor MotTHER 


Sweet Baby! Let us resign ourselves. Let 
us endure, without. complaining, the invectives 


By CAMI 


and blows of your unworthy father. Retire to 
your bed. I am going into the next room to 
sew dress shields all night long. (She goes into 
the next room.) 


THE Goop LitTLE CHILD (alone) 


I hear uncertain footsteps mounting the 
stairs. They are those of my unworthy father. 
He will wish, as usual, to penetrate into the 
room where my mother is working, in order 
that he can hit her over the head with the 
poker. Oh, this has all gone on too long. I 





CAMI 
This newest of the French humorists is a native of Pau, 


where he was born in 1884. He began his career as an 
actor, but, in 1909, decided to devote himself entirely to 
literature. He founded ‘Le Petit Corbillard Illustré”’, 
—which, roughly rendered, is “The Undertaker’s Illus- 
trated News’. At present, however, like every French- 
man, Cami is a soldier. He has written several novels 
and plays, but is chiefly known for his humorous writ- 
ings, ‘“L’Homme 4 la Téte d’Epingle”, “Pour Lire sous 
la Douche”, etc. He has just completed an operetta 
entitled ‘‘Le fils des Trois Mousquetaires”, which is soon 
to be played by Albert Brasseur at the Porte St. Martin 
Theatre. “The Drunkard’s Child” is one of the tabloid 
dramas included in “L’Homme 4a la Téte d’Epingle”, 
and is reprinted here by permission of Cami and of 
Ernest Flammarion, his publisher. Cami’s peculiar 
form of humor has found some imitators, but none who 
can even approximate the model in originality or style 


must defend and protect my good and most 
unhappy mother. 


THE UNWorRTHY FATHER (staggering drunk- 
enly as he enters the room) 


Where is your mother? 


THE Goop LitTLE CHILD 


My mother sits in the next room earning our 
daily bread. (The unworthy father turns 
toward the room where his wife is working. 
The good little child stops him with his out- 
stretched arms.) No, unworthy father, you 
shall not pass! 


THE UNWorTHY FATHER 


I shall not pass? Insect! 


THE Goop LittLe CHILD 


No! Beat me, since you are a bad and un- 
worthy father, but you shall not brutalize my 
unhappy mother. 


THE UNWorRTHY FATHER (beating his son) 


Take that! and that! and that! (Catching 
sight of the Noah’s ark.) Sheep? Sheep in 
my home? T’ll fix your sheep! (He stamps 
on the Noah’s ark.) 


THE Goop Litre Cuixp (tears in his eyes) 


My poor Noah’s ark! (Aside, and happily.) 
Oh, Joy! My unworthy father, exhausted by 
stamping on my Noah’s ark, has stretched out 
on the bed by the open window. See! He is 
already asleep, deep in his soulless and brutal 
slumber. My mother will not be beaten to- 
night. Oh, when shall I light on the scheme 
which will finally deliver her? When? Let 
me concentrate. 


THE UNWorTHY FATHER(talking in his sleep) 
Sheep in my home ?—Sheep ? 
THE Goop LitTLE CHILD 


My unworthy father still sleeps. The ter- 
rible storm which has just broken loose has not 
awakened him. The thunder growls formidably 
and my poor mother (Continued on page102) 
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Geraldine Farrar arid 
Milton Sills, in “The 
Hell Cat,” her most re- 
cent Goldwyn picture, 
taken in Cody, Wyo- 
ming. Miss Farrar re- 
fers to this drama in her 


article printed below 


VANITY FAIR 





| The Art of Acting in the Movies 


Requires a Technique Unlike That of the Operatic Stage 


happened at the moving picture studio. 

As it was his first visit there, he had 
some difficulty in finding my dressing room. 
After wandering about through a labyrinth of 
alley-ways, he was finally guided to my door 
by a melody that chanced to be issuing from 
that corner of the studio. You see, in between 
“takes”, I sometimes find time to study some 
of my operatic roles. 

“Truly,”’ he exclaimed banteringly, “you are 
an artist lost in a movie manufactory!” 

“Not lost, my dear,” I retorted, “an artist is 
not lost, but multiplied, in the cinema.” 

Then followed one of our many and endless 
discussions on the subject of the film drama; 
for, while Mr. Tellegen believes in the art of 
the cinema as a potentiality only, to be de- 
veloped later into something artistically static, 
I always contend that it is already an estab- 
lished art, not brought to its maximum of per- 
fection, perhaps, but moving very rapidly and 
surely in that direction. 


Mi‘ TELLEGEN really started it. It 


NE cannot blame Mr. Tellegen, however, 

for calling our studio a “movie manu- 
factory”. The huge, barn-like, glass-enclosed 
workshop looks more like a storage house for 
electrical lighting appliances and furniture, 
than a temple of dramatic art. In the center 


By GERALDINE FARRAR 


of all this mechanical confusion, the visitor is 
hypnotized by an island of light, so bright, 
that it is difficult at first, for the unaccustomed 
eve, to note that it envelopes an elegantly ap- 
pointed drawing-room, enclosed by three walls, 
close to which are planted the clinical looking 
“broadsides”, ‘mercury lights” and ‘flaming 
arcs”, all of which contribute to the island of 
blinding light. 

The “‘domelight” overhead not only adds to 
the luminosity, but alas, to the great heat of 
the place as well. 

Mr. Barker, the director of my picture, .““The 
Turn of the Wheel,” which was filmed at Fort 
Lee during the burning days of June and July, 
jokingly remarked that he wore his broad- 
brimmed Panama hat throughout the day in 
order not to get sun-burned! 

The great heat and excessive light, so hard 
on one’s eyes, also acts as a disintegrating force 
upon one’s make-up. Grease-paint and pow- 
der, diluted by perspiration, have an alarming 
way of disappearing in little rivulets, so that 
if one is to achieve the smooth and pearly com- 
plexion so alluring on the screen, one must 
stop every five minutes or so and repair the 
ravages of these artificial tropics. 

Another thing that adds to the confusion is 
the fact that, while the scenes are rehearsed 
and “shot”, a dozen or so electricians are con- 


stantly moving back and forth, adjusting their 
lights, shifting this fuse or that. Overalled, 
begrimed with the ear-marks of their trade, 
they move about with fine unconcern and a 
nonchalance that a débutante might well envy. 

Very soon, however, one learns not to mind 
these conditions, and, as time goes on, one be- 
comes oblivious to everything, except the scene 
that one is enacting. 


HE dramatic technique involved in op- 

eratic acting is often complex, and nerve- 
taxing, by reason of its combination of sing- 
ing and acting. I find that the simplicity 
of acting for motion pictures is a great relief 
to me after an arduous winter at the Metro- 
politan. My “movie” season is really my an- 
nual period of relaxation, for, having been 
blessed at birth with a super-abundance of 
vitality, the work at the studio seems more like 
recreation to me than actual labor. 

Compared to the spoken drama, the opera 
in reality offers one a restricted sphere of dra- 
matic expression, while the movies are quite 
the most unrestricted sphere of all drama. The 
greatest opera singers must all, in the past, have 
chafed under the dramatic restraint of the 
opera, many of them have threatened, time and 
again, to leave the singing stage for the speak- 
ing stage—but only (Continued on page 90) 
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A Clinic On Nomenclature 


Does Your Name Suit Your Career? 


HILE it may be true that a rose by 

any other name would smell as sweet, 

it is a pretty sure thing that it wouldn’t 
seem to smell as sweet if it so happened that 
it was called a rosenberg. And while the Con- 
stitution of the United States theoretically 
maintains that any American-born citizen may 
possibly become President, it is an equally 
good bet that a fellow with a name like Bruno 
O’Brien or Ambrose Wiffel would stand a 
blamed poor chance of seeing the inside of the 
White House. Even if, indeed, the rival can- 
didate were William Jennings Bryan. 

What’s in a name? The question may be 
answered very simply. Say you are a stranger 
in a city, are seized, upon a remote highway, 
with a sudden cramp, and desire to consult 
a physician forthwith, A mile down the 
street, you come upon a building in the front 
windows of which are visible the shingles of 
three doctors. The first shingle reads: “Dr. 
Ignatz Loos.’’ The second shingle reads: “Dr. 
Hugo Gula.” The third shingle reads: “Dr. 
John J. Smith.” 

Which of these three doctors would get the 
trade of your cramp? Plainly enough, the last. 
Why, you will have to answer for yourself. 
But, however you answer it, you come finally 
to the conclusion that the fundamental impulse 
that propelled you (and the cramp) into Dr. 
Smith’s office was little else than 
the comfortable sound of Doc. 
Smith’s name. 


pe those persons who believe 
that names mean absolutely 
nothing, let us exhibit another ex- 
periment. Take, for example, a 
very popular romantic play like 
the “Romance” of Edward Shel- 
don. The principal characters in 
this play are named, respectively, 
Thomas Armstrong, Cornelius 
Van Tuyl and Margherita Caval- 
lini. Keep the manuscript intact, 
with not so much as a syllable al- 
tered, but change the Thomas 
Armstrong into Cholmondely 
Tootle, the Cornelius Van Tuyl 
into Ralph Sprinz, and the Mar- 
gherita Cavallini into Filomena 
Pit. What success would the 
play have in the way of senti- 
mental, romantic appeal? Im- 
agine the so-called love scenes! 


HY do theatre audiences 
laugh at a cheese named 
Gorgonzola and not at a doubly 
vociferous and doubly puissant 
cheese named Miinster? For the 
same reason that they laugh at a reference to 
Weehawken and not at one to a neighboring 
New Jersey village like Rutherford, a village 
intrinsically every bit as jocose as Weehawken. 
Why is Kalamazoo funny and the just as 
funny Michigan town of Marshall not funny? 
What makes people snicker derisively at Osh- 
kosh and on the other hand treat with silent 
respect the nearby and equally comic Wis- 
consin hamlet of Appleton? Well, the same 
thing that caused Amelia Bingham to appreci- 


By RUPERT CROSS 


ate that if she remained Millie Smilley, as 
per baptism, no one would ever accept her as 
an actress capable of histrionic heights more 
elevated than smearing a comic Irishman in 
the eye with a Tutti Frutti. 

It is as ridiculous to believe that a name 
means nothing to a man or woman as it would 
be to believe that a name means nothing to a 
dish of food. What theatricai producer would 
engage for the role of Romeo an actor, however 
talented, who was known to the world as Julius 
Katzenjammer? What restaurant patron would 
enjoy the dish half as much if it weren’t 
named mountain oysters? Suppose General 
John J. Pershing’s first two names were Claude 
and Ethelbert: would we have as much con- 
fidence in him? Imagine giving three lusty 
cheers for General Claude Ethelbert Pershing! 

More feats for the imagination. Imagine 
being impressed by a woman with a fireside- 
sounding name like Carrie Dudley (alias Mrs. 
Leslie Carter) in the role of Du Barry. Think 
of being impressed by Irish impersonations on 
the part of a girl named Blanche Minzesheimer 
(alias Belle Blanche). Imagine having col- 
lected cigarette pictures of Pauline Schmidgall 
(Pauline Hall). What if Jerome K. Jerome 
spelled out his middle name—Klapka? 

Why has Elsie Janis persistently denied with 
a suspicious indignation that she was born Bier- 





COURTESY OF SCOTT AND FOWLES 


AN ARMILLARY SPHERE, BY PAUL MANSHIP 


Here is an extraordinary bit of sculpture. It is the 
plaster model for an armillary sphere, or sun dial, or 
chart of the heavens, by one of our best known American 
sculptors. The sphere in its final form will be twenty 
feet high and more than sixty feet in circumference, and 
will constitute the largest sun dial in existence. The 
instrument is intended to give a just conception of the 
constitution of the heavens and of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, as seen by an observer on the earth. 
It consists of a number of rings fixed together so as to 
represent the principal imaginary circles of the celestial 
sphere, and these are movable round the polar axis with- 
in a meridian and horizon, as in the ordinary celestial 
globe. It was by means of such rings, furnished with 
sights, that Ptolemy and a host of other ancient astrono- 
mers invariably made their heavenly observations 


If Not, Why? 


bauer? How many bottles of Mary Garden Per- 
fume would they sell if they had named it, 
instead, Schumann-Heink? What if the Ori- 
ental Theda Bara had stuck to her real Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, name of Miss Goodman? Who 
would have listened to Billy Sunday if his 
name had been Max Blitz? Jacob Beer, even 
though he changed his name to Giacomo 
Meyerbeer, remains fodder for the vaudeville 
comics. What girl, however handsome. the 
man and however opulent he was in the goods 
of the world, would enthuse over marrying him 
if he happened to enjoy such a name as Eli- 
phalet Gilgal, or Joel Pecos, or Kosciusko 
Saus? 

Rex Beach and Jack London, signed to 
stories of wild Alaska, are names more or less 
convincing. But say there were a woman who 
could write stories of wild Alaska very much 
better than these twain—whose name happened 
to be Gladys Darling or Mae Sunshine. What 
serious consideration would the poor girl get? 
Or say the magazine writer named Bonnie 
Ginger, whose work appears regularly in the 
Street and Smith publications, had chanced 
to write Andreas Latzko’s “Men In War’— 
who would have been disturbed by it? What 
if the actress named Trixie Friganza had been 
in Edith Cavell’s place, or the motion-picture 
girls named Arline Pretty and Louise Lovely 
in the places of the Congressional 
Jeannette Rankin and the Suffra- 
gette Pankhurst! 


HE theory that a name means 

next to nothing, and that it ex- 
ercises little or no bearing upon 
the fortunes of its owner, is a 
theory akin to that which would 
stoutly maintain that a girl named 
Minnie Ohio would be as likely 
to impress Covent Garden, as 
Marguerite, despite her equal tal- 
ents, as the one named Mignon 
Nevada. There are exceptions, 
of course, but they prove little. 
For one Leo Ditrichstein who has 
succeeded in enchanting the mat- 
inée girl despite the influenza 
of his name, there have been sev- 
eral dozen who, afraid to take so 
great a chance, have astutely 
turned the natal Simon into Sel- 
wyn, Lepper into Abingdon, and 
something or other considerably 
less harmonious into Courtenay. 
And for one Ludwig Rottenberg 
who has succeeded in the musical 
world in spite of his patronymic, 
there have been a score or more 
who, sensing the danger, have 
changed their names in the nick of time. 

What chance did poor Mr. O. U. Bean, who 
produced “An Aztec Romance” in the Manhat- 
tan Opera House six or seven years ago, stand? 
Even if he had revealed himself a new Gordon 
Craig or Reinhardt? What serious attention, 
in turn, would Gordon Craig ever have at- 
tracted had his name been O. U. Bean? 

And, finally, what if Rigo, the eye-rolling 
fiddler, had possessed a name like Herman or 
Gus! 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG MAURICE GCLO3-FG the Go 
Peggy Hopkins, a graduate of the Follies and Charlotte Ives has temporarily deserted the 
of the movies, where she played in James stage for the movies. She will play the 








ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 

Leonora Hughes has been successful both as 
a dancer and on the stage. She is row tak- 
ing up movies as an occupation, and will 
appear in the near future in the Famous Play- 
ers production of “The Indestructible Wife” 


















CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Clare Eames is appearing in the Julie Opp 
Faversham and Lee Shubert production of 
the spectacular patriotic play, ‘‘Freedom,” 
the cast of which numbers a thousand. Miss 
Eames is a niece of Mme. Emma Eames 









Montgomery Flagg’s comedies, is to appear leading feminine réle with Enrico Caruso in 
in a new play under the Shubert management the new Artcraft picture, “Prince Cosimo” 


frequer 


Recent Exponents of Dramatic Versatility ae 


“Lig 
Proving That the Stage Is Often an Understudy for the Screen at all. 
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The New Plays 


The Attacks and Counter-Attacks of Our Autumn and Winter Dramas 


ITH an onrush which—for lavishness 
and verve—can only be compared to that 


characterizing the advance of Spanish 
influenza, the Autumn plays burst upon us. 
So thick and fast did they come that several 
feeble comedies and one or two weak dramas 
were trampled on in the mob and passed away 
before help could be summoned. 

There was simply no keeping up with them. 
The nights were packed with premiéres. Ten 
of them were crammed into one week, and 
rather a slow week it was, at that. 

The suffering among the first-night- 
ers was intense. As for the critics— 
Mr. De Foe, Mr. Reamer, Mr. Nathan, 
et al—they simply couldn’t make up 
their minds, on any given evening, 
which opening they might, with the least 
degree of suffering, attend. Panting, 
with eyes starting from their sockets, 
they tore frantically around from one 
theatre to another, to fall, sobbing with 
exhaustion, into their accustomed seats 
on the aisle. 

But, try as they would, they were al- 
ways a lap or two behind. Even as they 
dashed off a review of one play, the 
managers would unleash three more on 
them. There has been nothing like it 
since the days of the Gold Rush. 


ROM my couch in the sanatorium, 

I pen these few poor lines. I ama 
little better now. In fact, they say that, 
with careful nursing, I may pull 
through. If no one ever mentions the 
words ‘Over Here,” or “One of Us,” 
or “Crops and Croppers” in my hear- 
ing, I still have a fighting chance. I 
feel stronger already—it is the blessed 
peace that is doing it. For a whole 
week, there have been no new plays. I 
am almost able to look back calmly on 
the frenzied past. Some incidents I 
can even recall with pleasure—there 
was “Lightnin’,” Iremember...... 

I went to see ‘Lightnin’ ” with dread 
in my heart. I knew that Winchell 
Smith and Frank Bacon wrote it, and I 
knew it was so successful that Tyson 
planned retiring on the advance sale of 
seats for it, but I distrusted it neverthe- 
less. I had heard that it was one of 
those homely plays, and I suspected it 
of scenes in which Mother would place 
the guiding lamp in the settin’-room winder, 
and in which Nellie would lay out supper on 
the red and white tablecloth. I knew, too, 
that the principal character was an old man, 
and I was firmly convinced that bits of rustic 
philosophy would be recited in age-cracked 
accents; and I fully expected an abundance of 
quavered optimisms about everything’s always 
turning out for the best, if we just do what 
the Good Book says. 


ELL, I was all wrong 
It grieves me deeply to find out how 
frequently and how violently wrong I can be— 
it doesn’t seem reasonable, somehow. 
“Lightnin’ ” wasn’t what I expected it to be 
at all. From the moment I entered the Gaiety 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


Theatre, it kept my mind off the war and my 
bills, and I’m deeply indebted to the author, 
and to Frank Bacon’s performance of the title 
role, Lightnin’ Bill Jones. I don’t mean to trv 
to tell you about how good he is—I know 
you have heard all about that from everyone 
who has seen him. People go about acclaiming 
him as a second Joseph Jefferson,—although 
I can’t help feeling that a good deal of the ac- 
claim is founded on his distinctly Jeffersonian 
hat, just as people looked at Rupert Brooke’s 


BARON DE MEYER 





Lucille Cavanagh, an artist who is now the head of her 
own dancing company, and one of the most successful 
dancers of our day. Miss Cavanagh is planning to 
devote the coming theatrical season to a vaudeville tour 


collar and cried, ‘‘Another Shelley!” But that’s 
none of my affair, of course. If they think it 
nicer to call him a second, instead of just say- 
ing how good he is on his own account, let 
them, that’s what I say—I’m for free speech. 

Somehow, I have heard very little excite- 
ment about “‘Someone in the House.” It slipped 
unobtrusively into the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
when everybody was looking at a lot of other 
openings, and nobody did anything much about 
it, one way or the other. All I knew about it 
was what I could glean from the billboards— 
that it was a “melodramatic comedy”, what- 
ever that might be, and that it had taken the 
united efforts of three people, Larry Evans, 
Walter Percival and George S. Kaufman, to 
write it. And then I went to see the thing, 


and they completely sold me on it. It wasn't 
so much the melodramatic part that intrigued 
me, as we say in Greenwich Village; the melo- 
drama is the good old crook masterpiece with 
the society burglar and the Hammond necklace 
and all that. No, it’s the comedy that got me. 
It’s the best time I have had in, lo, these many 
weeks—ever since the current theatrical sea- 
son opened, to be perfectly accurate. 

And the thing is done so perfectly, too. Has- 
sard Short, as the amateur author of a play for 
the benefit of a war charity, and Lynne 
Fontanne, in a part that is a perfect 
dramatization of F. P. A.’s Dulcinea, 
do the best bits of characterization that 
have been seen in these parts in many 
a day. You have to keep telling your- 
self all through the evening that they’re 
just making believe—they are not really 
that way at all. Robert Hudson, who 
reminded me so much of Harry Fox 
that I expected him to burst into song at 
any moment, is pleasantly effortless as 
the crook, and Julia Hay is charming 
as the heroine. You could go right on 
down through the cast that way and 
never find an error, except that I do 
wish William Mack had a little more to 
do. “The part he has now doesn’t even 
cut in on his evening. 


VER at the Comedy, which has 

been all done over in honor of the 
event, John Williams is producing 
Oscar Wilde’s “An Ideal Husband”— 
invariably spoken of as ‘The Ideal 
Husband” by the same group of intel- 
lectuals who always refer to “The Doll’s 
House.” The company is one of excep- 
tional brilliance (see advertisements) 
with Constance Collier, Beatrice Beck- 
ley, Norman Trevor, Julian L’Estrange, 
and Cyril Harcourt among those pres- 
ent. Constance Collier, many critics 
said, was hopelessly miscast as Mrs. 
Chevely, but she played the lady just 
as I have always pictured her, se I was 
perfectly happy. Beatrice Beckley has 
the thankless job of playing Lady Chil- 
tern, one of those frightfully virtuous 
women of Wilde’s who can’t utter the 
simplest observation without dragging 
in such Sabbatical expressions as “we 
needs must”. Norman Trevor, as Sir 
Robert Chiltern, seems to have adapted 
a new technique; the idea is to see how quickly 
he can get through his speeches. He broke 
all previously existing world’s records in the 
second-act tirade about women’s love. I thought 
that Julian L’Estrange reached the highest 
point of the whole production. He played 
Lord Goring apparently without an effort, tak- 
ing the whole thing quite calmly, uttering his 
epigrams as if he had just happened to think 
them up that moment. 

Somehow, no matter how well done an Oscar 
Wilde play may be, I always am far more 
absorbed in the audience than in the drama. 
There is something about them that never fails 
to enthrall me. They have a conscious ex- 
quisiteness, a deep appreciation of their own 
culture. They exude (Continued on page 98) 
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Grapeshot and Shrapnel 


Aimed at Some of Life’s Minor Engagements and Surprises 


“The Divette region has been skillfully put between 
us and the enemy.”—German description of retreat. 


NDESIRED ground was first cleverly 
U interposed between one foot and the 

other and the process was rapidly re- 
peated till village after village was slyly in- 
sinuated into the hands of the foe. By succes- 
sive manoeuvres the horizon was slipped in 
between the two lines, and on each occasion 
the advancing Allies suffered a heavy loss of 
proximity to the Germans. 


HE Kaiser’s speech at the Krupp Works 

in Essen, calling upon the people to seek 
the Kingdom of Heaven, seems to have of- 
fended the more moderate party in Germany, 
which has always been opposed to extreme 
views of annexation. 


HE discovery by the Post Office authorities 

of something objectionable in the New York 
Nation was rather a surprise. Subscribers to 
the Nation may have suspected that along 
toward the middle of .a number there might be 
something objectionable, but they certainly did 
not imagine anyone’s reading that far in order 
to detect it. 


“God has not made Americans clean shaven and 
i.rm-featured for nothing.”—H. G. Wells. 


ET us hope we may not prove unworthy of 
the destiny in the world for which Heaven 
has shaved us. 


E are requested by the New York Jnde- 

pendent to compare the style of an article 
by its editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, with the style 
of Benjamin Franklin, Parkman, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Addison. We have done so, 
and we were disposed at first to blame these 
overrated writers, but it is only charitable to 
reflect that they were obliged to take the models 
of their time. They could not foresee what 
Mr. Hamilton Holt would accomplish. And 
the same thing will apply to Shakespeare, Bun- 
yan and the Book of Job, in case the next 
article by Mr. Hamilton Holt leads one to dis- 
parage those authors. 


om noticeable thing about farm life as led 
by young women in the illustrated press is 
that so much of the work is approached back- 
wards. Backing off to the field with their 
happy faces toward the camera, they will often 
pitch a load of hay without, for one instant, 
averting their eyes. They say the better-looking 
sort of farm girls have learned to harvest an 
entire crop without seeing it. Work requiring 
close inspection is left to those who prefer a 
profile exposure. 


E have been unable to verify the rumor 

that that nutrition expert who recently 
declared that “Instinct is, after all, the only 
safe guide in eating,” had acquired some heavy 
holdings in a lobster-canning plant. 


HE government’s prompt taking over of 
that munition plant whose management 
broke the law for the purpose of bringing this 
change about. leads the income-tax payer to in- 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


quire whether, after the revenue act goes into 
effect, a little law-breaking on his part might 
not induce the government to run the family 
for him. One would gladly accept some small 
clerical position about the house if the govern- 
ment food and fuel experts could really make 
a go of it. 


ECENT investigations have brought out 

the fact that there is no end to the sensa- 

tional devices of the Hearst journalism. Once 
or twice it has even tried the truth. 


HE British Government, in its plan for 

promoting the teaching of German, seems 
unaware of the danger foreseen by the letter- 
writers in our press that the better you under- 
stand what the Germans say the more you will 
love them. We had supposed that if we once 
grasped the difference between the dative and 
the accusative case we should immediately feel 
ourselves impelled to sing “Deutschland tiber 
Alles.” So we did not grasp it. 


HE change of the New York Times from 

its profound conviction of September 16 
that the Austrian peace move ought not to be 
rejected to its profound conviction of Septem- 
ber 21 that it ought to be rejected, was attri- 
buted by some persons to the fact that in the 
meantime it had been rejected—the idea being 
that you ought not to do anything unless you 
do it, in which case it ought not to be left 
undone. 


HE delay in publishing the constitution and 

by-laws of the new patriotic organization to 
be known as War Aunts is said to be due to 
the inability of its members to agree on the 
design for their puttees. 


T is understood that shack-holders in the 

Upper Bronx from whose ménages goats are 
now serving with the colors as mascots, have 
been authorized by the War Department to fly 
a specially designed service flag. 


“Among the Americans, I’ve found that the ma- 
jority do not know what they are fighting for.”— 
Crown Prince. 


UST drifting about Europe absent-mindedly 

with their guns, we suppose, till some one 

happened to remark that it was the open sea- 
son for Germans. 


T has been suggested that that portion of the 
energy of American clergymen now applied 
to devising proper punishments for the Kaiser 
had perhaps better be devoted to problems re- 
quiring a greater degree of mental preparation. 
It is felt that, with the German Kaiser once in 
our hands, something will whisper to us exactly 
what to do next. 


INCE the latest movement in the liquor 

market, the presumption is that any man 
seen reeling in the streets is an impostor. The 
well-bred possessor of true drunkenness does 
not go about freely in public places flaunting it 
in the faces of persons who have less than he 
has. Ostentatious display of that sort, as a 
means of keeping up one’s credit with the 


trades folk, is becoming more and more frowned 
upon by people of really good taste. 


HE death of General Hindenburg, by oc- 

curring as it does at intervals, relieves the 
newspapers from much embarrassment, in the 
absence of authentic news from Germany. 


O long as people neglect to save their peach 

stones, prune pits, fishbones, egg shells, 
tea grounds, and other articles of that kind 
desired by the government, just so long will 
the swollen fortune of the profiteering Ameri- 
can garbage man mount up. 


“There is a kind of purple laborer de luxe.”—The 
New York Times. 


CATTERED about a handsome country 
place, purple laborers give just the dash of 
color that is desirable. Some seekers after 
novelty employ them also as indoor men, but 
a quieter shade for the home is still quite gen- 
erally preferred. 


HE blasé historical scholar who declared 

that events of the first importance occur 
only at intervals of five hundred years is re- 
ported as expressing a good deal of interest 
in what is now taking place in Europe. 


noe that there is no place for courses in 
the dead languages, in the military in- 
stitutions into which our colleges have been 
transformed, some people fear that a student of 
Latin will learn as little of it as the thousands 
of graduates who preceded him. 


HE morning paper’s description of the new 

tenor as “springing from the great Ameri- 
can Desert and emerging from Salt Lake,” 
led us to expect rather the type of tenore robus- 
to than one of the lyric quality. 


FTER reading what the four foreign cor 
respondents and the six domestic military 
experts had to say, and studying the respective 
maps pretty carefully, we could at any rate 
make out that something did happen, the day 
before, somewhere on the Western front, that 
was undoubtedly to the advantage of the cause 
we have at heart. 


“T’m terribly disappointed in Mr. Roosevelt. After 
the way my wife and I entertained him when he 
was here as our guest, for him to take the stand he 
has is very ungentlemanly.”—William II. 


HIS was said before our entry in the war. 

Since then, Colonel Roosevelt has behaved 
in a manner that is regarded, by his former 
hosts in Berlin, as positively boorish. 


“The final test of flying is in the air.”—Exchange. 


AKING it all in all, if the thing must be 
done, air seems as good a medium as any 
other. 


HE causes of the Japanese rice riots still 

remain obscure, but the early impression 
that they had something to do with the mo- 
notony of rice—no matter how you cook it— 
in the dessert course, appears to have been 
erroneous. 
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- Lou Tellegen, in a New Role 


His new dramatic vehicle is a play entitled, “The Blue Devil,” in which he will appear here early in the new year 
. ’ « - ° 











This touching scene is 
the hero’s farewell to his 
bevo, on the eve of his 
departure for the front. 
His heart aches at leav- 
ing it behind, and he 
cannot face the thought 
of the dry life overseas 


The girl he hated to leave behind him—a heart-rending scene 
showing some of the hero’s grief at leaving his fiancée. He 


Why Young Men Leave Home 


Sketches by Gordon Conway 


HERE are no words to describe the anguish of our 

men as they tear themselves away from the giddy de- 
lights of business, commuting, Ford-driving, and suburban 
life to enlist in the army and sail away to France. Shown 
on this page, with relentless accuracy, are the homely 
pleasures that a mz2n so hates to leave, while in contrast 
to them are drawn the scenes that await him on the field 
of honor in France. Somehow, it doesn’t seem to be quite as 
bad over there as he has been led to believe by the battle 
scenes in the movies. In fact, many American officers have 
been heard to acknowledge that home was never like this. 
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Close-up of our hero 
shortly after his arrival 
in France,—taking active 
part in the Champagne 
offensive,—showing that 
involuntary prohibition is 
not in vogue among the 
American army overseas 





This is a cross section of Paris, showing our hero’s enthusiastic 
welcome there, on the great day his regiment arrives. Ob- 





feels that his future in France, no matter how thrilling, can hold 
nothing for him—there won’t be anything like this over there 
a 





Perhaps the sharpest wrench was that of leaving his faithful 
Ford. He thought of the happy hours spent beneath it— 
of pleasant days passed in manicuring its carburetor and 
massaging its magneto, and he shrank from the motorless future 





Think how our hero hated to leave the dear old homestead—the 
eld family mortgages, the well-known leaks, the beloved red 
plush furniture, and all the other familiar objects. He could 
hardly bear to leave them all for some poor shack in France 


serve how bravely and with what truly soldierly spirit he has 
overcome his grief at tearing himself away from his fiancée 


And this, more or less gentle reader, is a glimpse of our hero 
in France, showing the cruel hardships of life at the front. 
Instead of his palatial Ford, he is forced to rough it in a Rolls- 
Royce, when he travels from place to place along the front 





This shows his quarters in France, somewhere just back of the 
American lines. Our hero is firmly persuaded that all this stuff 
about hardships about life at the front is the mere ravings of 
German propaganda—he thinks war is a wonderful institution 
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Common Faults in Bidding at Auction 
Where Most of the Average Player’s Money is Thrown Away 


the bidding at auction are in bidding suits 

that have no defensive value, and in bid- 
ding no-trumpers when the hand is a much 
better or safer suit contract. 

The above refers to what are called free bids 
such as the dealer’s first say, or any bid which 
the player is not forced to make in order to 
overcall his partner or opponents. 

In secondary bids, or in forced bids, the 
routine of bidding takes on a new complexion. 
This whole question of secondary bids, and the 
modifications necessitated by them will be con- 
sidered in the next issue of Vanity Fair. 


Trumps Are Bid For; Not Made 


HE chief fault with the initial suit-bids of 

the average player is that he thinks of noth- 
ing beyond having the suit he names as the 
trump. He forgets that his bid does not make 
the trump, although many persons use the ex- 
pression in their bids; “I make it hearts.” The 
trump is ‘“‘made”’ by the three other players at 
the table, after the first bidder has expressed 
his opinion. ‘They have just as much to say 
about it as he has, and they may accept or re- 
ject his proposition. ‘The result is that the 
hand may eventually be played not only upon 
another declaration, but by the opponents, in- 
stead of by the first bidder or his partner. 

If the first bid made were final, and the suit 
named by the first bidder were sure to be the 
trump, almost every suit bid we see at auction 
would be safe, if not technically correct. Even if 
the only object were to show the partner the suit 
one would like to have for the trump, the bid 
having no other significance, the majority of the 
declarations made would be beyond criticism. 


Two Objects in Bidding 


UT there is a secondary object in all origi- 
nal or free bids, especially the d2<ler’s, or 
that of some player to his left, if he passes. 
This secondary object is to inform the partner 
where he may expect to find some valuable as- 
sistance, in case he has sometning better to de- 
clare, or wishes to play the hand; or where he 
may depend upon the bidder for some sure 
tricks, in case he wishes to know the best de- 
fence, if the opponents get the final declara- 
tion. 

Experience and calculation have shown that 
the minimum for this purpose should be two 
sure tricks; not two tricks that are sure only 
if the lead comes in a certain way, or if the 
partner has certain cards, but tricks that are 
sure in themselves. ‘These are usually referred 
to as aces and kings; but there are only three 
combinations that are counted as good for two 
sure tricks in one suit. These are: 

AK AQJ KQJ 

No suit is a good free bid that is not headed 
by one or other of these combinations, unless 
there is enough in another suit to make up for 
the deficiency in the suit that is named. Con- 
vention requires one sure trick at least in the 
suit, and another trick in some suit that is not 
named; such as ace queen to five hearts, and 
the ace of clubs. Without the club, the heart 
suit is not a free bid. Failing this defensive 
strength, the bid should be postponed until the 
second round. All suits which are not bid on 


I VHE most common and expensive faults in 


By R. F. FOSTER 


the first round, are conventionally assumed to 
be good only, if trumps, and to be of little use 
for defensive purposes; one trick at the most. 


Misleading the Partner 


REE bids in suits which have no defensive 

value, or only one trick, may lead the part- 
ner into serious loss in two different ways. He 
may depend upon the suit for some assistance 
for his own bids, especially to fill out the only 
weak spot in a no-trumper, or for defence 
against the opponents’ bids, neither of which 
will be forthcoming. The first result is very 
common, and extremely annoying to a good 
partner. To illustrate, here is a hand in which 
this dependence on the original bid entirely up- 
set the partner’s calculations: 
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Z dealt and bid a club. Leave him with this 
bid, unopposed, and he will make the odd trick 
easily, perhaps two by cards. But the three 
others at the table have something to say about 
it. A bid a spade and Y two hearts. B as- 
sisted the spades and Y went to three hearts. 
He counts his six trumps as probably good for 
six tricks. The ace of diamonds is seven, and 
his partner’s two clubs, nine. When overcalled 
with three spades he went to four hearts, being 
willing to risk the loss of a trick rather than 
let the opponents make three odd at spades, 
and perhaps the game. 

A and B can make three by cards at spades, 
but no more. All that Y made at hearts was 
two odd, as B led a spade and A came right 
back with a trump, to disarm dummy. Give Z 
two sure tricks in clubs and not only are Y’s 
calculations sound, but B would never have as- 
sisted the spades, and three hearts would have 
been all that would be necessary to get the con- 
tract. Or, let the clubs be a secondary bid, and 
Y will not count upon his partner for any tricks. 

In case the opponents get the winning dec- 
laration, this initial error of bidding a defence- 
less suit may lead the partner into what he con- 
siders a safe or sure double. Take this case: 
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This hand of Z’s is a typical postponed, or 
secondary heart bid, yet he makes a free bid 
of it. If he were sure his bid would be final, 


there is no fault to find with it, because even 
as a secondary bid the combined hands are good 
for three odd at hearts. It is this occasional 
success with bad bids that leads so many play- 
ers to persevere with them, and to overlook the 
frequent losses they entail. 

But let us see what happens when the op- 
ponents are strong enough to bid and finally 
get the contract, Y being left under the impres- 
sion that Z has some defensive strength in the 
heart suit. A bid spades, Y two hearts and 
they finally got it up to four spades over four 
hearts. Y cannot see how it is possible for A to 
make ten tricks, so he doubles the four spades, 
just as A would have doubled five hearts. 

Y followed the rule and led his partner’s 
declared suit. A won the first two rounds and 
led a third, dummy discarding all three of his 
clubs. Z, of course, led the trump. A played 
the ace and led the diamond. Y now figures 
that by making sure of the ace of diamonds he 
may still defeat the contract if he can make a 
club trick, so he led the king and another 
trump. A cleverly played the jack and nine, 
unblocking B’s trumps. This allowed B to 
get in on the trump lead and make the king of 
diamonds. A trumped the next diamond with 
the queen of spades and led the trey, making 
four by cards, doubled. 


The Difference It Makes 


OW look what a difference it would have 

made if Z had avoided the error of bid- 
ding hearts initially. Let him postpone that 
bid until the second round, and Y will know 
that he has no defence in the heart suit, and 
will not lead it, but will start with the clubs, 
and two by cards is then the limit of possibility 
for A. Therefore if A bids more than two, 
he will be set. If he does not, Z will make his 
three odd at hearts. 


Suits Better Than No-Trumps 


oe other fault, which is extremely com- 
mon among untaught players, even those 
who have had experience enough to know bet- 
ter, -is bidding no-trumps upon hands that 
are much safer suit bids. It is an old saying 
among players of experience that “anything 
may happen to a no-trumper.” This is be- 
cause not one in ten is without its weak spot. 

The usual excuse for this preference for 
no-trumps is that it is easier to win the game 
with a no-trumper than with a suit. This is 
true only provided that you have enough tricks 
in the hand to go game at no-trumps. It is 
not true when you have tricks enough in a suit 
bid, and not enough in the no-trumper. Here 
is an example: 
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(Continued on page 88) 
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Dancing in the Checkered Shade 


The Elizabeth Duncan Pupils, in an Outdoor Masque, Held at Tarrytown, New York 
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Our Nouveaux Riches 
A Type Which Is Becoming More and More Frequent 


y Be action takes place at the house of Charles 
Alfred Gatesby-Browne, at 805 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Scene: A room furnished in exquisite 
taste: family portraits, objets d’art, antique furniture, 
—or what, in good faith, was bought for such,—etc. 
Gatesby-Browne is in morning clothes (it is about 
ten-thirty). He is reading the newspaper. He is tall, 
thin, and carries his nose as befits a man. of his 
rank. His white hair, brushed smoothly back from 
his forehead belies his youthful spirit. From his 
lofty expression one can tell nothing, save that it 
is a very lofty expression. 


Doxsson, GATESBY-BROWNE’Ss valet, knocks 
—and enters. 

GATESBY-BROWNE: (Absorbed in a news- 
paper) 2? ? ? (He indicates his feeling by 
three soft grunts.) 

Dosson: Our people are here, sir. 

G.-B. ? ? (as before—sharply, raising nis 
head): Dobson, have you gone out of your 
mind? Why adopt the manner of a farce- 
comedy valet. . “Our people!” 

Dosson (unperturbed); For the place at 
Newport, sir. 

G.-B.: Ah! He is prompt enough 
ten-thirty. Dobson, what the deuce does this 
man call himself? I don’t even remember his 
name. 

Dosson (with a faint intonation that might 
almost pass unnoticed): J1Gcs. 

G.-B.: Very well, ask him to come up. 

Dozson: All of them, sir? 

G.-B.: What do you mean, “All of them”? 
Is there more than one? 

Dosson: He has brought his family with 
him, sir. 

G.-B.: 
Children ? 

Dosson: Three, sir, beside the lady. 

G.-B.: What ages—approximately ? 

Dosson: Bad enough, sir. The oldest is 
already quite a little man. He has on what 
appears to be his first pair of long trousers. 
The others—girls—as yet, could hardly be said 
to count seriously; the mother has ceased to 
count at all. 

G.-B.: I fear she never quite knew how to 
count. H’m. By exhibiting his nu- 
merous progeny, he expects to obtain a reduc- 
tion. 

Dosson (smiling): I trust Mr. Gatesby- 
Browne will not allow himself to be beaten 
down. 

G.-B.: Certainly not! . . . I mean to 
say. That will do, Dobson, send 
them in. 

(Dobson shortly announces the Jiggs’. The 
head of the clan enters first. He wears a Palm 
Beach suit and his manner is extremely cor- 
dial.) 

Jiccs: Mr. Gatesby-Browne, you do me a 
great favor. 

G.-B.: Not at all, Mr. Jiggs, not at all. 

(Enter Mrs. Jiggs: washed-out face, diffi- 
dent bearing. She wears no other jewels than 
her pearl dog-collar—$23,750. and not a cent 
more—paid for last week! The son is as 
described by Dobson. The little girls are of an 
indescribable insignificance.) 

Jiccs (gaily): Undoubtedly, sir, you will 
say that this is like an invasion of Barbarians. 
Yes, yes, we violate your domicile 
but with the best possible intentions. 


That’s a happy idea! 


By ABEL HERMANT 





OTTO, PARIS 
ABEL HERMANT: FRENCH PLAYWRIGHT 
has been, for twenty-five years, a successful 
author of plays, novels, memoirs and sketches, 
and the most popular of all the contributors to 
“La Vie Parisienne.” He is now the President 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres, of Paris. 
His best known play is probably ‘Les Trans- 
atlantiques,” which was first presented at the 
Gymnase and had for its theme the travelling 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres, of Paris. 
The present sketch was written for Vanity Fair. 
In it the author has returned to his familiar 
field—the rich and eccentric Americans who do 
not quite know what to do with all their millions 


G.-B. (to Mrs. Jiggs): Won’t you sit down? 

Mrs. Jiccs: Well, if it gives you any plea- 
sure (she sits down.) I would much 
rather stand up and take the cricks out of my 
legs. You know how it is when you ride the 
whole blessed day in an auto . . . ! 


G.-B.: Yes, indeed. 
Mrs. Jiccs: Do you have much trouble with 
yours ? 


G.-B.: My legs, or my motor? Oh, I see! 
No, not lately. It was pretty far gone. But, 
as the engine still ran, I gave it to the Red 
Cross. 

Mrs. Jiccs (astonished): For nothing? 

Jiccs (quickly): Money means very little 
to you, sir, does it not? 

G.-B.: Don’t believe that, Mr. Jiggs, for a 
minute. 

jiccs: Ho ho! Very funny. (Yo Jlrs. 
Jiggs.) Did you get what he said? 

Mrs. Jiccs: Yes! (She laughs. 
tire family laughs.) 

G.-B.: This may just as well serve to bring 
us down to facts. Let us talk business, Mr. 
Jiggs. I have a number of things to attend to. 

Jiccs: You will excuse my coming, sir. I 
act and speak, broadly—without flourishes. 
But I think I know how to do the proper thing, 
if I do say it myself. 

Mrs. Jiccs: And there you said something! 

Jices (annoyed) : Well, let’s get back to bus- 
iness. (Changing his tone to the impressive in- 
tonation for formal introductions.) Mr. Gates- 
by-Browne, I want you to shake hands with— 


The en- 


G.-B.: Heavens! All of them? 

Jiccs: My wife? 

G.-B.: Oh! 

Jiccs: Mrs. Jiggs my son Eus- 


tace my daughters Elsie and Flor- 
ence. (G.-B. bows.) Now, if you ask me why 
I have brought all these persons here, I will 
tell you. (G.-B. makes a sign of agreement.) 
Mr. Gatesby-Browne, the fact that the Jiggs’ 
are about to lease your Newport villa makes 
no impression upon you eer 

G.-B. (interrupting): I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Jiggs,—on the contrary, the fact that you 
are taking the villa off my hands gives me the 
greatest of pleasure. 

Jiccs: No, no, no! (To his brood—with 
admiration.) There speaks the grand pluto- 
crat who cares to have nothing to do with busi- 
ness. (Zo G.-B.) You have not quite under- 
stood me. Newport, I meant to say, for you is 
nothing. Why, you must have been there at 
least two hundred times! 

G.-B.: I am only fifty-four years old. 

Jiccs: You did not even become, one day 
or another, the proud purchaser of this villa. 
You have only had the trouble of being born. 

G.-B.: Well, one does what one can. 

Jiccs: For us, Newport is an ex- 
altation—like grand opera. I tell you without 
shame—I do not blush for my parentage—that 
I have never planted a foot there 
neither has my wife we have never 
aspired higher than Long Beach—or the Or- 
anges. Naturally, Mr. Gatesby-Browne, to us 
this renting is an event, an historical event. 
With that in mind I have brought here my wife 
and my three children. I feel that the signa- 
tures which I am about to exchange with you 
would be worthless, were not all my family 
to be present when, for the first time in my 
life, I rent a house at Newport. That sir, is 
my idea. 

G.-B. (kindly): 
family man. 

Jiccs: I’m not asking you to say that 
: wait a minute I wish, be- 
sides, to teach them a lesson; to set them a 
fine example. 

G.-B. (surprised): Oh! 

Jiccs: I wish them to see exactly how a 
husband and father—a husband and father 
who knows how to do the right thing—goes 
about the discussion of a business transaction. 

G.-B.: No, no! I beg of you, Mr. Jiggs, 
we have nothing to discuss. The letter from 
my renting agent assures me that we are agreed 
on all points. 

Jiccs: Not the least in the world. 

G.-B. (smiling): If you are going back on 
your word ; 

Jiccs: I haven’t given my word—to you. 

G.-B.: I beg your pardon? 

Jiccs: Will you allow me to speak? 

G.-B.: Yes, but you will permit 
me to remind you that my time is—limited. 

Jiccs: I shall not say an unnecessary word. 
(With the most exquisite politeness.) Will 
you attend? 

G.-B.: Certainly. I am listening. . . . 

Jiccs: Good! Mr. Gatesby-Browne, I can- 
not deny that I have given your agent my 
word, but (Continued on page 82) 
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Ruth St. Denis and her Denishawn pupils in their California production of ‘The Light of Asia’. This outdoor presentation of 
Sir Edwin Arnold's poetic drama registered such an emphatic success that plans have already been perfected for its reenactment 


Naming the Peace Terms, Once and for All 


ADGET has stated his peace terms. He 

has now been chairman of the ‘Tinfoil 

Reclamation Committee for over a year, 
and did yeoman’s service, in plain clothes, dur- 
ing the recent “slacker round-up”. He con- 
siders that, in view of this not inconsiderable 
contribution toward the ultimate victory of the 
Allies, he is entitled to state, unequivocally, the 
grounds on which he will make peace with 
Germany. 

They are harsh terms, but Gadget is a man 
of iron. As outlined the other night in the 
dining-room, his final words to Germany are 
as follows: 


IRST: A Jugoslav commonwealth must be 

established, with the Australian ballot and 
direct primaries incorporated in its electoral 
system. Second: Lithuania and Finland must 
not only be guaranteed their freedom, but a 
complete revision of their respective tariff sys- 
tems must be effected. Third: The Czecho- 
Slovaks must be granted complete autonomy, 
and a suit of clothes, costing not less than $18 
asuit, must be given to every male voter. Fur- 
thermore, stipulates Gadget, these suits must 
fit. There can be no hit-or-miss adjustment 
to this problem for which Gadget has sacri- 
ficed so much. Fourth: Northern Slesvig 
must, at all costs, go back to Denmark, and, 
what is more, it must be equipped with a 
macadamized system of highways before it is 
returned. Fifth: Livonia, Courland, Esthonia 
and Albania must be guaranteed their inde- 
pendence and given Saturday half-holiday 
during June, July and August. 

When Germany has complied with these 
terms, she can come to Gadget with an offer 
of peace. Not before. 

It was on a Wednesday that this definite 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


statement of Gadget’s war aims was made. 
On the following Friday he came to dinner 
fairly boiling with rage. 

“I have just dug up a book called ‘The 
Crime of the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar’,” he said, 
holding himself in check as well as he could. 
“Do you know where the Sanjak of Novi- 
Bazar is?” 

I was in the mood fo a lark that night; 
so I entered into the spirit of the thing and 
said: ‘No, Mr. Gadget, I do not know where 
the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar is. Where is the 
Sanjak of Novi-Bazar?” 

“It is just south of Bosnia,” he said, with 
his brown eyes flashing, “in European Turkey. 
About three-fourths of the inhabitants, accord- 
ing to this book, are Christian Serbs, and the 
remainder are Moslem Albanians, Turkish 
officials, and about 3,000 Austrian soldiers. 
It is of the greatest strategic importance, be- 
cause it is the northwest portion of the Turk- 
ish Empire, on the direct route between Bosnia 
and Salonica. Now, ever since 1879 these 
people have been struggling under the Austro- 
Turkish yoke. Imagine that, sir, struggling 
under the Austro-Turkish yoke! It is the 
greatest crime of the age, a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion! The Sanjak of Novi-Bazar must be 
given its independence, or I’li know the rea- 
son why.” 


T was terrible to see the man, he was so 

wrought up over the affair. It was clear that 
he was willing to fight for the Sanjak of Novi- 
Bazar until the last man under forty-five had 
been called from America. Gadget is forty- 
seven, 

And, as if to make matters worse, he went 
that very night to a lecture given in connection 
with an extension course in the University, 


during which the lecturer took occasion to 
point out how harsh had been the Hapsburg 
treatment of the inhabitants of Southern 
Swabia. Gadget arrived at the hall somewhat 
late and so missed the first part of the talk, but 
he got enough to make his blood boil, as it had 
only just recently boiled for the Sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar, and he came home directly after 
the meeting was over and added Southern 
Swabia to his list of districts to whom the 
Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs must grant 
complete independence before they could talk 
peace with him. It was not until the next 
day that someone explained to him a point 
which he had missed early in the lecture, 
namely, that the Hapsburg outrages over which 
he had lost so much sleep had been com- 
mitted along back in the year 1230 and that 
the wrongs of Southern Swabia had _ been 
righted sometime before Gadget took up the 
cudgel in its defense by the creation of what is 
to-day known as Switzerland. In view of this, 
and since Southern Swabia is probably com- 
paratively happy under this arrangement, 
Gadget consented to eliminate this clause from 
his peace conditions. Austria will never 
know how close she came to being forced to 
break up Switzerland in order to placate 
Gadget. 


ITH these various addenda, made from 
day to day as he heard of new districts 
which cried out for his recognition, he read us 
his revised ultimatum last night. It was an 
impressive list, and would probably have been 
the last blow to the tottering morale of the 
Teuton Alliance had it ever become noised 
about in Berlin. 
‘There is one thing you have omitted from 
your terms,” suggested (Continued on page 86) 
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Artists and Art Patrons 


The Need for a Closer Relationship Between Them 


HEN Michael Angelo was only : 
fourteen years old he was sent 


to Florence and lived for three 
years with Lorenzo de Medici, mingling 
with the wits and scholars of the times. 
He must have been a gawky lad; and I 
have often wondered what it was that 
Lorenzo saw in the youth, and how a 
man so rich as Lorenzo, and so busy 
and important, and so surrounded by 
scholars, antiquarians and clever peo- 
ple, should have had the time or atten- 
tion to spend on a mere handicrafts- 
man from the country, who—so Ghir- 
landajo said—had talent. 

The answer is, of course, to be found 
in the rest of Lorenzo’s life. He was a 
very extraordinary man and his was a 
very extraordinary age. Lorenzo was 
an artist himself, and he had that feel- 
ing of reverence for the creative spirit 
which liberates talent in others. 

A work of art is a ticklish thing to 
produce. It comes out of the crucible 
of a “temperament.” It draws upon 
unconscious powers. It is living, sensi- 
tive, wayward; must be both humored 
and controlled; must spring and yet be 
directed. 

No two works of art are just alike. 
When an artist tries to repeat a success, 
his capolavoro becomes a_pot-boiler. 
This is as true of small things,—stories 
and squibs,—as it is of great ones,— 
tragedies and madonnas. This primal 
fact about all art seems to be regarded 
as a joke, or as a cryptic piece of nonsense by 
all men who are not artists themselves, except 
that rare class of persons who are mad about 
genius in others. They alone revere the mystery. 


ALMAN 


T is, to be sure, a strange fact that the man 
who orders a picture has almost as much a 
hand in its merit as the man who paints it. But 
there must be no non-conductor in the shape of 
The little point of contact 
between artist and patron, which is conversa- 
tional in its nature and seems so trivial, rules 
the whole situation. It creates or it destroys. 
Through this focus passes the whole work of 
art. Any third influence spoils the current. If 
a rich man who is building a palace says to a 
decorator, “Ah, Mr. Sawyer Jones, you have 
good recommendations; let us see what you can 
do. Perhaps we can use you in the Pompeian 
room. But you will have to see Mr. Caglios- 
tro, the decorator, who has taken full charge of 
that sort of thing for me’”—why, he ties the 
artist up and delivers him over to the inte- 
rior decorator. Under such conditions the artist 
would be trying to please someone who was try- 
ing to please someone else. 

He would be the slave of a slave. 

To Cagliostro the desideratum is a safe and 
sane copy of something. He wants, at the best, 
a sample of Jones’s work,—as near like what 
Jones did for the Midas’s drawing-room as the 
conditions will permit. Jones’s only safe course 
is to imitate his own style himself; and, by 
Jove, so subtle are these influences that the 
chances are that the artist—Jones—will soon 
do this unconsciously. 





By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 





“LE REVE” 


A statue in marble by Elie Nadelman. This head 
is the most recent work achieved by the sculptor 


Goethe said that no sooner had a man done 
a good thing than the whole world entered into 
a conspiracy to prevent him from ever doing 
another. 

The world wants the first one over again. 
The world wants pot-boilers, longs for them 
with a consuming passion; and, from end to 
end, society is rigged with effective machinery 
which shall produce pot-boilers at any cost. 
What that cost is no one knows, except the 
chance thoughtful person, who picks up some 
popular and successful artist’s early sketch (or 
bust, or poem, or story) and wonders what the 
deuce has become of the author. 


HAVE had a somewhat kindred experience 

in writing for the magazines, the editors 
of which are the typical ‘“‘middle men” of lit- 
erature. 

Some editor writes me, “Our magazine desires 
twenty-five hundred words about modern fads.” 

Dear me! Twenty-five hundred words? How 
much does that make—in ideas? 

“No, sir,” says another, ‘our magazine can- 
not use your lines on Simonides. But we should 
be pleased if you would submit to us a short 
poem about France, like your recent lines on 
Italy.” 

Damned if I do. 

I swear I will never correspond with these 
creatures again. They are the enemies of all 
the good work in the universe. 

I must take a brisk walk and try to forget 
them. 

The editors do for the public and for the 
literary world what the architects and artistic 





advisers do for the rich patron. ‘ They 
are looking for a product, but know 
nothing of the process. They can never 
say to the artist the only words which 
inspire creation in the human breast; 
namely: “J want something of yours, 
done in your own way—to please your- 
self.” The world at large never says 
this to an artist till he has won his 
spurs, not until any work of his hand 
is a feather in the owner’s cap. 

Well, to-day in America we ought 
to have art patrons enough. The coun- 
try is full of merchant princes; full of 
palaces, good paintings, antique furni- 
ture, precious objects. We have, as a 
matter of course, a class of middle men; 
dealers, buyers, arrangers, of the fine 
arts, who find, import, restore, place, 
preserve the treasures of Europe, and 
play for us the part which the Greek 
rhetorician played for the Roman Sena- 
tor. For several centuries every great 
Roman household employed a Greek 
scholar as a sort of domesticated expert 
on the higher education. 

Our American millionaires are served 
by two kinds of confidential art-experts, 
—the architect and the near-priest. As 
for the architects, I hate to say any- 
thing against them, because we owe 
them much. They learned their trade 
from France and Italy just in time to 
take charge of our great and inevitable 
era of building which began in 1870. 
If it had not been for the good sense of 
our architects we should have had an epoch of 
barbaric eccentricity—Etruscan cones, mauso- 
leums, pagodas,—the indestructible monuments 
of power and ignorance. If, to-day, you can- 
not look out of a car window without seeing 
the influence of good, old, educated, European 
tradition, this is due to our architects. These 
men have taught us most of what we know of 
decoration; and they are in the saddle,—per- 
haps a little too firmly in the saddle. 

Our second class of confidential experts are 
the decorators. They are of more recent origin 
than the architects. They are super-middle- 
men, and, as it were, near-priests or private 
chaplains of the fine arts. These men have a 
great, miscellaneous, amateur knowledge of 
historic decoration. They are, in their own 
sphere, hieratic persons,—something like the 
old-fashioned teachers of good form, who used 
to instruct the humbler classes in the propri- 
eties of dress and dining out. They can do 
nothing with their hands. They belong to the 
social side of splendor, not to the technical 
side. But they have to be reckoned with at 
every moment. 

I will not say that these near-priests have 
not had their utility, just as the architects have 
had theirs, but I will say this:—That the 
weakness in the whole situation of our art 
world lies in the remoteness of the patron from 
the artisan, in the separation of them by the 
architect and the decorator. If you could look 
down at the problem from the moon and ask 
“What does American art need? What power 
will resolve the knot of circumstance and 
break the dam for (Continued on page 86) 
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Mr. Hopper is, this winter, adding to his long list of dramatic accomplishments by appearing twice daily at the Hippodrome, with a 


troupe of trained elephants—all of them of the female persuasion. 
Lena is the lady who crouches on our hero. 


Roxie, and Julia. 


Here they all are! 


Reading trom left to right—Lena, Jennie 
lf she ever crouched too far, little Wolfie would be a waffle 


My Hippodrome Jungle-Maids 


A Brief Treatise on the Diet, Affections, and Personal Idiosyncrasies of Lady Elephants 


T IS seldom that one is granted the fulfill- 
ment of one’s boyhood dreams! Yes, alas, 
very seldom. But I am, praise be to Allah, 

at last experiencing that blissful consumma- 
tion—twice a day—at the Hippodrome. I really 
must admit that it is more than I deserve. Weak 
mortal man can only cringe under such a prod- 
igality of good fortune. 

For, at the age of eight, my conception of 
the highest pinnacle of rapture attainable by 
man, was the directorship of a flock of trained 
elephants, together with the wearing privileges 
of a red coat, silk hat and patent-leather boots. 
And now, at the age of thirty-one (net), I find 
myself not only possessed of these refined arti- 
cles of dress, and the complete custody of four 
of the most lady-like elephants on the English- 
speaking stage,—but, what is more, I am ex- 
tremely well paid for it. 

No, it really isn’t fair to the rest of the world. 

And such ladies! I have never played op- 
posite four more considerate, unselfish, untem- 
peramental females in all my stage career. I 
love every square yard of them. But, pardon 
me,-—their names? Yes, madam, to be sure— 
I had forgot. 


EADING from left to right, in order of 

their tonnage, the girls are as follows: 
Lena, Jennie, Roxie and Julia. I do not know 
their last names. I do not believe in going 
too deeply into the past of my dramatic as- 
sociates, especially the ladies. But it is an 
open secret, back-stage, at the Hippodrome 
that Julia is Lena’s daughter. I have never 
spoken to Lena of her husband. ‘Tact, personi- 
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fied! He was some worthless fellow, no doubt, 
and she is probably better off without him, 
now that Julia is old enough to bring in a 
little money each and every week. 

Julia is the second elephant to be born in 
captivity. Lena is the first elephant that ever 
sat on me. When I say “sat” I mean “almost 
sat” or “crouched.” Twice a day Lena crouches 
down toward my recumbent form as if to sit 
on me, while the audience gasps in morbid an- 
ticipation of seeing the passing of one of 
America’s tallest comedians. And twice a day 
Lena halts in her downward course at just the 
psychological, as well as physiological, mo- 
ment, and slowly raises herself out of harm's 
way—that is, out of my harm’s way. But I am 
frank to admit that if Lena ever became so pre- 
occupied in the audience as to crouch too far, 
little Wolfie would be a waffle. 

J.ena is about thirty, but the draft will never 
get Julia, who is eight, going on nine. In fact, 
it is only by special dispensation of the Gerry 
Society that little Julia is allowed to appear 
in the evening performances at all. The fact 
that she is always accompanied by her mother 
was a big point in her favor with the Society. 

I think that I may safely say that the stand- 
ard of morality among elephants is well worthy 
of our sincerest imitation. In the first place, 
they are monogamous, which is something 
rather unusual among dramatic artistes. Their 
home life is very beautiful. Tena has her own 
ideas about perfume,: but I can swear to the 
nobility of her other habits, for I feed her my- 
self and I ahways~know exactly where she 
spends her evenings. (Continued on page 102) 
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Motorizing the War 


America’s Tremendous Output of Artillery is Chiefly To Be Hauled By Mechanical Means 


Tis almost impossible for the lay mind to 
grasp the scope on which the United States 
is planning to motorize its armies and pro- 

ducing the necessary machines with which to 
carry out this programme. Evidently, the ex- 
perts have made up their minds that this is to 
be—as far as America is concerned—a war 
speeded up by motor transport of every type 
and description. Among the 
most interesting phases of 
the motorization problem is 
that of the haulage of artil- 
lery, much of it of calibres 
larger than any that have 
heretofore been handled by 
mocvor traction. 

At the recent meeting of 
the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, held at Dayton, 
Ohio, a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of the types of trucks 
and tractors, which have 
been developed by the Ord- 
nance Department of the 
United States Army, was 
held. A number of the types 
there shown are illustrated 


A five-ton artillery tractor is 
here showing disdain for timbers 


By REGINALD McINTOSIL CLEVELAND 


on these pages. ‘They include tractors quite as 
unwieldly looking as tanks, but endowed with 
the same astonishing facility of motion and 
scorn of obstacles which are imparted to them 
and their belligerent kin by the caterpillar belts 
on which they move. ‘They are expected to 


show, in the field, their ability to go where even 
the best gun teams would be blocked. 






















One of the new two and one-half ton tractors develoned 
by the Ordnance Department, hauling a big gun limber 


Onze of the big-gun tractors finds little gene 4 
s 


in negotiating a pathway through the woo 


HESE tractors are divided into three classi- 
fications. ‘That of two and one-half tons 
is intended to have the reserve power of a six 
horse team, coupled with the desirable ability 
to move at a high speed. It was primarily 
designed for hauling wire laying reels across 
the country at a good rate of travel. But it is 
hoped that it will replace in service horses for 
drawing 75 mm. field guns. 
Mobility and ease of ma- 
nceuvre are among the chief 
attributes of this tractor, 
which, in spite of its un- 
gainly appearance, is so 
agile as to take away the 
breath of the beholder. 
The five-ton tractor is in- 
tended for hauling guns of 
medium weight at a spced 
of six miles an hour, but it 
is so designed that, in case 
of necessity, it can perform 
its work at approximately 
twice this speed. This trac- 
tor is exceedingly full of 
acrobatic ability also, as can 
be (Continued on page 80) 





This five-ton artillery tractor is 
making light of a soft spot 





Hauling a French 75, with its caisson, by means of a new type of 


U. S. Army tractor. 


Complete motorization is the American slogan 


mounted is here ~hown. 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


The method of hauling a gun down from the trailer on which it is 
A tractive agent is oneof thenew Ordnance trucks 
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Jock Hutchinson has evidently just hit one of the long tee shots for which he is famous, to judge by the far-away look of the spectators 


Ten Under Par 


Some of the Details of an Altogether Exceptional Round of Colf 


badly one day this season over the Glen- 

view course. ‘This course, which was orig- 
inally laid out by the late Douglas ‘Tweedy and 
has since been revised by Mr. Colt from In- 
gland, L. A. Ferguson, Donald Ross, and ‘Tom 
Bendelow, is in the first class among the coun- 
try’s golf links. The yardage on the day I 
made my 64 was 6,178 from the regular tees. 
The score was not made in competition, but as 
I had a bet on the score with my opponent, 
Mr. Fred Upham, every putt was holed out. 
The score was the result of that happy com- 
bination which sometimes comes to a golfer, of 
being both at the full length of his game and 
right on the pin. I have played the course in 
68 a number of times and have been in in 32, 
but have never before been able to play the 
eighteen holes in as low figures as on this occa- 
sion. Perhaps the best way that I can give an 
idea of the round is by holes. 


| WAS fortunate enough to beat par very 


Ist Hole. “The Elm”’—431 yards. Par 5 
—Bogey 5. This hole has a bunker on both 


sides from 185 to 220 yards from the tee and a 
cross bunker 325 yards from the tee. The 
green is guarded, on both sides, by large bunk- 
ers. At this hole I had a fine long drive, en- 
abling me to get on the green with my mid-iron, 
and then to hole out in two putts. 

2nd Hole. “High Ball’—245 yards. Par 
4—Bogey 4. The green is carefully guarded. 
There are two pit bunkers on the left and a 
large pit on the right. In addition, some woods 
twenty yards to the right of the green form 
the line of out of bounds. I used a driving 
iron off the tee at this hole and reached the 
green with it, getting down in two putts. 

3rd Hole. “Sleepy Hollow’—388 yards. 
Par 4—Bogey 3. There are pits on the right 
and left from the teeing ground as well as 
heavy grass with woods on both sides of the 
fairway. The second shot to the green is blind 
and immediately back of the green, which is 
sloping, it is out of bounds. At this hole I 
used the wood and then was short of the green 
with my mashie, but laid my approach putt 


By JOCK HUTCHINSON 





who holds the 
American Open Champion, although be lbp was 


Jock Hutchinson, position of 
not awarded last year, recently playe e Glen- 
view Course at Chicago, of which he is the pro- 
fessional, in the altogether astonishing score of 
64—the first nine holes of which in thirty con- 
stitute a record unparalleled in American golf on 
good courses. The total yardage of the course is 
6,178, par is 74, and bogey 83. From this it may 
be judged at what a pace Hutchinson was going. 
He has described the lay of the course and his 
sequence of shots during the remarkable 18 holes 
in the accompanying article for Vanity Fair 


close enough to get down in the par figures. 

4th Hole. “Polo”—333 yards. Par 4— 
Bogey 5. Pits to the left and right of the tee 
and a cross bunker 75 yards from the green, 
guard this hole. The green is also trapped on 
both sides, with out of bounds on the right and 
a heavy wood on the left. Here I made a 
good drive and then, with an tron of my own 


design, laid the ball only two yards from the 
hole and was down in three. 

sth Hole: “Loverslane”’—315 yards. Par 
+—Bogey 4. On this hole there is a cross 
hunker 100 yards from the tee and another 300 
yards from the tee. The hole is also bunkered 
on the left and right with woods on both sides. 
The green is trapped on the right and also at 
the back and has woods immediately on the 
left. At this hole I again had a dead iron 
shot after my drive, stopping the ball on the 
green only a yard from the hole and holing it 
in one putt. 

6th Hole. “Old Hickory”—548 yards. Par 
5—Bogey 6. Here there are cross bunkers 160 
yards from the tee, as well as bunkers on the 
left and right, 250 yards out. Woods on the 
right are out of bounds. A trap guards half 
the green in front of the hole, and it is out of 
bounds to the right with heavy grass beyond 
the green. I had a good drive here, followed 
by a brassy shot and then was as fortunate 
with my iron approach as at the two preceding 
holes, putting the ball within two feet of the 
cup and getting down in four. 

7th Hole. “The Roundup”—177 yards. 
Par 3--Bogey 3. This is a beautiful short 
hole, trapped all the way across the green as 
well as on the right and left and behind the 
edge of the green. I used a mid-iron off the 
tee and was ten yards from the hole. Here I 
made the only really freak shot of the round, 
as well as the longest putt that I had, getting 
into the cup for a two. 

8th Hole. ‘“Trouble’—470-yards. Par 5— 
Bogey 5. This hole is well named. One hun- 
dred yards out from the tee there is a trap right 
across the course. There is also a trap to the 
right, 225 yards from the tee, and heavy grass 
along both sides of the fairway. The second 
shot to this hole is one of the hardest in the 
country. It is a long shot, usually in the 
neighborhood of 200 yards. The green is not 
over 60 feet wide and shaped like a horse- 
shoe, with its open end toward the tee. The 
green is surrounded (Continued on page 94) 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Clothes and Travelling Equipment for the Autumn Week-end 





This smoking suit of black silk with 
an indefinite pattern, has a double- 
breasted jacket with silk frogs and 
black silk collar and cuff facings 


af all times for week-ends in the 

country. Certainly the world 
outdoors has a particular appeal in 
these latitudes during the days of bril- 
liant fall coloring and the later won- 
ders of the Indian Summer. A week- 
end party of this type is likely to have 
very varied activities, entailing a like 
variety of clothes. On these pages are 
shown a number of useful articles of 
clothing both for the stay in the coun- 
try itself, and for the journey thither. 
In addition, there are depicted several 


Pariniin the Autumn is the best 





By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


articles of travelling equipment which will suit 
the varied needs. 

The bag and its fittings are certainly of great 
importance if one is to get the full enjoyment 
out of the trip. For commodious adaptability, 
it is very difficult to improve upon the con- 
ventional English kit bag, which always holds 
so much more than one expects it to. The 
bag may be had in various Sizes, and either 
with or without straps. A variation of the kit 
bag model is of a folding type, in which the 
bottom and sides collapse. The empty bag 
may be rolled into a very small compass. These 





Kit bag without straps, made of long 
grained young steer leather, hand-sewn, 
leather lined, very serviceable; price $55.00 





This folding kit bag can be stowed away 
in very small capacity when desired, but 
it is surprisingly capacious; price $32.50 


cba 8 SG Rf IOS AT BE Te 





Fitted suit case, 24x8 inches, containing fifteen toilet 
articles in the cover. This bag is made of cow 
hide and lined with leather. The price is $105.00 


This small, fitted toilet case Soft, high leather slippers 
contains all the necessary are wonderfully handy for 
articles, including a folding autumn trips; in leather 


tooth brush; the price, $14.00 case; price, complete, $6.00 
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This military overcoat of the British 
short-warm type is made of whipcord. 
It is lined with fleece and has a deep 
fur collar; field boots and service cap 


bags are light and convenient, but 
have a remarkable capacity when it 
comes to a question of packing. Fitted 
bags are always convenient, but care 
should be taken not to select one which 
is too heavy. An excellent type of 
fitted suit case is among the illustra- 
tions this month. It contains in the 
cover, military brushes, comb, soap 
dish, clothes brushes, shoe horns, 
shaving soap and shaving brush con- 
tainers, tooth brush and tooth powder 
cases, mirror, scissors, button-hook, 
nail file, etc. ‘The articles are so car- 
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ried that they interfere little with the clothing 
capacity of the bag which is unusually deep. 


SMALL, fitted toilet case is also illus- 

trated. This is in an exceedingly compact 
form and of light-weight. Nevertheless, it is 
so designed that by the use of a very flat hair 
brush, folding tooth brush, special shaving 
brush and shaving soap with flat, oval handles, 
all the essential articles are contained. Many 
men prefer an unfitted case in which they can 
put their regular toilet articles. A case of this 
kind should be flexible and of iight weight. 
The best types are made with adjustable straps 
so that the loops can be made large or small to 
suit the particular articles which they are to 
hold. Many of us are such creatures of habit 
that we become wedded to the articles we cus- 
tomarily use, and for men of this disposition, 
the unfitted case, which permits them to have 
always with them their accustomed things, is 
the more suitable. 

One of the types of clothing which is enter- 
ing upon an increasing popularity in this coun- 
try is a silk house or smoking suit. Suits of 
this type, often of a very striking color, are 
frequently seen in England and on the Conti- 
nent. They are exceedingly comfortable, usu- 
ally consisting of rather loosely cut trousers 
and double-breasted jacket of the same mate- 
rial. For a lounging suit they are very well 
adapted, and certainly deserve a more wide- 
spread adoption on this side of the Atlantic. 
A well-cut suit of this type, made of black, 
figured silk, with silk facings at the collar and 
cuffs and two frogs on the jacket, is illustrated. 


OR country motoring at this season of the 
year and during the coming months, a very 
warm overcoat is a necessity. An excellent 


type is of the general character of an ulster 
with a half belt in the back. 


It is made of 
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A simple overcoat of Shetland homespun is 
worn over a dark hoinespun suit; yellow 
spats; brown boots; brown Homburg hat 





This light-weight toilet case of fine 
pigskin has adjustable compartments 
for one’s own fittings, of which many 
or few can be taken; price $13.50 


Country riding costume 
consisting of a _ black 
jacket with taupe ‘col- able coat is suitable. It 
ored, whipcord breeches, is made of homespun 
black, soft-legged boots, lined with muskrat and 
derby hat, white stock has a deep beaver collar 


For autumn motoring in 
the country this comfort- 
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homespun and warmly lined with muskrat fur. 
In addition, it has a deep collar of beaver 
which can defy those chill winds which are pe- 
culiarly characteristic of winter motoring. 


HERE will be little of the formality of the 

hunt in this country this Autumn. The 
hunting pink of former years will be conspicu- 
ous by its absence, but there will doubtless be 
many runs to hounds, nevertheless, with riders 
in informal costume. A good riding costume, 
suitable for a hunt meet of this rather informal 
character, is among the illustrations this month. 
This costume consists of a single-breasted 
jacket of black cloth, cut sufficiently full in the 
skirts to give the desirable spring when in the 
saddle. With it are worn whipcord breeches 
of taupe color, soft-legged black riding boots, 
derby hat, and a white stock. A crop or a short 
leather riding whip may be carried, although 
the crop is seen less and less frequently. 

As a matter of fact, the crop is intended for 
a special use which does not find practical ex- 
emplification in this country. In England, 
where it is so much carried to hounds, the 
fences are very frequently broken by latched 
gates. The crop, with its leather loop is especial- 
ly designed for lifting these gate latches with- 
out dismounting. In this country, however, we 
do not have this form of fencing, and the par- 
ticular utility of the crop is lost. Of course, 
it is a useful article for the Master of Hounds 
and the Whippers-in because to the loop can 
be attached the long thong of the hunting whip, 
but it is not indicated as equipment for the field 
as a whole. 

Quite naturally, the autumn week-end will 
find a thick sprinkling of military uniforms 
among the guests this season. An excellent 
type of officer’s overcoat for cold weather is the 
subject of an illustration in these pages. ‘This 


coat is of the double-breasted British type. 














This Drécoll wrap may not only be used 
as a particularly chic evening coat, but it 
may, with equally charming effect, serve 
over an afternoon gown. It is of black 
velvet, fastening all the way down the 
front with velvet-covered buttons, held by 
gold-bound buttonholes. The loose sleeves 
are of black chiffon shot with gold and 
embroidered in red, and bands of black 
lynx finish them and the high, collar 





For the End of a 
Perfect Day 


Costumes for Winter Afternoons 


and Evenings 

















An at-home dinner gown, so informal in char- 
acter that it stops just short of being a negli- 
gée, is this graceful costume, with charm of 
color as well as of line. The sheath-like slip 
is of silk, printed in tones of rose and violet, 
in a design suggesting batik. Over this, there 
is a cloud of dark blue chiffon, trailing into 
long ends at the sides. A line of embroidery 
traces a deep V and ends in a motif below the 
waist; both evening gowns from Mollie O’Hara 








A new trick of the new models is exempli- 
fied in this Doucet afternoon gown. It has 
a straight black velvet slip, held over the 
shoulder with bands of black velvet,—just 
the way lingerie slips are. Over this is 
a black taffeta coat—not a mere accom- 
paniment but a vital part of the dress— 
with long panels that loop under the belt 


“Flora” is the official title of this evening 
wrap of prune colored faille, trimmed with 
expanses of chinchilla cloth, slashed till 
it looks like some shaggy sort of fur. The 
cloth is in two shades of soft gray. Over 
the fur-like collar is a smaller collzr of 
the prune colored faille edged with dull 
silver braid; from Boué Soeurs of Paris 


VANITY FAIR 





An at-home dinner gown of a rather for- 
mal type is this charming affair of black 
velvet—of an exquisitely supple, thin 
quality—and soft blue Chinese silk with 
a vague figure. The velvet skirt is ex- 
tremely narrow, yet so cleverly made that 
it is always graceful. The silk forms a 
panel in front, and lines the train and the 
coat, which is looped up below the hips, 
giving a most unusual line. Dull silver 
and gold embroidery outlines the neck 
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The Three-Piece Suit 
Has Its Era 


Though It Calls Itself a Three-Piece 


Suit, It Is Really a Frock and 





Chega eay ae 


a Matching Wrap 
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ck This suit of taupe velours has a coat which slips on This suit has all the features of the new models, in its 
over the head. This one is outlined with strips of slim straight lines. Its material is an odd woolen mix- 
beaver—and the clever touch is the effect those strips ture, in black and dull blue. It fastens to the throat 
give of being the outward continuation of a beaver lin- with buttons covered with the material, and the neck 
ing. The blouse part of the dress beneath has an apron finishes with a turn-over collar, if one does not wish fur 
front and a panel back of velours with velours-cuffed collar and cuffs. The blouse is of the material with 
sleeves of taupe chiffon, and the smart round neck; $135 vest and loose sleeves of blue chiffon; $150, without fur 

. 


It has the assurance to call itself a three-piece suit, but 
the truth of the matter is that it’s a frock and a cape 
of the same material. It is a faithful copy of one of 
the smartest models that the Paris openings brought 
ferth. The frock is a straight, chemise affair of beige 
wool jersey, banded the length of its skirt with narrow 
strips of jersey, with unfinished edges. Bands also trim 
the straight beige jersey cape; $145, without fur collar 


An adaptation of a new idea which the Paris openings 
launched appears in this suit of brown soft tweed. The 
frock consists of a tweed slip, held over the shoulders 
by ribbon, over which is worn a loose blouse of yellow 
chiffon. With the three-quarter length, belted coat, it’s 
a strect suit—without it, a chic indoor costume; $155 





A long Russian blouse is the coat part of this costume, 
and a simple, one-piece frock is the rest of it. It is all 
of black velveteen—all, that is, except the front of the 
blouse, which is of black chiffon. The coat fastens at 
the side and may be had, if one prefers, with a soft col- 
lar of velveteen, instead of one of fur; $150, without fur 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping Early 


And Help the Government 








N response to the government's request the shops 
have pledged themselves to do everything in their 
power to distribute Christmas shopping over the months 
of October and November and to have it finish as early 
as possible in December. It is obviously the patriotic 
duty of the public to fall in with this arrangement and 
to purchase and ship their gijts as early as possible in 
: order to avoid the usual congestion of the mail and 
\ express at the holiday season. Vanity Fair has accord- 
: ingly prepared a number of its Christmas gift pages for 
\ this issue. In accordance with further recommendations 
: of the government, the gifts which Vanity Fair will show 
e \ E this year will be, with the exception of toys, of a useful 
\ character. The gifts selected are standard merchandise 
and good values and they may be purchased with the 
certainty that they do not represent a frivolous expendi- 
ture out of keeping with the spirit of the times. 
Both Vanity Fair and the shops which co-operate with : 





Hanonsenecanenensiny 





| us have taken every precaution to make possible the 
} filling of all orders, but with the present necessary re- 
strictions upon production it is possible that some of 


the quantities may fall short. Orders will be numbered 
and filled in the order of their receipt and so early 
selection is not only patriotic but prudent. Instructions 
for ordering will be found on page 78. 











No. 1050. Mules of heavy satin, lined with satin of a deeper 
shade where they tie in soft knots over the instep. Made 
to order in ten days, in any desired color combination; $9.50 





No. 1051. Novel of design is 
this negligée of meteor, made 
all of squares hemstitched to- 
gether. The flowing sleeves are 
of matching chiffon. The negli- 
gée may be had in orchid, 
peach, coral, blue, turquoise, 
pink, lavender, or purple; $39.50 


No. 1049. This bath cape of 
Terry cloth may he had in pale 
blue, pink, or yellow, with an 
all-over design of three-leaf 
clovers in white. The satin tie 
matches the background. This 
bath cape must be ordered a week 
or ten days in advance; $15 





No. 1057. White linen 
handkerchief with 
rows of hand-done 
drawn-work; $2.50. 
No. 1058 White 
linen handkerchief 
with hem and cor- 
ners quilted in fine 
hemstitching effect; 
$2.75. No. 1059. 
White linen handker- 
chief with rows of 
drawn-work and em- 
broidered dots; $2 


No. 1053. The top- 
j most handkerchief is 
ake A of white linen with ap- 
\ pliqué design; $2.25. 

In glove size, $1.75 


No. 1054. Handker- 
chief of white linen 
with drawn-work cir- 
cle and design in 
corner and hem- 
stitched hem; $3.75. 
No. 1055. White 
linen handkerchief 
with border of five 
rows of hand-done 








No. 1060. Vanity case 





i i drawn-work; $3.50 covered with glazed No. 1061. The front of this 
nitt - Rh pte ig Soy ede calfskin in soft pastel charming Georgette crépe —_ 
to its recipient. This one is of colorings, satin lined is a succession of pin tucks, 
white Georgette crépe, hand- and fitted with mir- alternating with fine Valen- 
embroidered on its collar and No. 1056. Handker- ror, lip stick, and — _ ee ae 
euffs in Copenhagen blue silk chief of colored linen small powder com- be had in- “9 ¥ - — 
and tied with black ribbon at with very narrow hem partment; 3 _ inches or gray, with the ace "ee = 
the cuffs; $14.75 of white linen; $1 wide by 2% long; $5 match in each case; f 
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No. 1062. Fancy-meshed veil, black, taupe, or brown, embroi- ~ 
dered in chain-stitch scroll; $3 yd. No. 1063. Octagonal- 

meshed veil bordered with chenille dots, blue, black, or taupe; ~ 
$2.25 yd. No. 1064. Purse of glacé calfskin in pastel shades; 

$5.75. No. 1065. Hand-bag of velvet in dark shades, fitted 

with mirror and change purse, and having a gold clasp; $23 
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No. 1066. Vanity case of 
vauchette, black or colored, 
fitted with celluloid toilet 
set; 8 in. by 6 in.; $18. 
No. 1067. String of grad- 
uated made black pearls; 
$25. No. 1068. Uncurled 
ostrich fan, mounted on 
amber colored celluloid 
sticks, 21 in. long; $25. 
Linen handkerchiefs de- ~ oy : 
scribed on preceding page . , WE COMO VEE 








No. 1070. Collar and cuff set No. 1071. This veil has a 
of white Georgette crépe with fine octagonal mesh, with a 
tucks, hand-embroidered chain-stitched design; in dark 


dots, Valenciennes lace in- blue, taupe, or black; $7.95 


sertion, and pleated frills; $6 


is 

se bo Z 
: The Always Acceptable Accessories 
ny No. 1069. Amber 

se comb studded with 

15 i tnenia, Gees Instructions for Purchasing May be Found on Page 78 


75 in silverite; $13.50 
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Gifts for Men in Service 
Useful Things for the Soldier Here and Over There 








No. 1034. This is one of the 
most compact and really useful 
of the officer’s toilet cases. In 
addition to the ordinary toilet 
articles in black celluloid, it 
contains map tracing pen, steel 
mirror, and housewife; $22.50 


No. 1035. Bag tobacco 
pouch of soft leather 
with waterproof lining 
and draw strings; $1.50 





Gis for the men in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France must be 
mailed on or before November 15th, if they 
are to be delivered by Christmas. Only one 
gift can be sent to each individual. This gift 
must bear a label which is being issued by the 
War Department, through General Pershing. 
This label will be sent on application to the 
soldier's next of kin. Packages for men in 
the overseas force may not exceed three 
pounds in weight, or measure more than 9x4x3 
inches. Standard containers of approved size 
for gifts can be obtained from the American 
Red Cross. For detailed instructions in buy- 
ing, through Vanity Fair, the gifts shown on 
this page, see page 78. 
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No. 1031. This mess kit is a sort 
of a concrete example of multum in 
parvo. On the left, it is shown in 
its travelling state, while, above, 
the many articles which it contains 
are spread out for use; price $5.00 








No. 1032. The new army 
knife is really a miniature 
kit of tools. In addition to 
blades it contains can open- 
er, screw-driver, cork-screw, 
and belt awl; price with 
mother-of-pearl handle, $6; 
No. 1033, wood handle, $3.00 









No. 1036. Officer’s set of 
tableware, with three 
spoons, knife and fork, 
made in new, specially 
short models of heavy 
plate, in compartment 
bag. The price is $2.25 


No. 1037. Canteen in 
which liquids can be 
kept hot or cold by the 
vacuum method, khaki 
cover and straps; $5.00 




















No. 1038. By means of this handy little housewife, the amateur or pro- 
fessional soldier or sailor can readily do his own necessary mending. 
All the essential implements, such as thread, needles, scissors, and buttons, 
not ofnitting the all-important thimble, are compactly provided. Price $1.75 
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No. 1039. Poker set in stiff leather 
case with compartment for two 
packs of cards; may be had in 
leathers of various colors; $26.50 


No. 1042. What more 


irritating than to have 
one’s keys suddenly dis- 
appear through a hole 
they have made in one’s 
pockets. This leather key 
case, with a swivel for 
each key solves the 
vexed problem; $2.75 








No. 1045. This pair of very flat 
military brushes with ebony backs 
is contained in a neat leather case 
which makes them very handy to 








No. 1040. This whiskbroom of 
convenient size has a leather 
handle and shield; price $1.50 


* 


No. 1043. Those who find distraction in the 
intricate mathematics of dominoes can hand- 
ily keep the implements of their favorite 
game in this leather domino case; $10.25 





No. 1046. For travellers on the high seas, 
this passport case will be useful; price $4.50. 








No. 1041. Leather card box to hold 
six packs of cards. This is a con- 
venient way of keeping one’s cards 
at hand and out of the way; $10.75 





N& 1044. This little 








pocket case contains 
pencil, nail file, knife 
and scissors, each of 
which fits into a handle 
of its own. At the top 
of the handle the initial 
of the article contained 
is stamped; price $10.75 


d 


No. 1047. The shaving mirror must 
reflect accurately in order to be a 
comfort. This one is of practical 
size but light in weight; with flat 


75 





pack and carry. The price is $6.00 colored leather case; price $5.00 





Gifts for Mere Man 


A Few Christmas Presents 
He Can Really Use 
The Detailed Instructions as to buying, through 


Vanity Fair, the articles shown on this page, 
will be found on page 78. 


No. 1048. This-practical portfolio 
has compartments for all the things 
which one wishes one had on a 
business trip — writing materials, 
envelopes, and the like, each have 
their compartment. It is a most 
useful gift; price, unfitted, $19.00 








Scene at the opening of the opera, 
showing Mrs. Cornelius De Puys- ss 


ter’s ingenious device for making 

her box appear populated and her- _ 
self popular. Mrs. De Puyster has ~~. _ 
engaged, from the Metropolitan i 
opera management, a small group 
of lifelike wax dummies, of as- 
sorted types, and arranged them in 
realistically uncomfortable attitudes 
around the rear of the box. She 
finds them noiseless, stationary, and 
economical,—in fact, a vast im- 
provement on any of her husbands 












VANITY FAIR 


Our Adamless Evenings 


Sketches by Thelma Cudlipp 


| looks like a thin and watery Winter for 
this year’s débutantes—as well as for the 
débutante’s of earlier vintages. From present 
indications, the suffering will be intense among 
them. Think of the terrible hardships that 
the war has brought upon the girls who stay 
at home! Why, there is not a single man 
visible anywhere on the horizon,—to say noth- 
ing of the married ones. Every man between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, inclusive, 
is all dated up with French dates for the Win- 
ter months, and all the poor women are left 
here—partially submerged, not to say sunk. 
Vanity Fair realizes that the time has come to 


Intimate 


step in and start something—to fill, as best it 
can, this crying need for men. We have 
painstakingly thought over all the long array 
of substitutes that are part of our every-day 
life—substitutes for butter, wheat, sugar, gaso- 
line, elevator boys, and all the other luxuries— 
and from there we went right ahead and de- 
cided there was no reason why substitutes for 
eligible men shouldn’t be put into general and 
immediate use. This would undoubtedly do 
much to alleviate the suffering among our 
American society women, and would help to 
build up their shattered morale. Details of 
this war relief charity of ours are shown here. 


First-aid dressing station, estab- 
lished in the men’s coat-room 
at Sherry’s. On account of the 
terrible scarcity of dancing 
men, those members of class 5-B 
who have been restrained by 
the doctors from any form of 
military service abroad, have 
been pressed into far more ac- 
tive service right here at home. 
Many of them have a painful 
way of collapsing completely 
after every fox trot, and have 
to be revived by hardy vol- 
unteers just back of the lines 


glimpse of the 
home life of Mr. Cyril 


Van Cortlandt, aged sev- 
enty-three last July. Since 
the younger men _ have 
gone, he has been so be- 
sieged with invitations, 
scented notes, telephone 
calls, and amorous mes- 
sages, that he hardly has 
time to select his necktie 
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A pretty novelty was recently introduced, with charm- 
ing effect, at the coming-out dance of Miss Muriel 
Stuyvesant. Owing to the conspicuous absence of 
male partners, the footmen—proving that they also 
serve who only stand and wait—consented to pinch- 
hit in place of the absent ones. The fad promises to 
achieve a wide vogue in our most exclusive circles 











Mrs. Livingston Belmont has lived but an empty life 
since the draft swooped down on her little group of 
afternoon tea-hounds. She is carrying out the war- 
time spirit of substitution by inviting Officer Clancy, 
—who usually has tea in the setvants’ hall with 
Delia, the fourth assistant kitchen-maid. Delia shows 
signs of giving the conventicna! two hours’ notice 
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“For work or in training or play, 

This soup makes me clever and gay— 
i A feast so beguiling I have to keep smiling, 
t it And trouble just bubbles away.” 


day 

= Good health, good work, 
4 good courage— 
ca) They are linked together 


You cannot succeed at your daily task—no matter 
what it is—if you are handicapped by a weak frame 
and undernourished nerves. You cannot bear your 
share of the Nation’s burden unless you are well fed 
and well nourished. You cannot be courageous and 
cheerful without a good appetite and good digestion. 


This is right where you feel the benefit of 


<1) Campbell’s Tomato Soup 





om It is an appetizing nourisher in itself and it so 

a strengthens and regulates digestion that all your 

ines 1 food gives you more nourishment—and more enjoy- 
. ment, too. 





We make it from choice fresh-picked tomatoes 
prepared and blended with other wholesome ma- 
terials by the improved Campbell method. This 
gives you all the delightful flavor and valuable tonic 
qualities of the perfect ripe tomato—and even more 
tempting than nature made them. 

The contents of each can gives you two cans of 

i pure, rich, nourishing soup. And it is more eco- 
nomical for you than would be possible if made in 
any home kitchen. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato, it is doubly nour- 
ishing and delicious. The whole family will be 
healthier and happier for its regular use. 

Order a dozen at atime. Enjoy it often and keep 
in good condition. 


21 kinds 








12c a can 


SEPH GAMPBELL 
CAMDEN, 
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Trading Posts in Northern Siberia for the Collection of Sables and Ermine: Zavodes in 
Bokhara for Handling Broadtail and Persians. French, American and South American Furs. 


home of two of the most valuable furs known to the market—the 
Russian Sable and the Ermine—and Bokhara, “The roof of the 
world;” where the Asiatic sheep is raised for its beautiful pelt. The con- 
ditions of fur trading in these districts differ somewhat from those in our 


A has two great fur-producing regions, one in Northern Siberia,the 


own Northwest country, though they are in 
no respects less difficult. 

The northernmost Revillon post in Siberia 
is the one at Dudinka near the mouth of the 
Yenisei River. Fridtjof Nansen came upon 
this post in his search for an open passage 
for shipping from Siberia to Europe, and 
seemed greatly surprised to find the comforts 
of life so near the Arctic Circle. In his book 
he writes of the town and the post store as 
follows: “There was a pretty little church 
with a belfry and no fewer than seven bells. 
There was also a French shop, Revillon’s, 
where we bought a coffee pot, glasses, plates 
and various other things to supplement our 
scanty messing outfit.” 

The native race in Northern Siberia is the 
Ostiaks. They are very primitive in their 
mode of life and far from fastidious. They 
clean house by the simple method of moving 
the tent a short distance away from its old 
location. As real estate isn’t valuable in 
Northern Siberia the plan works well enough. | 
The Ostiaks live by trapping, which they 
carry on in much the same way as our own 
northern Indians. They set out in the Fall 
for the trapping grounds with their equip- 
ment and provisions, working until about 
Christmas when they return with their catch 
of furs. They stay at home for a few weeks 
through the severest weather and then go out 
again for what is called their Spring catch. 
The Winter catch secured from Autumn to 
December is brought to the main trading 
posts by sledge, but the Spring catch can 
be transported by rivers to the various 
centers on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

With the Ostiaks hunting and trapping are 
religious observances as well as a means of live- 
lihood. Before going out to take game they 
perform interesting ceremonial rites and the 
actual taking of game is carefully guarded from 
the eyes of any stranger. They regard the bear 
with peculiar reverence and for a particularly 
binding oath they swear on a bear’s head. This 
does not prevent them, however, from killing 
bears when they have an opportunity to do so. 

The main office of Revillon Fréres in Siberia 
is at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei River. This 
is a town of some importance on the Transe 
Siberian Railroad and is the center of the 
Northern Asiatic fur district. Revillon Fréres 
has erected here a modern building for collecting 
furs and sorting and shipping them to their 
branches in Europe and America. From this 
main post at Krasnoyarsk buyers are sent out 
through the South among the Tatars. Tatar 
buyers travel with cash and buy furs from trap- 
pers and from the small Tatar shopkeepers who 
have taken the skins in exchange. The Tatars 

are good trappers and shrewd traders. Revil- 
lon buyers travel among them selecting with an 


*In a preceding article we published a brief sketch of 
the activities of Revillon Fréres in Canada. The present 
paper gives a similar account of the collection of furs in 
Siberia and other countries where Revillon Fréres have 
large organizations for buying skins in the original 
market. ‘ 
~ Copyright, 1918, by Revillon Fréres. 
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ing post. 





Coat of Pure White Siberian Ermine 


The Fur Market at 
Irbit 


experienced eye the choicest skins which they forward to the main trade 


The furs secured in the northern districts are white and red foxes and 
squirrels, while ermine, kolinsky, sable and Caucasian marten are found 
in great numbers in the central and Tatar territory. 


Of these pelts the 
sable and the ermine are the most conspic- 
uous in history as well as in fashion. The 
Russian sable varies greatly in color as in 
size, the darker skins being the most highly 
prized; but as these skins vary not only in 
intensity of shade but in tone, the individ- 
ual difference is almost unlimited. The 
considerable cost of sable skins is due not 
only to the rarity of the animal but to 
the variation in the individual pelts which 
requires the highest skill in matching. 
The finest sables are collected around Bar- 
gusin and Yakutsk east of Lake Baikal. 
They are very dark and silky, suitable for 
coats and wraps. The Kamchatka sables 
with deeper longer fur are used more largely 
for sets. 

The ermine furnishes one of the most 
interesting examples in nature of protective 
coloring. In Summer it is a light reddish 
neutral, harmonizing with the general tone 
of its surroundings, but in Winter it changes 
to pure white, which is invisible against the 
snow. Naturally the ermine is trapped only 
in Winter when the condition as well as the 
color of its pelt is most attractive. 

Sable and ermine have been highly valued 
from the greatest antiquity and are two of 
the four heraldic furs. The use of both has 
been limited at different times by sumptuary 
laws but they may now be worn by whoever 
can appreciate their beauty and afford their 
price. 

Ermine is still used on the ceremonial 
robes worn at the coronation of a British 
sovereign, the width and markings of the 
bands being regulated strictly by the rank 
of the wearer. 

Certain parts of Siberia were settled by the 
former Russian government with political prison- 
ers, and sometimes with ordinary convicts. Some 
years ago a half score prisoners escaped from 
the prison at Tourouhansk, and on the night 
of October Ist, 1906, made an armed attack 
on the Revillon trading post at Selivanino on the 
river Tunguska. The assistant trader, Shuman, 
was severely wounded in the right arm while try- 
ing to defend the safe and offices on the ground 
floor. The robbers secured 11,275 roubles. They 
also seized the public buildings of the town and 
took the government funds. The Revillon dis- 
trict manager at Krasnoyarsk complained at 
once to the Governor General, who sent a guard 
of Cossacks to hunt out the fugitives and pro- 
tect the shipments of furs as far as Krasnoyarsk. 
The whole district was for quite awhile under 
military law and ultimately the robbers were 
recaptured; the booty however was never 
recovered. 

With the coming of Spring the collection of 
Siberian furs is at an end: for the year, but a 
Revillon buyer, instead of enjoying a long rest 
until next Winter, must go at once to the other 
extreme of climate. Crossing the Caspian Sea 
he lands at Krashnovodsk, the terminus of the 
Trans-Caspian Railroad and travels under a 
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broiling sun in overheated cars 
through desert solitudes until 
he reaches the ancient Khanate 
of Bokhara, “The roof of the 
World.” 

Bokhara is the home of the 
Persian lamb which grazes in 
large flocks, often numbering 
five thousand head, on the 
desert table lands. As_ the 
grass on these steppes is short 
and scanty the shepherds must 
constantly lead their flocks 
from place to place. It is a 
curious fact that all attempts 
to breed this fur-bearing sheep 
in other countries have failed 
entirely. Only in Bokhara can 
conditions be found which give 
the pelt its distinctive and 
beautiful character. 

The skins are sold by the 
breeders in the green state, 
and as they deteriorate rapidly 
in the hot climate they have 
to be prepared for their long voyage before leaving the 
country. The native processes of curing lamb-skins 
were so unsatisfactory to Revillon Fréres that they 
determined years ago to establish a factory of their own 
where the skins could be treated scientifically, but it 
was many years before this could be accomplished. 
Bokhara is a Mohammedan country, until late events 
governed by an Emir, under the protection of Russia. 
The old city of Bokhara is entirely native and the new 
city is considered military territory. Land there could 
not be purchased by foreign owners, but a few years 
ago Revillon Fréres obtained a special permit to build 
their factory in the interest of the fur industry. A 99 
year lease was secured and a modern zavode was built. 
The zavode contains living accommodations for the white 
members of the staff, as there is no modern hotel in 
Bokhara and the ancient caravanserai is decidedly 
deficient in comfort. The representatives of the firm live 
in Bokhara for about two months in the Spring of each 

ear. 

; It actually requires more pluck, perseverance and energy to trade in 
Bokhara than in North America and Siberia, since the trader has to fight 
against treacherous fevers which await the unacclimated European. It 
takes years for buyers to get acquainted with the best native breeders 
and to find the herds which produce the best skins. Each year a million 
and a half Astrachan skins are exported to Europe and America. The 
lambs are killed while quite young, the smallest of all yielding the flat, 
wavy fur called broadtail. This is exceedingly scarce as it is not to the 
interest of the breeder to produce broadtail but to get the Persian lamb, 
which is the stronger fur taken from an older animal. 

Merchant or shepherd, the Bokharese is hospitable, sociable and little 
inclined to violence. He is keen on profit but spends largely on cere- 
monial occasions, such as holy days and marriages. The native shep- 
herds are gay and happy. After a day’s wandering the guides and leaders 


. . . . e 
of caravans put up at some wayside caravanserai to drink a steaming cup 


of tea and relish their pilaff of mutton while the tired camels rest in the 
ancient courtyard. When the meal is over a primitive guitar is brought 
out and the dance is begun. 

In the Spring of 1918 Red Guards invaded Bokhara and a week of 
heavy fighting ensued, in which several thousand people were killed and 
the Red Guard repulsed. Much property was destroyed but luckily the 
Revillon zavode escaped damage. 

Many readers will need to be reminded that furs are collected not only 
in distant places but that some of the most desirable are found in well- 
settled countries. The mole from which such graceful garments are made 
is found in England, and in 
great numbers in France, 
where mole catching is a 
recognized industry. Other 
valuable French furs are the 
marten and fitch, caught chiefly 
by gamekeepers and other 
employees of large estates. 
The most valuable fur in the 
United States is skunk, widely 
distributed in many regions, 





Russian Sable and Siberian Ermine. 








A new born Persian Lamb. 
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the darkest and choicest skins 
coming from the counties near 
New York. Skunk is caught 
by farmer boys during the 
leisure months of Winter. 

Another American fur of 
great commercial value is the 
muskrat. This humble but 
useful little fur bearer lives 
among lakes and rivers and in 
marshes. The muskrat is for- 
tunately very prolific since his 
skin is one of the most 
widely used in the fur trade. 
The darkest muskrats are 
beautiful in color and when 
carefully dressed and skil- 
fully handled make very 
attractive garments. Large 
quantities of the ordinary 
muskrat skins are used for coat 
linings, and many more are 
plucked and dyed to make 
“Hudson Seal,” one of the 
most widely used furs for 
women’s medium-priced coats and sets. In former 
years large quantities of American muskrat skins were 
sold to the Russian government for military clothing. 

One of the costliest furs at the present time is 
Chinchilla, which comes from the mountains of Chili, 
South America. This fur used to be trapped in large 
quantities but the species was so nearly exterminated 
that the government of Chili determined to protect it 
much as the seals of Alaska have been protected by our 
own authorities. In 1916 they passed laws regulating 
the taking of Chinchilla for five years. At present only 
a very few fine Chinchilla skins are procurable each 
year. The heavier the fur and the bluer in color the 
greater the value, the finest specimens coming from 
the high altitudes. Chinchilla is used mostly for coats 
and sets for evening wear. 

In all these countries buyers for Revillon Fréres go 
from place to place collecting the skins which are for- 
warded to the firm’s central warehouses. American 
purchases are shipped to the raw fur warehouse on the 
West Side in New York, where they are immediately prepared for man- 
ufacture. During the busy season of December and January work goes 
on continuously night and day. 

‘In whatever country they may be trapped or produced, the choicest 
furs come at last to the Revillon building in Fifth Avenue at 53rd 
Street, where they 
are made up into 
garments or offered 
to the patrons of the 
house for selection 
for custom work, or 
they are sent to the 
Revillon establish- 
ments in London 
at 180 Regent 
Street, and tothe 
original house 
at 81 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris. 




















A Revillon Buyer 
Thadee Zabieha 
Inspecting 
Persian Lamb Skins 
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URS of Russek selection and 
design command the admiration 
of well dressed women— 


Hudson Bay Sables are of special interest 
and typical values include styles illustrated, 
at the following prices :— 


Two Skin Hudson Bay Sable Scarf $75. and up. 
Four Skin Hudson Bay Sable Scarf $195. and up. 
Eight Skin Hudson Bay Sable Scarf $295. and up. 
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VANITY FAIR 


How to Order Your 
Christmas Presents 


Read These Rules Carefully 


acu < you send money through the 
mails, either to Vanity Fair or direct 

to our advertisers, it will insure 
prompt delivery of your gifts and assure 
your ultimate satisfaction, to read carefully 
the directions on this page and the model 


letter printed below. 


What Vanity Fair Will Do 

Vanity Fair will buy for you, 
without any charge for its services, 
any article mentioned in its pages. 
When ordering, please give the date 
of the issue, the number of the page 
and the order number of the gift, if 
such a number is printed under it. 


How to Order 
Simply state what you want (see 
model letter) and enclose cheque 
or money order to pay for the de- 
sired articles (as many as you 
like). We cannot open charge ac- 
counts. 
Second Choice 


It is not really necessary to state 
your second choice, but it is highly 
desirable. Your first choice will 
always be purchased for you, ex- 
cept in cases where special popu- 
larity has exhausted the stock. 


Charge Accounts 


Articles purchased through Van- 
ity Fair cannot be charged to your 


personal account in the shop from 
which they are bought. Nor can 
articles be sent C. O. D. 


On Approval 


During this busy Christmas 
shopping season, we regret that we 
cannot send articles on approval. 


Deliveries 


All articles will be sent express 
collect unless otherwise requested. 
Small articles, however, can be 
mailed. When ordering articles to 
be sent by mail, please enclose ap- 
proximate postage. The excess, if 
any, will be returned to you. 


A Note About the Other Adver- 
tised Articles in This Issue 
of Vanity Fair 

Vanity Fair will also be glad to 
purchase for you any articles men- 
tioned in the regular advertising 
pages of this issue, but it will 
usually save your time, in such 
cases, to write direct to the adver- 
tisers. 





VANITY Fair, 





Follow This Model Letter ; 


This model letter is printed here for your guidance. 
This form, if followed, will simplify the work of our 
shoppers and prevent misunderstandings—and mistakes. 


19 West 44th Street, New York. 
Enclosed is my cheque (or draft, or money 
order) for $28, for which please send, by express, 

charges collect, the following articles to 


Mrs. John J. Smith, 
84 Jones Street, 


No. 1039. Poker set in stiff leather case with com- 
partments for two packs of cards; page 75, No- 
vember Vanity Fair; $26.50. 


No. 1035. Bag tobacco pouch of soft leather with 
waterproofed lining and draw strings; page 74, 
November Vanity Fair; $1.50. 


P. S.—If you cannot secure these gifts, you may . 
purchase the following articles for me and send 
me the difference, if any, in cash: 


No. 1041. Leather card box to hold six packs of 
cards; page 75, November Vanity Fair; $10.75. 


No. 1036. Officers’ set of tableware, with three 
spoons, knife and fork, heavy plate; page 74, 
November Vanity Fair; $2.25. 


October 25, 1918. 


Boston, Mass. 








VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street 


New York City 
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Tae Keep & Barton Corroration 
ANNOUNCES THAT IT NOW CONTROLS 
‘Taeopore 3. Starr, INC. 

AND THAT THERE WILL BE AT THE STORES 
Fiera Avenve An forty-SEveNtTH STREET 
AND 4 MamEn LANE 
A FULL LINE OF 
ReEep @ BarTONS Goons 
ALSO A COMPLETE STOCK OF THE CHOICEST 
Precious Stones, JEwELRY, WATCHES 
STATIONERY AND SILVERWARE 
FROM THE SAME HOUSES AS 
‘Teopore 15. STARR, INC. 


HAS ALWAYS REPRESENTED 


REED & BARTON 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Taropore 1. Starr, INC. 


ESTABLISHED !1862 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
Firta AVENUE AT 47! STREET - 4.MAMEN LANE 
New YORK 
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DISTINCTIVE MODELS 
EXCLUSIVE FABRICS 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 
452 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Our Nouveaux Riches 


(Continued from page 59) 


a new angle has appeared in this matter. 

G.-B.: Impossible! 

Jiccs: Here is the new angle. When 
the agency told me your price—six thou- 
sand dollars for two months—I did not 
wince. I am in the habit of dealing in 
large figures. And then, what is six 
thousand as compared to a quarter of a 
million ? 

G.-B.: Very little. But why a quar- 
ter of a million? 

Jiccs: Because that is what I spend 
each month—for the war . . . for 
my country. 

G.-B.: Mine, too, I believe. 

Jiccs: I add that, at the present 
price of sugar, your villa is well worth 
six thousand dollars. 

G.-B.: Iam at a loss to deny it; but 
I canffot connect the price of my house 
with the price of sugar. 

Jiccs: It is a pet expression of mine. 

G.-B.: Besides, you know that my 
villa would be worth much more—in 
times of peace. 

Jiccs: Ah! ha! You come to the 
point yourself. Well, Mr. Gatesby- 
Browne, as you have given me the open- 
ing, I shall seize the bull by the horns. 

G.-B. (bewildered): What bull? Good 
Heavens! 

Jiccs: Just another pet expression 
of mine. Let me explain. Business has 
never permitted me to go as far away 
as Newport. Consequently, I have never 
even visited the place. But I have con- 
ducted a small investigation. And what 
have I discovered ? 

G.-B. (impatiently): I’m sure I don’t 
know. 

Jiccs: I have discovered that in times 
of peace—to use your own words—you 
rent this very same villa for fifteen 
thousand dollars—and only for fifteen 
days in August. A thousand dollars a 
day ! 

G.-B.: Quite so. 

Jiccs: Well, then, I ask you, Mr. 
Gatesby-Browne, what do you take me 
for? For what—do—you—take 
—J. T. Jiggs? 

G.-B.: I don’t exactly follow you. 

Jiccs: I don’t think you follow me 
at all. I repeat for what do you 
take J. T. Jiggs? For a piker? Ora 
bargain-hunter, perhaps ? 

G.-B.: !..!.. 1. . (He makes 
three con-committal gestures.) 

Jiccs: A piker! Mr. Gatesby- 
Browne, four years ago I did not have 
a cent to my name. The most elemen- 
tary modesty keeps me from telling you 
how much I have contributed this year 
to the Red Cross and 
to the _ innumerable 
charities bred by the 
Great War. 

G.-B.: But, my dear 
Mr. Jiggs, I haven’t 
the slightest interest in 
these matters. 

Jiccs: Well, then, a 
bargain hunter? You 
said to yourself: “This 
J. T. Jiggs knows that, 
for three years, I have 
not touched half my 
income, nor a quarter 
of my rents. He is 
going to take advan- 
tage of the situation 
by trying to knife 
me.” 

G.-B.: Mr. Jiggs, I 
assure you I have said 
nothing of the kind. I 
made you a price of six 
thousand dollars. You 
accepted it. 

Jiccs: I accept it 
no longer. My name 


is Jiggs, Mr. Gatesby- 

Browne. It is not a | 
fancy name. It can be | 
written in one word. Y 


As yet I have dug up no 





hyphen, and I have very little intention 
of doing so. Nevertheless, my heart is 
in the right place. For a villa that is 
worth fifteen thousand dollars, J. T. 
Jiggs would never consent to pay six 
thousand! 

G.-B. (bewildered anew): What does 
that mean? 

Jiccs: It means that T insist upon 
paying you fifteen thousand dollars 
without holding back a penny, or. . . 
there is nothing doing between us. 

G.-B.: And you believe that I—that 
I will accept this offer? 

Jiccs: I insist upon it. If you re- 
fuse I shall look elsewhere. 

G.-B.: Perhaps, but 

Jiccs: Here’s the cheque. 

G.-B.: I beg of you... 

Jiccs: I trust you won't displease 
me. 

G.-B.: I’m sorry. 

Jiccs: I’m glad of that! 

G.-B.: Well! I cannot hope 
to understand your attitude. (He takes 
the proffered cheque). 5 

Jiccs: Good! Now, we must be off. 

G.-B.: But what, Mr. Jiggs, made 
you pay me nine thousand dollars more 
than I asked youme 

Jiccs: Simply to show you that I 
know how to do the proper thing, even 
if my wife, a dozen times a day, implies 
the contrary. The proof that I ama 
gentleman and know how to act like 
one is well worth nine thousand dollars 
to me, don’t you think so? 

G.-B.: Yes, I suppose so. 

Jiccs: Yet the world goes on and 
jeers at what it calls nouveau riches. 

G.-B.: Wherever I go, I shall insist 
that the world is wrong. You have re- 
established the nouveau riches in my 
eyes. 

Jiccs: I certainly hope so. Well, 
Mr. Gatesby-Browne, there is nothing 
left for us to do now, but to leave. We 
have made you lose a lot of your time. 

G.-B.: Thanks to you, Mr. Jiggs, I 
have gained a good deal by it. (Long 
and ceremonious leave-taking. Exit the 
Jiggs’. In a few moments Dobson, the 
valet, re-enters the room.) 

Dosson (scornfully): Begging your 
pardon, Mr. Gatesby-Browne, sir, but 
I must say that that Jiggs person is an 
extraordinary individual. When I gave 
him his stick, he tried to put a twenty 
dollar bill in my hand. 

G.-B.: Did you refuse it? 

Dosson (with dignity): Mr. Gatesby- 
Browne! You pay me my wages regu- 
larly. I can live on what I earn. ; 
I am not in the habit 
of accepting tips— 
from vulgar people. 

G.-B.: (between his 
teeth): That is all, 
Dobson. (Pauses—and 
calls him back.) Oh, 
Dobson, just one mo- 
ment, please. Dobson, 
I insist upon your ac- 
cepting twenty dollars 
from me, here and 
now. (Hands him that 
amount.) I insist, 
mind you, insist. You 
can say, if you like, 
that the tip did not 
come from me, but 
from that ridiculous 
Mr. Jiggs. 

Dosson: May I ask 
why? 

G.-B.: Indeed you 
may, and I will gladly 
inform you. It is be- 
ie cause, Dobson, I want 
/\\ you to live up to that 
ww \.\ familiar old maxim: 

me “Like master, like 

\\ \ man.” I can’t very 
ee well be taught manners 
L\b by my servant, Dob- 
“ey son. 
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loes 

pon | HE formality almost akin to austerity 
_ : which distinguishes so many of the 
ll Georgian Dining Rooms of olden days, 


reflects a sentiment of dignity and 
re- reticence in thorough accord with 
present world conditions. 





Hence at the Hampton Shops may 
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always be found Furniture whose good- ; 
ness and integrity recommend it for 

ope timely service. Tables, for instance, 

kes whose turned supports are of a pleasing 

oft P simplicity, Dressers akin to those which 

jade 























preceded the Sideboard in Seventeenth 

Century households, and capacious Chairs 
‘se rendered sufficiently decorative by their 
lies vase-shaped splats. Not these alone, but 
like the stately paneled walls and ceiling 
lars suggest the aid that can be rendered by 


Hampton decorators. 
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Embroidered Wool Blouse and Plaid Skirt by De Pinna 


While we adhere strictly in all our pro- 
ductions of outer apparel for young ladies to 
the strict rules of our select finishing schools, 
which require that only the simplest tailored 
garments be worn, we enjoy a large patron- 
age at such schools because of the individual- 
ity and distinction at once recognizable in 
clothing of this type created by De Pinna. 
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trailer puller 


Motorizing the War 


(Continued from page 66) 


judged by two of the photographs which 
show it in action. In one, it is rearing 
up to go blithely forward over some 
heavy timbers which are in its path. In 
the other, it is merrily churning along 
although its belts are deeply buried at 
the rear end in soft ground. 


(PVIOUSLY, to be of practical ser- 
vice, these tractors must be able 
to negotiate very rough country. They 
are intended to bring up the guns and 
follow the advance of the infantry, ir- 
respective of the conditions of the ter- 
rain, and to do this with a speed suffi- 
cient to keep pace with the advancing 
columns. One of the first requisites, 
therefore, is the disregard of shell-holes 
and mud, small trees and underbrush, 
wire and stones, and even of the debris 
of buildings, which has made the tank 
at once the most grotesquely humorous 
and the most awe-inspiring land weapon 
of the war. The five-ton tractors have 
a big brother in the form of a ten-ton 
type which is very similar in design 
but is nearly twice as large and is in- 
tended to handle commensurately heav- 
ier loads. 

Other interesting parts of the Ord- 
nance motor equipment are trailers to 
be hauled both by tractors and by 
special trucks. Some of these trailers, 
such as the three-inch gun trailer, are in- 
tended to carry small sized field guns 
over smooth surfaces. The trailer has 
removable body sides so that when it 
has no complement of guns it can be 
used to transport ammunition, baggage 
or the other impedimenta of an army in 
motion. The reason that this trailer 
has come into being is that the gun 
‘carriages would, in all probability, be 
damaged if hauled free behind trucks 
moving at a high rate of speed. 


SPECIAL devices have had to be de- 
signed, of course, for removing the 
guns from trailers. These consist of 
arched forms which fit over the low 
wheels of the trailer and on which the 
large wheels of the gun limber can run 
to the ground. The guns are started 
from their cradles over these arches 
and pulled free from the trailer by 
means of a cable operated directly in 
the truck or tractor which has acted 
as the hauling agent. 

It would not be proper to reveal the 
extent to which the motorization of the 
artillery programme has gone forward. 
Suffice it to say, on this head, that it 
is of a character and in a condition 
which should give the highest hopes to 
those who are planning so vigorously 
the utter discomfiture of the Hun. Nat- 
urally, the problem of the design and 
manufacture of these entirely new types 
of motorized apparatus has been a task 
to test to the utmost the inventive and or- 
ganizing genius of the American people. 
It is an infinitely complex problem and 
one in which the smallest details assume 
enormous importance in view of the 
size of the manufacturing program 
! which is under way. One of the best 


illustrations that I know, of the way in 
which apparently insignificant details 
assume great importance in work of this 
kind, is in the matter of lighting devices 
for gun sights. 


T seemed that the Ordnance Depart- 

ment desired to manufacture a device 
for lighting at night, the gun sights tor 
three-inch guns. Instructions were is- 
sued to study the design of the French 
device for this purpose and to make the 
plans for a similar design. Upon ex- 
amination of the French device, it was 
found that, while it was of excellent 
quality and performed its functions in 
a highly creditable manner, it was so 
fincly wrought as not to be susceptible 
of quick quantity production. For this 
reason, designs for a much simpler, al- 
though perhaps less highly perfected, 
device to perform the same _ function 
were worked out. Under this design, 
these sight lighters could be produced 
with great rapidity and in the char- 
acteristic American quantity manner. 
It was found, upon examination of the 
two sets of plans, that the new design 
would save millions of dollars, making 
a difference, in one item alone, of 1,800,- 
000 feet of wire. All this concerned, as 
I have said, merely a little device for il- 
luminating the sight of the field guns 
of a single calibre. 

With this in mind, it is not difficult 
to realize the intricacies of so vast a 
problem as the motorization of an artil- 
lery program on the scale of that which 
is now going forward in this country. 
That this problem has been so success- 
fully solved—as the tests prove—and 
with so much speed, is a credit to the 
engineering skill of the men of the 
Ordnance Department who have de- 
voted their best efforts to it. 


(THERE is every reason to believe that 
the program for the guns themselves 
and for the motor apparatus to draw 
them will continue to go smoothly for- 
ward and that the astonished Germans, 
who have already received so many un- 
pleasant surprises from America, will 
have another reason for perturbation 
and amazement when they realize, as 
they doubtless soon will, that the United 
States has eagerly picked up the chal- 
lenge of a war of mechanical devices and 
is prepared to launch upon the battle- 
field, a highly organized and completely 
motorized artillery service of the like 
of which—even in their most intensively 
Krupp moments—they had never ever 
dreamed a fantastic dream. 

Already the Germans have felt the 
staggering effect of the mobility of the 
American forces. Men have been thrown 
in and guns brought up, during the re- 
cent startling advances, in a way that 
would be impossible without the wide 
use of motor transport. It has been 
broadly hinted, moreover, that one of 
the chief shortages of material which 
has hastened the Hun peace moves, has 
been the lack of this same automobile 
transport. 
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of your complexion 


There can be no luxury for a woman equal medicine which goes into the body, it may be 
to the consciousness that her complexion is used without hesitation to clear the pores, re- 
clear, fresh, delicately radiant. ‘Io keep itso, move excess oils and to cool and clarify an 
no amount of cosmetics can excel the regular angry skin. 
use of a soap which thoroughly cleanses, and 
at the same time has just the right soothing, 
healing action to maintain the natural health 
and beauty of the skin. 


Resinol Soap used as a shampoo helps to 
impart that much-to-be-desired lustre and 
sheen that gives the real beauty to the hair. 
It does not dry out the vital natural oils that 

Resinol Soap is just thatkind. Made from are so necessary to hair health. It is unri- 
the purest ingredients, containing no harsh  valed for the bath and for baby’s delicate skin. 
alkali, and compounded as carefully as aNnV = Sold by all druggists and the best dealers in toilet goods. 


Discriminating men like Resinol Shaving Stick because it soothes and refreshes the face. 
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oliday Suggestion 







French 
Silk Cravat 
$5.00 


French Silk Crepe 
Handkerchie}{ $3.00 












French Linen 
Handkerchief 
$2.50 


French Silk Crepe 
Handkerchie} $3.00 


French Silk 
Hose $5.50 






French Linen 
Handkerchief 
2.00 


Handkerchief 
Monograms 
additional 


French 
Lisle 
Hose 
$2.25 








French Lisle 
French Silk Hose $3.25 
Hose $7.00 


The above selections are from our latest offerings obtained 
through our Paris Shop. Their elegant quality and exceptional 
colorings make them very appropriate for Holiday Gifts. 


Orders by mail filled promptly—sState colors preferred 








Se. Sula & Company 


PARIS 
6 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


NEW YORK 
512 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Artists and Art Patrons 


(Continued from page 63) 


new talent?” you would say. “The ele- 
ment we need is an unguided clairvoy- 
ance on the part of the rich man him- 
self.” 


HERE is a risk in all true art pat- 

ronage which no middleman can 
take. The near-priest is a good adviser 
about objects, but he cannot choose 
artists. If the middleman says to Mr. 
Maecenas, or to Mr. Rothschild, or to 
any powerful benevolent artistic person, 
“Buy that bronze Hermes,” he is safe, 
because he knows the bronze to be a 
genuine Giovanni da Bologna. But, if 
he says, “Employ Mr. Jones, Jones is 
the rising man,” he is unsafe, because 
Jones may prove to be a failure. Thus 
it comes about that the patron who is 
dying to encourage art, and thinks he 
is encouraging art, becomes, under the 
influence of his chaplain, the encour- 
ager of the antiquify shops. 

There hangs about the word patron 
a historic odium, due to practices of 
those ages in which literature was pa- 
tronized by the great. In those ages it 
was found that a writer could always 
become useful to his patron by turn- 
ing sycophant. The rich men of old— 
the patrons of literature—soon discov- 
ered that the philosopher flattered: the 
historian lied. In each case the man’s 
art (his writing) was at war with his 
employment. 

But, with the fine arts (even with 
poetry), the case is far different. The 
assisted painter, poet, sculptor, becomes, 
perhaps, a little enslaved, but he is not 
artistically corrupted: his art is not en- 
slaved. 


O, in spite of all that has been said 

against art patrons and art patron- 
age—and in favor of institutions and 
popular art-—I doubt whether any insti- 
tution can supply the place of the right 
kind of Maecenas. The position of 
Maecenas gives play to natural selec- 
tion and to the early favoring of tal- 
ent.. He alone can bear the immense 
outlay of cash which is required to fos- 
ter an artist. And, above all, he alone 
has no conventional duties. He can 
throw the whole power of his own per- 
sonality—his own genius, perhaps—into 
some inspired direction which his im- 
pulse discovers. 

Without disparaging schools and mu- 
seums, we must admit that there is a 
wide field of art that they do not fill, 

If you take down the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica and look up, at random, the 
biography of any man of very great 
special gifts who has during the last 
three hundred years made his mark in 
music or painting, you will find that he 
has almost always had early help from 
a patron. The elements have _ been 
given him as a present. His opportu- 


‘nity has been paid for by a friend. 


The power to discern talent in others 
is a gift, and an inspiration—like tal- 
ent itself. This power has always ex- 
isted as a living part of the fine arts, 
and has often been the precursor of 
them. One cannot help feeling that 
this kind of personal encouragement to 
artists is certain to arise in an age like 
the present, when many men of wealth 
are passionately devoted to art, im- 
mensely benevolent, and—so far as 
their lights go—perfectly courageous. 


Clearing up the Peace Terms 


(Continued from page 61) 


Loganberry. ‘You have done nobly by 
Central and Southern Europe, and left 
practically no stone unturned to make 
Germany fix things up as they ought to 
be fixed up. But how about us here at 
home? Is Germany to get off scot free 
when it comes to the wrongs that 
should be righted here? How about 
the New England climate? For many 
decades it has been one of the obvious- 
ly unjust arrangements in the whole 
international system. Why not add its 
adjustment to your list and clean it up 
now ?” 

Gadget said that it wasn’t a bad idea. 

“But,” he added, “There is another 
point which I have got to take up first. 
I saw in the paper to-night that the 
delegates to the Inter-allied Labor and 
Socialist Conference in London have 
drawn up a list of peace terms for them- 
selves. I don’t like to boast, but it 
doesn’t check up very well alongside 
of mine. However, they did have one 
or two items in theirs which I must 
admit I had not thought of. They 
maintain that whatever peace arrange- 
ment is reached must contain provisions 
for an eight-hour day.” 

“But we are not fighting the United 
States Supreme Court,” I objected. 
“Let us not forget that it is Germany 
on whom these terms are going to be 
enforced. We mustn’t get our oppo- 
nents mixed.” 

“T know,” said Gadget, “but they are 
perfectly good terms and we might as 
well put them in. I can’t afford to fight 
this war all over again ten or fifteen 
years from now.” 


OW this struck me as being a good 

idea. Here is a war which someone 
else is fighting for those of us who are 
over-age, or astigmatic or endowed with 
dependents. It looks as if they would 
be able to assemble a pretty large army 
with calling on us, and a pretty large 
army is all that is needed to do ibe 


trick. So why isn’t it a good chance 
for us to get a lot of odd jobs cleaned 
up that have been hanging around for a 
dozen years or so. Then, when the war 
is over, the world will be a remarkably 
fine place for us to live in. With this 
in view, I have drawn up some peace 
terms of my own, which I shall insist 
on seeing fulfilled before I can con- 
sider any offer of peace from the Cen- 
tral Powers. They might as well know 
where they stand with me now as later. 

After Belgium, France, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Serbia and Italia Irrendenta have 
been taken care of, the following 
changes in the present unfair existing 
order of things must be brought about, 
regardless of the cost: 


1. The Czecho-Slovaks must be made 
into a free nation. 

2. The plaster has fallen off the cor- 
ner of the front steps to my _ house. 
This must be fixed. 

3. The Southern Slavs must be united 
in a great Jugoslav commonwealth. 

4. Lithuania must be granted her 
freedom. 

5. A more satisfactory system of 
transferring from the Lexington Ave- 
nue to the Broadway subway must be 
devised. The present shuttle system is 
recognized as a disgrace to civilization. 


6. Complete autonomy must be 
granted to Palestine. 
7. There must be no Bulgarian 


hegemony in the Balkans. 

8. No actor on the American stage 
is to be permitted to appear in khaki; 
or to wave a flag. 


I realize that this list does not clear 
up all the unjust conditions in the 
world, but since I am not taking part 
in any of the actual fighting to help 
bring the change about, I do not feel 
like adding anything more. When 
Germany has complied with these terms, 
and those of Gadget, she will at least 
know her place. 
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“te | Both here and behind the battle lines in Europe The Paige Company is proud of the part that it 
‘on | the Motor Car has demonstrated that it is the has played in the development of so important 

bt’ | most efficient form of transportation that has an industry. Its products have been manufac- 
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Smart Clothes 


HANGING conditions in 
the clothing industry em- 
phasize the importance of that 
unvarying Stein-Bloch standard 
of highest quality that is being 
maintained just as it has been 
maintained for sixty-four years. 


THe Srrein-Brocn Co. 
MAIN OFFICFS AND SHOPS AT 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Seeing the Front 


(Continued from page 47) 


studying mushrooms, unless one has some 
outside interests. 

“These correspond to the balcony 
seats,” said my guide. “At times you can 
hear the firing from here. I remember 
one day last month I had a party of war- 
workers here representing the French 
Pastry Moulders of America. They had 
come over to investigate the ruined cha- 
teaus of France to see if there were not 
some possible new designs for French 
pastry to be obtained from the disorgan- 
ized architecture. Before they went back 
they wanted to see a bit of the war. 
They had read so much about it. We 
brought them out here, and they were 
more than pleased. As one of them said, 
in his quaint American way: ‘It has been 
by far the most interesting feature of 
our stay in France.’ It is easy to enter- 
tain people who are as appreciative as 
that.” i 

But we were yet to see the really 
choice seats, those reserved for patrons 
of the military McBrides and Tysons. 
They were close up among the soldiery, 
not so near the fighting as to impede the 
movements of the shock troops, but so 
near the troops in the rear that the spec- 
tators could touch them and hear their 
odd manner of speech and see the real 
inside life of these boys who are doing 
their bit to win the war—along with the 
people at home who save fruit-pits, and 
accept 444% on their investments. 

I wondered who were the lucky spec- 
tators whose privilege it was to stand 
here and observe. Whatever publication 
they might be writing for, they would 
not lack for local color. In fact there 
was nothing that a man who had seen 
the war from this vantage point could 
not do when he got home,—except wear 
service stripes. 

And, as I looked about for this fa- 
vored audience, I heard the sound of 
voices coming from behind a motor- 
lorry: 

“May I ask a question?” 

“Does the Gentleman from Alabama 
yield to the Gentleman from Louisi- 
ana?” 

“Certainly.” 

“May I ask if the honorable gentle- 
man has considered that we are now in 
the midst of a great war, the greatest 
war, nay more, by far the greatest war, 
that the world has ever seen; that we 
have entered this war, resplendent in 
the shining white light of Freedom, that 
Freedom which was won for us on the 
glorious field at Lexington and the chill 
snow at Valley Forge; that Freedom 
which was maintained on the limpid 
waters of Lake Erie and was fostered 
at the Alamo; that Freedom, which, 
from her mountain height, was made 
glorious and immortal on the shell- 


torn field at Gettysburg and perpetuated 
on the sparkling tide at Manila Bay. 
Does the honorable gentleman realize 
that this is our heritage, our immortal 
treasure, to be maintained spotless, suh, 
spotless as the driven snow which blows 
from the virgin passes of the Rocky 
Mountains,—those stern, silent sentinels 
of our national integrity, symbolizing 
at once our stability as a nation and 
our imperishable honor as members of 
the Brotherhood of Man? I shall now 
be able to say to my constituents when 
I return to that glorious land of Free- 
MOM: anc” 

The motor lorry, being unversed in 
parliamentary procedure, began to 
cough loudly at this juncture, and so 
we were unable to learn what was go- 
ing to happen to that lucky Land of 
Freedom when the speaker should re- 
turn to it. But I could guess. It would 
be regaled, from the halls of Congress, 
with the latest inside dope from the 
theatre of war. For these favored 
spectators were none other than a party 
of adventuresome members of Congress 
on a vacation, who, having voted good 
money for the conduct of the war, felt 
that the least that was due them was 
a front seat from which to see it work. 


LTHOUGH I couldn’t observe them 
from where I stood, I could see a 
soldier who was watching them. He 
was a real, honest-to-gosh soldier, who 
wasn’t writing for a paper or investi- 
gating for a committee. All he was do- 
ing was fighting, but we must never 
forget that the fighting men are doing 
their part to win the war just exactly 
as much as if they were in America 
writing editorials, or serving on a com- 
mittee, or making things for the Gov- 
ernment at only a reasonable profit. It 
takes all kinds of service to win a war, 
and if the soldier does his part faith- 
fully, he, too, is filling his niche, and 
need not feel ashamed because he is not 
at home risking his money in Govern- 
ment bonds. 

There was something in the expression 
of this ordinary soldier as he stood 
there, looking at the group of sight- 
seers that would make a valuable addi- 
tion to the Times’ collection of war- 
maps. It wouldn’t need any explana- 
tory caption or legend telling what the 
various lines meant. All you would 
have to label it would be: “Member of 
the American Expeditionary Force 
Looking at a Seeing-the-Front Party,” 
and let it go at that. 

As for me, I decided that there is 
only one costume permissible for those 
who would see the Front, and that I 
didn’t have it on. 

So I called the rest of the trip off. 


Common Faults at Auction 


(Continued from page 57) 


Z dealt on the rubber game and bid 
no-trump, instead of a spade. Having 
the lead, A passed, Y and B saying 
nothing. A led his fourth-best club and 
set the no-trumper for four tricks, aces 
easy, Z making two spades and a dia- 
mond at the end. 

If Z starts with the correct bid, one 
spade, it does not matter whether A 
bids the clubs or not, nor how far he 
goes. Y will assist the spades, as he 
can ruff clubs, and as the cards lie Z 
can make five by cards easily with 
spades for trumps, instead of being set 
for 200 at no-trumps. All that A and 
B can make is their two red aces, as Z 
can give Y three ruffs in clubs. 


HE result of the no-trumper cannot 
be called an unfortunate distribution 
of the cards, because it is nothing but 
bad bidding. Gize Z any of the three 
other hands for his dummy and the 


original spade bid will win more than 
no-trumps. 


Testing by Transposition 

HIS is often a good test of a bid. 

Give the player one of his opponent’s 
hands or each in turn. Transpose the 
hands of A and Y, giving A the four 
spades and dummy only the nine. Y 
will take Z out with no-trumps, and 
make a little slam. 

Suppose that B’s cards are opposite 
Z, with the four spades still on his left. 
A will lead the diamond and Z will 
make at least the odd trick, even if A 
and B get up a cross-ruff right at the 
start by B’s leading a club right up to 
the king, after winning the first diamond 
lead. This would be an improbable play. 
At no-trumps, all Z could make would 
be two by cards, with 30 aces against 
him. If B does not lead the club, 2 
makes three odd at spades. 
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The Passing of the Coach 


And of the Good Old Days of Stage Coaching 


By . 


BELMONT PURDY 








HE coach was accepted by the 

British public, under protest from 

the watermen, who had been the 
carriers, and put to use on roads from 
the ruts of which it required twenty 
horses to extricate the coach. From a 
heavy vehicle with no springs, carrying 
eight passengers inside and baggage, and 
drawn by one horse, was developed the 
regular stage-coach and the mail-coach, 
which was lighter and maintained a high 
rate of speed. Both of these were with- 
drawn from the highway to make way 
for the locomotive. Life on the road 
had created a type of coachman as dif- 
ferent from the American stage-driver 
as was the London cabby from our 
hack-driver. Fiction had helped tradi- 
tion to envelop “the road” in an at- 
mosphere attractive to sportsmen, and 
in order that this might not be wiped 
out at once, coaching, as a sport, mod- 
eled after the dead industry, was fos- 
tered by coaching-clubs organized and 
maintained by wealthy sportsmen. Like 
all exotics, it was costly and fashion- 
able. 

Before the coming of the coach, New 
Yorkers rode in three types of wagon; 
the buggy, for the road; the barouche, 
an open carriage, with a pair of horses 
driven by a coachman, for airings in the 
park and shopping in fair weather; and 
the closed carriage in which they went 
to entertainments and funerals. These 
were hired from livery stables, except 
when the family “kept its own car- 
riage.” There were no country clubs, 
no outdoor sports, nowhere to drive to 
when they went buggy-riding, carriage- 
riding, or horseback-riding. 


HE end of the Civil War found so- 

ciety with much time and money to 
spend and no established way of spend- 
ing it, so individuals became leaders to 
the extent of their ability to devise 
ways and means of getting rid of both. 
The creation of the American Jockey 
Club, with its home at Jerome Park, 
opened a vista of suggestions. Dinners 
at Delmonico’s with Tiffany presents to 
the guests and live swans swimming in 
a lake as a center-piece, raised the in- 
ventors in the social scale. But coach- 
ing overtopped all suggestions. It cost 
much to import the drag, harness, liv- 
eries, and other impedimenta, the up- 
keep was expensive, and the guests, 
about a dozen; had to be fed,—fre- 
quently twice. 

But there was the green livery coat, 
the more brilliant bottle-green evening 
coat for coaching-dinners, as an offset, 
and the Duke of Beaufort, the best all- 
round sportsman in England, was coach- 
ing’s uncannonized patron saint. 

Up to this time, the idea of being 
drawn in a carriage by more than two 
horses suggested a pageant, a state oc- 
casion, the funeral of a high official, or 
a circus parade. As an exhibition of 
grandeur and extravagance, this luxury 
had been indulged in by but two men, 
—an elderly gentleman named Baudou- 
ine, and a maker of a quack-medicine. 
They were drawn up and down Fifth 
Avenue and around Central Park, seated 
in the back of a barouche, sometimes 
half-smothered with dust, for the streets 
and park-roads were dirty. Mr. Bau- 


doine’s four horses were turned out 
fairly well by his coachman, who drove 
the team, his employer reclining on 
cushions, his hands folded on his breast 
so as to show an enormous emerald 
worn outside a lavender kid glove. Dr. 
Helmbold’s turnout was a part of his 
“Buchu” advertisement with which the 
fences and rocks were blazoned. It was 
similar to the other, except that his 
black horses had white harness, and his 
negro coachman, clad in a blue swallow- 
tail coat and white breeches, sat on the 
box, with his legs crossed, and smoked 
a cigar. 


1 the first parade of the Coaching 
Club, in 1876, there were six drags 
lined up at Madison Square, the route 
being from Twenty-third Street, down 
Fifth Avenue to Washington Square— 
which they reached without accident. 
There they were reviewed and dismissed. 
The second year, there were eleven drags, 
which paraded all the way to Central 
Park. They were driven by Colonel 
William Jay, Delancey Kane, William P. 
Douglas, Fairman Rogers, Frederic Neil- 
son, Augustus Whiting, Perry Belmont, 
Francis R. Rives, Frederic Bronson, T. 
A. Havemeyer and Hugo C. Fritch— 
who, being left-handed, held his whip in 
the left hand. Fairman Rogers, a Phila- 
delphian, caused a scandal by having 
negro grooms. 

The coaches paraded past the Union 
Club, at Twenty-first Street; the club 
windows were crowded with members, 
gazing approvingly at their relatives in 
the latest things in frocks. Suddenly, 
there was an exclamation of horror and 
a stampede from the windows. In the 
wake of the last coach, followed the 
only imported brougham in the city, 
with bright green body, glaring yellow 
wheels, a high-actioned cob and two 
faultlessly turned-out men on the box, 
and inside, bowing and smiling toward 
the club, sat the most beautiful woman 
—professionally—in New York. 


ROM that time till 1890 the club 

continued its annual parades, dinners 
and drives, and attended the race-meet- 
ings. But the advent of the motorcar 
put the coach out of commission. De- 
lancey Kane, having driven the Tally-Ho 
as a road-coach in England in 1875, 
brought it over here in time to take part 
in the first parade. After that, it was 
run regularly from the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, to Pelham and back. Every- 
thing was done according to rules, and 
when Freddie Sherman acted as guard, 
he accepted tips and said, “Thank you, 
sir,” just like the professional. Mr. 
Kane said, “The greatest compliment to 
the Tally-Ho, and proof of its popular- 
ity, is that the name has come to signify 
throughout America a four-horse vehicle 
of whatever description.” 

Road-coaching was not a_ sport 
evolved from stage-coaching in this 
country, but was imported ready-made 
with its accoutrements, vernacular, tra- 
ditions, literature, and pictures, and it 
could last only so long as the memories 
of “the road” remained to those of a 
generation to which its literature ap- 
pealed. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Art of Acting in the Movies 


(Continued from page 50) 


in the days before the discovery of the 
kinetoscope. 

Nothing, I am sure, would have given 
Calvé greater joy than to have punctu- 
ated her triumphant operatic appear- 
ances with opportunities to give full 
expression to her emotional genius in 
the movies, provided, of course, that 
she had a “screen” face and a “screen” 
personality: for one may be as beautiful 
as the morning star, possess the com- 
bined histrionic genius of a Bernhardt 
and a Duse, have the carriage and pres- 
ence of a queen, and yet, by some un- 
explained trick of photography, appear 
like a washerwoman on the screen. It 
is no exaggeration to say that half of 
our most beautiful and most talented 
stars of the speaking stage have proved 
absolute failures on the screen. 

If one has the most essential of all 
attributes for success in the movies—a 
screen personality—the technicalities of 
acting are not so different from that of 
the spoken stage as one might expect. 
Of course, there are many little things 
that one must learn—not to open one’s 
mouth wide when making the motions 
of speech; not to look at the camera; 
and always to remember, as in the pan- 
tomime, that all thought, ideas and ex- 
pression must be translated into action. 


THE greatest difference, perhaps, lies 
in the make-up, always an impor- 
tant element in the theatrical profession. 
The size of the Metropolitan Opera 
House makes color-vividity an essential 
factor in “getting over”. So, cheeks are 
rouged in an exaggerated way; eyc- 
lashes are heavily beaded, and the out- 
lines of the mouth accentuated by the 
deepest tones of carmine. Of course, 
the strong “overheads,” and footlights 
of the operatic stage, tone down these 
glaring effects so that a make-up that 
appears fantastic and bizarre when scen 
at close range looks perfectly natural 
to the audience in the opera house. 

In the movies very little color make- 
up is used. On the contrary, any nat- 
ural roses one may possess in one’s 
cheeks are obliterated by a_ heavy, 
creamish paste, uniformly applied. Since 
red, the color, photographs black, rouge 
on one’s cheeks would give the appear- 
ance of deep hollows, on the screen. 
The rouge, instead of being applied to 
one’s cheeks, is worked in very carefully 
under one’s eye-brows, for that is where 
shadows are desired. Everything is 
based on the photographic principles of 
black and white. The eye-lashes and 
eye-brows are darkened a little, but no 
more cosmetic is applied than would be 
needed by a somewhat faded woman at 
a dinner party. 

On the screen every little imperfection 
of contour or make-up is, of course, 
magnified, so that the aim of the player 
should be to look as natural as possible. 

What it loses in color and in sound, 
the photo-drama has to make up in 
speed and in action. By alternating the 
scenes rapidly, flash after flash, we are 
treated to a conversation between scenes 
and places rather than between the 
actors. By alternating a flash of the 
heroine, for instance, and a flash of the 
bracelet that is the clue to a dastardly 
murder, we have the heroine's soliloquy. 


T takes anywhere from six weeks to 

six months of study and rehearsal, to 
bring an untricd opera to a sufficient 
state of perfection for its first public 
performance. At every presentation 
thereafter, it must be reproduced faith- 
fully in all its claborate details of scen- 
ery, costuming, singing, acting, lighting, 
and stage management. 

In the movies, it takes about six 
weeks to film a complete photo-drama, 
but, after that, thousands of copies are 
distributed all over the world, and more 
than a million performances are given, 
without further trouble to the actors, 


directors or any of the participants in- 
volved. 

It is truly marvelous! 

Moving picture acting is much like 
the acting in the so-called commedia 
dell-arte, which flourished throughout 
Italy during the 16th century. A synop- 
sis of the play—partly narrative and 
partly expository—was posted up be- 
hind the scenes. This account of what 
was to happen on the stage was known 
technically as a scenario. The actors 
consulted this scenario before they made 
an entrance and then, in acting out the 
scene, spoke whatever words happened 
to seem appropriate to them. 

Technically, the same thing happens 
in the movies, with this: difference: the 
action of the movie does not, like that 
of the spoken stage, march forward and 
gather momentum as it approaches its 
climax. Continuity of plot, while a 
film drama is in rehearsal, is chiefly con- 
spicuous by its absence. Indeed, the 
scenes are acted bit by bit—rehearsed 
many times over—and, as each bit be- 
comes perfect (in the eyes of the di- 
rector), it is registered on the film and 
then forgotten. 

Oftentimes, for practical reasons, the 
tail-end of the story is enacted first, 
and the beginning not touched until the 
last day of rehearsal. 

And here is where the director makes 
himself felt. He must not only see that 
the plot of the scenario is logically 
worked out, despite the rather inverted, 
illogical method of rehearsal, but he 
must so enthuse, and hypnotize his play- 
ers, that he will infallibly bring them to 
the creative pitch required for effective 
and telling acting. 

If a motion picture star has this self- 
starting dynamo, or power of self-hyp- 
nosis within her, so that she need not 
rely on the director for her artistic 
stimulus, so much the better for her and 
for all concerned. 

The photo-drama is the most intimate 
form of the drama. It brings a star 
dangerously close to her audience. For 
instance, one may see a star in the opera, 
or on the stage, for years, without 
knowing that she has a most ravishing 
dimple at the corner of her mouth; that 
her hair grows in a widow’s peak; that 
her eye-lashes have an individual and 
utterly disarming way of curling up- 
wards; that her finger-nails are ex- 
quisite, or that three or four freckles on 
her nose add a piquancy to her face that 
is extremely alluring. 

There are a hundred intimate expres- 
sions of the eyes, the mouth, the hands, 
that can only be transmitted through 
the camera, and the strong and some- 
times merciless light of the projection 
machine. And this is what the motion 
picture actress must clearly and ever- 
lastingly keep in mind—she is acting for 
an audience which is near enough to de- 
tect any insincerity of feeling; or any 
sham in make-up. 

The drooping mouth and lifeless eyes 
which can be hidden under colorful 
make-up on the speaking stage, the faint 
lines that one gets around one’s eyes 
from lack of sleep—all these things are 
accentuated and magnified on the screen. 


N the otner hand, there are little 

movie studio secrets which are a 
great aid in obliterating defects of pul- 
chritude, either temporary or permanent. 
Working on the principle that red photo- 
graphs black, and that black (except 
against a light background) fades right 
into the atmosphere, rouge can often be 
successfully applied to blot out some 
offending portion of one’s physiognomy. 
In order that I may not be accused 0 
“giving away” the secrets of other film 
stars, I will tell a little story at my own 
expense. Recovering, this year, from 4 
somewhat severe accident in Wyoming, 
I found that, although my nose was 
in its right (Continued on page 92) 
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This year, in spite of War conditions, our stock of 


for the Holidays is larger 


than ever before, because we ordered very heavily two 
years ago, in anticipation of the present Linen shortage, 


and before the price of 
Linen advanced so sharply. 
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tion to offer our patrons 
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Initialed Handkerchiefs 
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quality and generous in size, 
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Orders by mail 
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Handkerchief purchases are de- 
livered in dainty McCutcheon 
boxes suitable for presentation 
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place, and quite normal, at a superficial 
glance, there appeared on it, upon a 
more critical scrutiny, a bump, hardly 
bigger than the head of a good sized 
pin. This bump, I discovered, on the 
screen, impaired the vaunted straight- 
ness of my erstwhile classic feature. The 
first thing I did was to consult a sur- 
geon, who assured me that it was only 
a temporary disfigurement, caused by a 
slight blood congestion. Relieved on 
that score, I was put out to think that 
I would have to stop acting before the 
camera until the bump had disappeared. 

So I told my trouble to Mr. Barker, 
our director. “Oh, we'll fix that all 
right,” he said. “Come here and I'll 
paint it out for you!” 

He then covered the disfigurement 
very carefully with some of my lip 
rouge, and, although it greatly accentu-. 
ated the bump in my mirror, I was soon 
delighted to find that, on the screen, my 
nose had resumed its pristine outlines 
and proportions. 
= I told Mr. Barker that I felt a little 
: like an impostor. He said that I had no 
= reason to feel so, because a well known 

and extremely beautiful movie siren 
= had been born with a much larger bump 

on her nose which she had, for ten years, 

blotted out on the screen by exactly the 

same process. He also told me of an- 
== other lovely star who had always ob- 
== literated a slight double chin in precisely 
= this fashion. 

It is known that blue, except the very 
darkest shade of navy blue, photographs 
white, or light gray. Therefore screen 
actresses who possess blue eyes, with a 
grayish or greenish tint, have to use 
various means to prevent their eyes from 
fading out on the screen. The method 
I pursue is to apply a little rouge on the 
top of my eyelids, the contrasting tones 
helping to deepen the color of my eyes 
= on the screen. In close-ups, a piece of 
= black velvet is held before me to look 
== at. This has the same effect upon the 
eyes as looking into the darkness; that 
is to say, the pupils become enlarged. 

Actresses who have thin mouths can 
often so artfully apply rouge that their 
lips take on the form of cupid-bows. 
Personally, I use no rouge upon my 
lips at all, for they are rather full and 
curved and the added color makes them 
appear black on the screen, a very un- 
beautiful shade for a mouth. I think 
over-rouging the lips is the most com- 
= mon fault of make-up among our better 

= known screen actresses. 

In asking me to write this story, the 
editor of Vanity Fair begged me to ex- 
plain why it was that “so many film 
stars—whom the public know to be in 
the roaring forties—counting the years 
back to their first stage appearances, 
diamond robberies and divorce suits— 
could still take children’s parts so real- 
istically that even the Gerry Society 
was deceived by them?” He wanted to 
know whether any tricks in make-up 
were involved in the mystery. 

I think that, on that score, he is 
over-suspicious. . The stars he refers to 
are merely fortunate in retaining the ju- 
venile contours of their faces and figures. 

The conventional conception of a 
prima donna is that of a woman who 
is constantly swathed in cotton, timid 
= and hating contact with actuality and 
= life. It is a conception which, in con- 
= nection with myself, I utterly abhor. I 
love action, danger, movement, life. 
When it was first announced that I was 
to do “Joan the Woman”—a great many 
scenes in the screen version of which are 
really fraught with physical danger— 
people wondered whether I would act 
out the scenes with real abandon, or 
merely shirk the vivid action scenes al- 
= together. When the picture was finally 
= finished and shown, I am sure that my 
= audiences were convinced that even in 
the most risky scenes, I did not do 
things by halves. 


HO 





VANITY FAIR 


The Art of Acting in the Movies 


(Continued from page go) 


M* second Goldwyn picture, “The 
Hell Cat,” was filmed in Wyoming 
this summer and we spent the entire 
month of August in this truly wild and 
woolly country, living without many of 
the necessities and comforts which even 
little shop girls in New York are ac- 
customed to. Our location, Valley 
Ranch, was fifteen miles from the Irma 
Hotel at Cody, and more than once we 
found ourselves in far from civilized 
surroundings. If it hadn’t been for the 
fact that we all entered into this ex- 
pedition with a spirit of true adventure 
and good-natured tolerance, I am quite 
sure we would all have come to grief. 
Several times during the very rough 
scenes in my various photoplays, I have 
been slightly injured, but never suffi- 
ciently to discourage future attempts at 
daring and realism. Only last summer, 
while we were making “The Hell Cat,” 
I met with an accident which I thought 
would prove fatal to my looks, if not 
to my very existence. As the heroine 
of the drama, tied hand and foot, my 
only means of defying the villain was 
by biting him with my teeth and lung- 
ing at him with my head. During ofe 
of my most savage lunges, my face 
struck his head so forcibly that, in addi- 
tion to my being knocked senseless, my 
nose was dislocated and, if it hadn't 
been for Mr. Tellegen’s prompt and effi- 
cacious surgical minstrations, I do not 
know whether I would ever again have 
been able to face: the camera, for the 
nearest physician was fifty miles away. 


Y friends often ask me whether, in 

acting movie dramas, I do not miss 
the audiences and the applause? Since 
the mechanics of motion pictures are 
what they are, perhaps it is just as well 
that we cannot have audiences while we 
work in them. But if it were only 
possible to give a logical and sustained 
performance of the completed action of 
a photoplay before a_ representative 
movie audience, before the camera fixes 
it indelibly upon the film, it would be 
a tremendous help. 

The presence of an audience is al- 
ways a great stimulus. A direct and 
almost electric current is established be- 
tween the actress and her audience the 
very first minute she appears on the 
stage. An actress can feel the quality 
of her audiences, the intensity of their 
friendliness and interest, or, on the 
other hand, their unconvinced or even 
antagonistic state of mind. She can, 
in this way, gauge her public and in- 
tensify or modify her emotional appeal 
in such a way as to win them over. 
No actress knows her metier until she 
has learned to sense the mood of her 
audiences—and win them over, if the 
mood is one of antagonism. 

Exactly what an actress must do to 
sense the varying moods of her audience, 
I believe no one, least of all myself, 
can say. All I know is that this in- 
stinct rarely fails me. Critics have 
often remarked that I never play a rdle 
in the same way on any two occasions, 
and I am sure that this is so, because 
I always try to adapt my interpretations 
to fit the mood of my audience. 

When I began working in the cinema 
I missed this intimate and living rela- 
tionship between the public and my- 
self. At first, I kept trying to think of 
imaginary audiences, but I soon found 
that this rather hindered than helped 
me, for in the movies, one must not 
think of an audience at all. One must 
hypnotize oneself into the belief that, 
for the time being, you are the person 
you are portraying, and that the other 
characters playing with you are every 
whit as real as you are. If you can 
convince yourself of that, and of the 
actuality of your simulated joys, sor- 
rows, regrets, doubts, madnesses and 
passions, you will surely convince your 
audiences. 
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Developed by tailoring specialists from the sturdy, 
justly favored Scotch Tweeds, Cheviots and Home- 
spuns in models of pronounced individuality 
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English Lounge Sacks 
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| He Learned to Hit 
Them at the Gun Club 


Back home he was a trapshooter. At the gun club he learned how 
to hit moving objects, ninety times out of a hundred. 

Stopping a hand grenade in mid-air or dropping a charging Hun 
is easy marksmanship for him. 

At the cantonments and aviation camps in the U. S. and France 


regulation 
TRAPSHOOTING 


at clay targets is a recognized part of the training. 

Whether for prospective active service or home defense you too 
can learn to “shoot and hit” at one of the thousand of gun clubs in 
this country. You will be welcomed at any club by good Americans 
who will loan you a gun and teach you how to handle it with skill. 

For address of nearest club and Trapshooting Instruction Book 
write 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Established 1892 
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Exclusive Models Wide Variety 
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Photographs and price list sent on request. 
Please specify whether particularly interested 
in coats or sets that we may better serve you. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Boy Who Came Back 


(Continued from page 35) 


game when they really get into it. He 
had two weeks’ leave in London and 
went to see the game that King George 
was at, and says that the King, if they 
will let him, will make the greatest 
rooter of the whole bunch. 

Such was Tom’s war talk. 


i grieved me to note that as the men 
sat smoking their cigars and drink- 
ing liqueur whiskey (we have cut out 
port at our house while the war is on) 
Tom seemed to have subsided into being 
only a boy again, a first-year college 
boy among his seniors. They spoke to 
him in quite a patronizing way, and 
even asked him two or three direct 
questions about fighting in the trenches, 
and wounds and the dead men in No 
Man’s Land and the other horrors that 
the civilian mind hankers to hear about. 
Perhaps they thought, from the boy’s 
talk, that he had seen nothing. If so, 
they were mistaken. For about three 
minutes, not more, Tom gave them 
what was coming to them. He told 
them, for example, why he trained his 
“fellows” to drive the bayonet through 
the stomach and not through the head, 
that the bayonet driven through the 


face or skull sticks and—but there js 
no need to recite it here. Any of the 
boys like Tom can tell it all to you only 
they don’t want to and don’t care to, 

They’ve got past it. 

But I noticed that as the boy talked, 
—quietly and reluctantly enough, —the 
older men fell silent and looked into 
his face with the realization that behind 
his simple talk and quiet manner lay 
an inward vision of grim and awful 
realities that no words could picture. 

I think that they were glad when 
we joined the ladies again and when 
Tom taiked of the amateur vaudeville 
show that his company had got up be- 
hind the trenches. 


pcm on, when the other guests were 
telephoning for their motors and 
calling up taxis, Tom said he’d walk to 
his hotel; it was only a mile and the 
light rain that was falling would do 
him, he said, no harm at all. So he 
trudged off, refusing a lift. 

Oh, no, I don’t think we need to 
worry about the returned soldier. Only 
let him return, that’s all. If he does, 
he’s a better man than we are, Gunga 
Dinn. 


Ten Under Par 


(Continued from page 67) 


by heavy woods. Here I was fortunate 
enough to follow up my drive with a 
brassey shot which found the green, and 
to get down in two putts. 

Oth Hole. “Reservoir”’—225 yards. 
Par 4—Bogey 4. At this hole there is a 
trap one hundred yards square, about 
one hundred yards from the tee. The 
green is trapped on the right and left 
and also behind. I drove to the right 
of the green and then made a running 
up approach within one foot of the hole, 
so that it was simple to get down in 
three. 

10th Hole. “Westward-Ho”.— 405 
yards. Par 4—Bogey 4. This hole is 
trapped on both sides from about 170 
to 185 yards from the tee. There are 
woods also on either side, leaving only 
about 75 yards of fairway to go through 
for the second shot. The river runs 
across 324 yards from the tee. The 
green is trapped on the right and left. 
Here I used a driver and mid-iron to the 
green and then had two putts. 

llth Hole. “The Grove”—182 yards. 
Par 3—Bogey 4. The river again crosses 
the course at this hole about 125 yards 
out. The green is trapped on both sides 
and there are woods behind it. My mid- 
iron shot from the tee held the green 
and I was down in two putts. 

12th Hole. “Sweet”—265 yards. Par 
4—Bogey 4. It is out of bounds in the 
woods to the right of this hole and 
about 125 yards from the tee there are 
traps on either hand. The river runs im- 
mediately in front of the green, behind 
which there is heavy grass. Here my 
mid-iron shot from the tee was short of 
the river. I then used a mashie to ap- 
proach with and lay within three yards 
of the hole, taking two putts. 

13th Hole. “The Bridge”’—533 yards. 
Par 5—Bogey 6. This is a fine hole with 
plenty of difficulty. The river runs im- 
mediately on the left of the fairway, 
with trees. It is out of bounds to the 
right in the woods, and there are traps 
on the right and left for the second shot, 
about 250 yards from the tee. The river 
crosses all the way in the front of the 
green, which has trees on its immediate 
left and the river and heavy grass on its 
right. Here I used my driver and bras- 
sey followed by a mashie shot to the 
green, which enabled me to get down in 
two putts. 

14th Hole. “The Roost”—169 yards. 
Par 3—Bogey 3. The river, which con- 
tributes so much to the difficulties of the 





Glenview course, runs immediately in 
front of the tee at this hole. It is trapped 
close in on the left and also on the right 
and by heavy grass behind tie green. 
It is an exceptionally attractive short 
hole. I here used my mid-iron and lay 
about 3 yards from the hole, taking 2 
more to get down. 

15th Hole. ‘“Spookey”—505 yards. 
Par 5—Bogey 6. This is one of the best 
elbow holes that I have ever seen. It is 
out of bounds all the way up to the hole 
on the right of the fairway. There are 
traps on the right and left hand and 
trees on the left, about 200 yards from 
the tee. The hole ends in a small raised 
green with a gradual slope from the fair- 
way. Here, also, there are traps on both 
sides, not more than ten yards from the 
hole. I had good distance here off the 
tee and was on the green in two, using a 
driving iron for the second shot, and 
then got down in two putts. This was 
the only hole on the course that day at 
which the tee was not at the back of the 
teeing ground. I drove from about ten 
yards inside the longest tee. 

16th Hole. “The Orchard”—384 yards. 
Par 4—Bogey 5. It is out of bounds on 
the right going to the 16th hole and 
trapped on the left from 125 to 225 
yards from the tee. There is a bunker 
all the way across the course for the sec- 
ond shot, which is about 150 to 175 
yards. The green is trapped on the right, 
with trees, and on the left. At this hole 
I followed my drive with a mashie shot 
to the green about two yards from the 
hole, and holed in four, although I really 
deserved a three, as my first putt rimmed. 

17th Hole. “Log Cabin”—267 yards. 
Par 4—Bogey 4. The river runs across 
the fairway of this hole some 125 yards 
from the tee. There are traps with trees 
on.both sides. The green is trapped on 
the right and has woods behind it. Using 
a driver from this tee I was bunkered to 
the right of the green but had a very 
fortunate second, laying the ball out of 
the bunker with my special iron, and al- 
most holing out. The ball stopped about 
six inches from the cup; down in three. 

18th Hole. “Sweet Home”—306 yards. 
Par 4—Bogey 5. Here the river again 
crosses the hole, making the carry from 
the tee about 150 yards. There are trees 
on either side and the green is well 
guarded with traps on the sides and in 
front and flower beds behind. Here I 
reached the green with driver and mashie 
and was down in two putts. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN HOLIDAY 
FURNITURE GIFTS 


The more thought you give to your Christmas 
preparations the stronger will be your desire 
to select only such gifts as embody that “beauty 
which is for all time’ yet no less essentially 


useful. 

Our exhibit includes exquisite individual 
pieces of FLINT’S FINE FURNITURE, espe- 
cially appropriate for Holiday Gifts, useful 
luxuries designed for personal use and imported 
novelties of exclusive designs, at prices lower 
than can be obtained elsewhere for goods of 
equal quality, 

ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
RUGS AND DRAPERIES 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Inc. 
20-26 West 36th Street 
New York 









































Comfort is the key to out- 
door enjoyment. 


Sportif 
A ‘*‘BRAD” Sport Glove 


is oh, so warm and comfy. A 
heavy, long-wristed, knit wool 
lining, encased in soft, pliable, 
perfect fitting leather that 
gives the ultimate in comfort 
and appearance, and yet per- 
mits the freest use of the fin- 
gers. The lining can be re- 
moved for cleaning or drying. 


MEN’S 
Khaki. 


WOMEN’S in Tan. 


All ‘‘BRAD”’ 
Sport Gloves are 
cut from exclusive 
patterns, and fit as 
though tailored — 
snug for style ap- 
pearance, yet loose 
enough for perfect 
comfort. 

Ask your dealer. 


R. E. Bradford 


4 Burr Street 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Creator of “BRAD” Sport Gloves 


in Black, Tan or 





ab 


KAPTAIN KID and THE PIRATE are 
the two finest Cape motor gloves you can 
buy. Fold to fit your pocket. 

“BRAD” Sport Gloves make exceptionally 
fine Christmas gifts. 
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Branch De Luxe 
381 Fifth Avenue Mew York 


Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Exhibitions of our Footwear are now being held at all the larger cities 











VANITY FAIR 


Portrait of a Social Leader: 


(continued from page 41) 


prehension and prod you on to the next, 
and in a tone so expressive of the value 
of her time that you feel as if you had 
held up a locomotive to ask it for a 
light. 

Not that her executive voice is im- 
patient. On the contrary, there is a 
sort of indurated patience about it, in- 
dicating that although it has already 
dispatched ten thousand details quite as 
important as you are, it will dispatch 
you and ten thousand more with equal 
competence. But it is a voice that 
moves the public on. The least ob- 
servant person perceives, on addressing 
Mrs. Potter-Rushmore, at the telephone, 
that people must really pass to one side 
quickly, because others are waiting. 

Once started on this footing, the re- 
turn to anything in the nature of a 
personal relationship seems altogether 
out of the question—like trying to strike 
up an intimacy with the Census Bureau 
—and yet, the minute she does recog- 
nize you, the change is magical: The 
voice instantaneously warms, expands 
into an organ of social blandness, as 
efficient, as adequate, for personal use, 
as it had been the moment before for 
executive purposes. 

Now I do not refer to the ordinary 
phenomenon, that is to say to the hard 
wood finish of politeness noticeable in 
the important woman’s voice during the 
period when the person telephoning is 
not recognized as an acquaintance and 
is therefore presumed to be a vile, bar- 
barous, outer thing, possibly the grocer, 
and the instant change to the customary 


velvet tone when the guilt of extrane- 
ousness is clearly disproved. That is a 
mere matter of social barricade against 
policemen, cooks, street-cleaners, Chin- 
ese laundrymen and _ social climbers, 
who may be telephoning to invite them- 
selves to dinner. The defensive voice 
of the socially important, needlessly 
formidable though it sometimes appears, 
is doubtless the outcome of long, bitter 
assaults of familiarity that we can 
scarcely realize. One hears telephone 
tones in many a New York woman's 
voice that can only be explained by a 
life of the utmost social vigilance—tones 
occasioned perhaps by some vague hor- 
ror that should the guard be lowered 
for an instant, almost everybody in the 
Borough of the Bronx may happen in 
to tea. 

But this has nothing in common with 
the two voices of Mrs. Potter-Rush- 
more, and is no more a sign of execu- 
tive ability than is the possession of a 
grille or an area gate or a kitchen en- 
trance, or any other socially separative 
convenience. 

For the function of Mrs. Potter-Rush- 
more’s executive voice is not to repel to 
an indefinite distance but to maintain 
at precisely the right distance. It is a 
voice conducted solely in the public in- 
terest, and it is as consistent a part of 
Mrs. Potter-Rushmore’s personality as 
the ticket office is of a railway station. 
It is impossible to imagine her conduct- 
ing her life in the efficient manner that 
she undoubtedly does conduct it, with 
any other kind of voice. 

















The First Night Flight 


(Continued from page 30) 


tions for the start the moon had be- 
come covered with a thin cloud. I 
thought of De Clerck’s warning. 

“T trust he will come down soon,” 
I said to my neighbor, “if not, lost in 
the fog, he’ll not see our fires on the 
ground, and if he cannot see the landing 
place, he will surely be killed.” 

The noise of the motor was no longer 
so intense. Mouchard was getting far- 
ther away. My heart filled with an- 
guish. I got a feeling that he was never 
to return. 

Presently I could hear nothing. The 
moon was gone, the night was dark. 
“My God,” I thought. “They are lost.” 


aes of a sudden I noticed above the 
horizon about four miles away, a 
light, like a tiny shooting star travelling 
toward the ground at an angle of 45 
degrees. A moment later, a big glow 
lighted up the atmosphere. 

Petrified with horror, I squeezed the 
arm of the man who stood nearest me. 
“He has fallen! Look! His machine is 
in flames!” 

“Tmpossible !” 

“What else can it be? We can no 
longer hear the noise of his motor.” 

We all jumped into our motor cars 
and raced for the spot where the flames 
were blazing up. 

Alas! It was indeed Mouchard. 
There, in the snow, wounded and 
burned, lay both men. They had been 
gone only ten minutes. 


We put out the flames as quickly as 
possible, at the imminent risk of burn- 
ing ourselves. Then we took them out 
of the smoking debris of the machine, 
which was completely destroyed. We 
laid them near by on the ground, tragi- 
cally illuminated by the flames of the 
burning gasoline. 

General Bouel, commanding an army. 
corps in that region, happened to pass 
at that moment. He stood, with his hat 
in his hand, saluting these two dead 
heroes, dead for the defense of their 
country. 

So great was our consternation, that 
none of us could take his eyes or 
thoughts away from this heroically 
tragic drama. The tricolor on the rud- 
der, spared by the flames, shone with 
glory like a pure symbol. The snow 
still fell—the heavens themselves seemed 
to weep. 


TATER, the two bodies, side by side, 
lay in state in the chateau, and were 
watched by two officers until the time 
of the funeral, when three pilots flew 
around overhead scattering flowers, 
while the dead received the supreme 
honors. 

The two heroes now repose in the 
Lepine cemetery near Chalons, in the 
shadows of the marvelous Gothic 
Church there, which the Germfns 
spared, no one knows why. A large 
oak cross, not far from there, in an open 
field, indicates the place of their fall. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
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the man with the clubfoot 


By VALENTINE WILLIAMS 
If you ever liked an adventure story you'll be thrilled by this tale of an 
Allied soldier’s daring invasion of the enemy’s country in quest of information 
and his intrepid fight against the malignant genius of the German spy system. 
In England “The Man with the Clubfoot” sold 10,000 in the first six weeks 
and was immediately dramatized. You'll revel in it. $1.50 net. 


fields and battlefields By 31540 


A sergeant in the Medical Corps writes of the tortured fields of France in 
whose grim and anguished atmosphere he valiantly served. He sets before us 
the work of the Corps with memorable skill in a book which is notable for its 


tenderness, its idealism, its gleams of momentary humor, and its tragic reality. 

“No. 31540 shows himself to be possessed of the soul of a poet, the perspective and appre- 
ciation of color values of an old master, the power of expression of a Dickens . . . The work 
should live to be read for a lifetime . . . It is an analysis of life in the abstract, life as it 
is when all pretense has been swept aside.’’—Springfield Union. $1.50 net. 


a captive on a german raider 
By F. G. TRAYES 

Dr. Trayes, who was formerly the principal of the Royal Normal College 
at Bangkok, Siam, sailed with his wife on the steamship, Hitachi Maru, which 
was captured by the German Raider, Wolf, and all the passengers and crew 
were made prisoners. For five months they shared the fortunes of their cap- 
tors suffering untold hardships and privations. The remarkable experiences 
of the author which have been equalled by few living people are here told in 
a simple and vivid narrative. $1.25 net. 


campaigning in the balkans 
By LIEUT. HAROLD LAKE 

An account of the work of the famous Salonika army, the strategy of the 
Balkan campaign and the part that the Near East is likely to play in the 
future of the war. A book of extraordinary timeliness. $1.50 net. 

e es es 
rimes in olive drab 
By SERGEANT JOHN PIERRE ROCHE, U.S. A. 

Doughboy verses by a Doughboy, celebrating the life in camp and field and 
love of the American fighting man. They'll appeal to every soldier or to any- 
one who ever knew a soldier. Second edition. Bound in olive drab cloth. 


$1.00 net. poems by geoffrey dearmer 


The first book of a young English soldier poet whose work has aroused the 
admiration of English critics everywhere. $1.00 net. 
All Booksellers. Send for Autumn Announcements. 


robert m. mcbride & co., publishers, new york 
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How Nancy Ashton Learned 
from Col. Carlton That Her 
\Shoes Did Not Fit Her 
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E was off for France! That was 

the word Col. Richard Carlton 
brought as he entered Nancy Ash- 
ton’s breakfast room after months 
in a Western Camp. “Our last day 
shall be spent in my cozy runabout,” 
announced his charming cousin, and 
it was not until she heard the sur- 
prised expression of the garage at- 
tendant that she realized it was a 
gasless Sunday, and accepted the 
Colonel’s suggestion to walk and 
view the Liberty Loan decorations. 


The merry chatter of his little cousin 
made him fail to notice Nancy’s lag- 
ging step until her agony prompted 
a complaint—“Dick, I simply can’t 
walk much further. I walk so lit- 
tle I never realized how uncomfort- 
able shoes can make one feel. Why 
can’t women have comfortable shoes 
for walking?” “They can,” was the 
Colonel’s prompt reply. “Lately, in 
Vanity Fair’, I noticed a most con- 
vincing advertisement describing 


shoes of ‘narrow widths for long slender feet,’ rapidly replacing the ill-fitting 


shoes worn by women.” 


By this time they had reached 38th Street. “By the way,” said the Colonel. 
“this is just where the store is located, and if you can limp to No. 27, we 


will look at their window display.” 


The next morning, Miss Nancy came out of “The ShoeCraft Shop” greatly 
admiring her comfortable new shoes, and happy to discover her feet were 
perfectly normal, but she had been wearing an 8-B. when she needed a 9-AA. 


NOTE: The shoe that made Nancy Ashton happy 
was the “‘Patria’’ described above, which is only one 
of the many new shoes described in the new Fall Shoe- 
Write for it, also measurement chart 
and booklet ‘‘Fitting the Narrow Foot” to Dept. D. 26 


THE SHOECRAFT SHOP, 27 West 38th Street, New York 


Craft Folder. 


in plain figures 


PATRIA 
Bleck NG Bot 
Russia’ Cale "Sita 


$14 


Mail 
Orders 
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Widths AAAA. AAA. 

i All sizes including 83,9, 94 
woman requiring footw 

length can be fitted in Bhoscrate = 

If she needs a 9AAA she gets a 9 1 

not an 81ZAA, because all sizes are marked 
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Matched with 
buckskin tops 


$15 


Parcels Post Prepaid 
Charge Accounts 


Perfect fit guaranteed 
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Gy Just One | 
More Soft Collar 


HE democratic, freedom and 

comfort of the soft collar are too 
delightful to abandon over winter 
months. 


ae 


SEs 


Binds 


And now comes one that really 
looks stylish .and stays stylish—on 
regular man necks. 


Triangle Soft Collars are shapely and 
snug-fitting, and they have the patented 
Triangle Hook to keep them that way. This 
little Hook holds the collar points in pre- 
scribed position and keeps the knot of the 
tie at the top. Like starch, it lends the 
necessary body to the collar. 





Ask your haberdasher for Triangle Soft Collars. 
There are over ninety stylés. Style illustrated is 
Barrington Beach—an Art Silk. A practical Christmas 
gift. $2.00 for six at the factory if your dealer does 
not carry Triangle. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & Co. Troy, N.Y. 


X-ray illustration 
showing position 
“ under tie. * 


Easily inserted in 
eyelet underneath. 


Hook completely 
out of sight 


Triangle 
AYyem Gey lean 


with Triangle Hook 
ED Erevancic noon saocr 619174. 


Actual Size 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Plays 


(Continued from page 53) 


an atmosphere of the New Republic— 
a sort of ‘Crolier-than-thou air. “Look 
at us,” they seem to say. “We are 
the cognoscenti. We have come because 
we can appreciate this thing—we are 
not as you, poor bonehead, who are 
here because you couldn’t get tickets 
for the Winter Garden.” They walk 
slowly down the aisle and sink grace- 
fully into their seats, trusting that all 
may note their presence, for the very 
fact of their being there is a proof of 
their erudition. From the moment of 
the curtain’s rise they keep up a hum 
of approbation, a reassuring signal of 
their patronage and comprehension. 
“Oh, the lines, the lines!” they sigh, 
one to another, quite as if they were 
the first to discover that this Oscar 
Wilde is really a very promising young 
writer; and they use the word “scintil- 
lating” as frequently and as proudly as 
if they had just coined it. Yet there is 
about their enjoyment a slightly strained 
quality, almost as if they were striving 
to do what should be expected of those 
of their intellect. It isn’t the sort of 
enjoyment that just sits back and lis- 
tens; it is almost as if they felt they 
must be continually expressing their 
appreciation, to show that no epigrams 
get over their heads, to convince those 
about them of their cleverness and 
their impeccable taste in drama. 


WE anyway, be that as it may— 
speaking of scintillating lines very 
naturally reminds me of “Daddies,” 
John Hobble’s play at the Belasco, be- 
cause, so far as I can recall, there isn't 
a single one in it. “Daddies” is one 
of those things that are just simply 
too sweet for words. It starts right 
out being sweet the moment the curtain 
rises, and it gets steadily sweeter and 
sweeter as the evening advances. In 
fact, when you go to see it, it’s just 
as well to bring the bicarbonate of soda 
with you. The plot concerns a sweet 
white-haired mother, who longs to hear 
“the patter of little feet about the 
house,” and therefore wishes a collec- 
tion of sweet little orphans on her un- 
married son and three bachelor friends 
of his. She certainly gets her wish; the 
patter of little feet is heard about the 
house from half-past eight till eleven 
o'clock. There are no less than five 
child actresses and actors in the pro- 
duction. They prattle and they romp 
and they climb up on people’s laps, and 
they do everything but say their prayers 
in their little nighties—and I was ex- 
pecting that even that might happen at 
any moment. One of the infant prodi- 
gies, little Miss Lorna Volare, is rarely 
absent from the stage. The play is 
made timely and appealing by calling 
the children “war orphans,” but some- 
how, that part of it didn’t grip me par- 
ticularly. No one seemed to take the 
orphan business especially seriously, or 
to be very much worked up over it. 
The actors explained, vaguely, that the 
little dears had been left orphaned by 
the war, but they didn’t seem to take 
much stock in it themselves. Jeanne 
Eagels made a long appeal for war 
orphans, but, although she recited it 
very prettily, in her charmingly modu- 
lated voice, she didn’t take it much to 
heart—indeed, she was most impersonal 
about the whole thing. To me, “Dad- 
dies” was not particularly stirring as 
an appeal for the orphans of war; but, 
as propaganda for birth control, it was 
extraordinarily effective. 

Of course, it is wonderfully done, es- 
pecially by Bruce McRae and John 
Cope, who is restfully bitter in the midst 
of the thick, syrupy sweetness. But 
even he succumbs to the general sac- 
charinity in the end—they make him 
appear in the last act in horse reins, 
being driven by the relentless Miss 
Volare. It isn’t a play, however, that 
allows much scope for the well-known 


Belasco realism. We are asked to be- 
lieve, for instance, that men some twenty 
years out of college immediately start 
to snake-dance and burst into college 
yells every few minutes, as soon as 
three of them gather together to dine 
at the house of a fourth—it’s before din- 
ner that this takes place, too. There 
is also a slight stretching of the prob- 
abilities when the servants are supposed 
to be simply overcome with delight at 
the idea of having an assortment of 
children come to live permanently in 
the house. 

Oh, there’s something I forgot to tell 
you about “Daddies.” It’s a tremendous 
success, 


[IF you feel that you’ve been sleeping 
entirely too well lately and you really 
need a few good wakeful nights, by all 
means go to the Lyric and see “The 
Unknown Purple,” by Roland West and 
Carlyle Moore. It ought to keep you 
awake for weeks to come. Here is 
something that will effectually remove 
your mind from your troubles for an 
entire evening, and fasten it on some- 
thing even more gruesome. My hair 
still rises slowly and silently on end 
whenever I think of that last act. 

The play is all about a scientist who 
has discovered a purple ray which ren- 
ders him invisible. He has been put 
in prison by the plots of his wife and 
her lover and, when his term is up, he 
devotes himself to revenge, swearing 
to ruin the man and strangle the woman 
—he doesn’t strangle her, though, which 
rather disappointed me, for any woman 
who would wear that green dress and 
that purple hat should have been 
strangled immediately—and his invis- 
ibility helps him to carry out his pleas- 
ant plans. And I am here to state that 
until you have seen a necklace torn from 
a woman’s neck by an invisible hand, 
a safe opened, papers removed, and 
like little pleasantries perpetrated by the 
same invisible hand, while a sinister vio- 
let light plays about the stage, you 
don’t know the ultimate thing in thrills. 

Richard Bennett gives a most remark- 
able performance of the kindly scientist 
who, after he is sent to prison, becomes 
the relentless avenger, and Helen Mac- 
kellar as the wife is, to put it mildly, 
great. And those unseen members of 
the company who work the purple light 
and who make chairs move, doors open, 
and curtains part by some mysterious 
means, ought certainly to go on the an- 
nual list of the twelve best perform- 
ances of the season. 


i ea was one thing that made 
“The Unknown Purple” decidedly 
more difficult the night I was there— 
that was the audience. The first act, 
you see, is divided into two scenes, and 
during the first scene, played in almost 
entire darkness, the late-comers were 
not seated. No, they were held up at 
the back of the house till the second 
scene got well started and then they 
burst forth, wild with delight at being 
free once again, charging for their seats 
in a flying wedge, coming down the 
aisles much as the water comes down 
from Lodore. You could hear them 
from all parts of the orchestra shouting 
to each other, with gay camaraderie, 
“Here we are, Fletcher, I’ve found our 
seats—here’s K,” or “Come along, Hil- 
degarde, and look out for that step— 
I just fell over it.” Then, when they 
did get settled, they were all immediate- 
ly seized with violent colds. They 
coughed and sneezed, singly and in uni- 
son, with a whole-heartedness seldom 
displayed in such a mixed gathering. 
It was like spending an evening in the 
Nose and Throat Hospital. 

I don’t know how you felt about 
“The Woman on the Index,” Lillian 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Why the Canadians 


shave every day 
Over T here 


ml HIEY say the Canadians 
¥ Over There shave of a 
morning regularly. 





Life with the Princess Pat’s Own 
isjust one close shave after another! 


They realize there’s nothing like 
keeping the chin clean to keep 
the chin up! 


The first principle of personal 
efficiency is to be well dressed 
and well groomed. 


And Hickey-Freeman-Quality 
Clothes appeal most to men of 
that opinion. 


They have the well groomed air 
of clothes in which the niceties 
of making and styling have not 
been subordinated to considera- 
tions of profit. 


And a man with any eye for 
workmanship at all can tell at a 
glance that here at last are clothes 
which have escaped the com- 
mercializing influence of the 
ready-made rank and fie. 





Quality Clothes 
for Quality cAmericans 





Hickey-Freeman Go. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE es 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Errors Made 
In Tooth Pastes 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Why They Failed 


The evidence shows that the 
tooth brush needs aid. Tooth 
troubles have constantly increased. 
Millions find that well-brushed 
teeth still discolor and decay. 


Modern dentists know the rea- 
son. It lies in a film—a slimy 


film—which brushing does not- 


end. Most tooth trouble finds its 
source in that film. 


That film is what discolors— 
not your teeth. It hardens into 
tartar. It gets into crevices and 
stays. It holds food which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So any brush- 
ing which omits that film does 
very little good. 


Tooth pastes have aimed to re- 
move food debris, or counteract 
acid, or combat germs. But the 
cause of tooth troubles lay imbed- 
ded in film, where the tooth brush 
failed to reach them. 

Science now has found a way 
to combat that film. Able author- 
ities have proved it by clinical 
tests. It is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent, and 
we are asking all to prove it by a 
simple one-week test. 


We Now Use Pepsin 


That film is albuminous, so Pep- 
sodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The object 
is to dissolve the film, then to 
constantly prevent its accumula- 
tion. 


Ordinary pepsin mixtures can- 
not serve this purpose. Pepsin 
must be activated, and the usual 
—_ is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. 


But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Five 
governments have already granted 
patents. It is that method, used 
in Pepsodent, which makes it pos- 
sible nowadays to keep teeth from 
film accumulation. 

Many clinical tests have proved 
the effects of Pepsodent. They 
are now beyond possible ques- 
tion. You can prove them your- 
self, and in one week, if you will 
make the test. 


Send the coupon for a One- 


Week tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste and watch results. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 


One week will give you a new 
conception of what teeth-clean- 
ing means. And we do not be- 
lieve you will ever return to old, 
inefficient methods. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 190, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
hicago, III. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


DS” Le ee 


YT RA aa! NaS. es. ee 











Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








Péepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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of strength to her husband. 

heartening than evidences of carelessness. Any forced 
° . ” 

economy I strive to conceal from him. 


of a busy woman's time and keep the complexion in perfect condition. 
is the time to correct the skin after the trying hardships of summer. 





X . e 

Lo W 1S8é€ W ar- Lime 
5 

5 Philosophy 
a " \ 7HEN my husband is going through a trying 
C period in business, that 1s the time I put my best 


foot forward, plan most carefully my dinners, don be- 
#3 coming frocks,” said a clever woman who is a bulwark 


“Nothing is more dis- 


Wise is this philosophy for war-time! Let us not make our 
self-denials visible to the world. To allow your complexion to 
look faded, wrinkled and worn is to reflect discouragement and 
worry. Time only aggravates neglect. 

Elizabeth Arden provides simple, agreeable and infallible means to keep the brow 


smooth, the eyes free from traces of fatigue and the skin radiantly fresh and 
Her famous Muscle-Strapping Treatments take only an occasional hour 


Now 


Elizabeth 


Arden urges her clients not to waste a moment before giving the skin a thorough 


course of Muscle-Strapping Treatments, 
If the ravages of summer are corrected at once, one can be assured of a 


year. 


youthful and well-cared-for skin, glowing with health. 


so vitally important at this time of 


If you cannot consult 


Elizabeth Arden personally and enjoy the delightfully restful treatments under 
her supervision. you can accomplish the same results by writing her your com- 
plexion worries and learning h®w you can give yourself home treatments with 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


HESE products of Elizabeth 

Arden’s talent, study and experi- 

ence have made her the most suc- 
cessful of complexion specialists. _Imi- 
tators of her methods will be found 
everywhere, but only with the Venetian 
Preparations, used as Elizabeth Arden 
prescribes, is success assured. The prep- 
arations cannot be duplicated since 
only Elizabeth Arden herself knows 
their complete formulas. Among the 
following preparations are some every 
woman needs for home use: 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM — 
First of all comes that exquisite cleanli- 
ness, unobtainable by means of soap, 
which is the primary essential of a good 





complexion. This cream is literally 
“first step’’ to any treatment. It leaves 
the skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
must be used after the Cleansing Cream. 
It closes the pores, refines the skin and 
makes the complexion dazzlingly fair 
and clear. 75c, $1.50, $3. 

VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
is a stronger tonic for loose, flabby, 
wrinkled skins. It firms sagging mus- 
cles, reduces puffiness under the eves 
and, by gradually tightening the skin, 
eliminates deep wrinkles. Made of new- 
ly discovered astringent essences and 
imported herbs, it is a truly wonderful 
rejuvenator. $4. 

VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD— 
Has your face a tired, drawn appear- 
ance? Then treat it with this potent tis- 
sue builder and watch it become smooth 


be sent. 


and round out into a youthful contour 
again. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM — Nothing 
detracts from the appearance like 
‘‘blackheads’’ and coarse pores. Yet 
any skin can be freed of them and ren- 
dered fine and delicate by the use of 
this cream. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM—A 
delightfully fragrant day cream which 
makes powder adhere and protects the 
skin from wind, sun and dust. Gives 
the skin a velvety softness. $1 and $2. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION—A pure 
liquid powder which forms a perfec 
protection for the skin and gives a 
lovely, natural finish. Both astringent 
and aseptic, it is especially beneficial 
for an oily skin and corrects acne and 
flushing. Does not rub off. Four tints: 
Flesh, Cream, Rachel, White. $1 and $2. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM — For 
rounding out the contours of neck and 
bust, this Cream is a boon to the woman 
who is too thin for decollete. $1.50, 
$2.50, $3.50. 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW — Deftly 
blended over the lids and in the corner 
of the eyes, this enhances the brilliancy 
of the eves and makes them appear 
larger and deeper in color. $1 a box. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION — An exquisite 
“‘peach-bloom”’ face powder which can- 
not, (be detected. Delightfully fragrant. 
ae JIU. 


VENETIAN ROSE COLOR—A trans- 
parent liquid rouge which imparts a 
fresh, delicate tint that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from natural color. $1. § 


NGS Mark the Preparations you desire and mai] with your & 

address and cheque or money order. 
order exceeds $10.00. Upon request, the Arden booklet 
(New Edition), “The Quest of the Beautiful,” will 
Why not take this “first step to beauty” today? 


Add postage, unless 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 





SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 


1147 


CONNECTICUT AVE. 





BOSTON, MASS., 


192 BOYLSTON STREET 








NEWPORT, R.I., 194 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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The New Plays 


(Continued from page 98) 


Bradley’s and George Broadhurst’s play 
at the Forty-Eighth Street Theatre, but 
I liked it. I went about quite brazenly 
saying I liked it, too, until I saw how 
up-stage the newspapers were about it, 
and then I subsided into a meek sil- 
ence, fearful that I had betrayed my 
hideous ignorance. It’s a melodrama, 
of course, but then I don’t mind that, 
do you? Its prologue is one of the 
most startling things I’ve seen in some 
time, crowding into its fifteen minutes a 
murder, a robbery, the branding of a 
lady with the red-hot barrel of a re- 
volver, and sundry other indoor sports. 
After that busy quarter of an hour, the 
rest of the play—just an unusually com- 
plicated spy-drama—is rather an anti- 
climax. There is a distinct novelty in 
it, though; the spy is not the conven- 
tional German, but a Turk. 

The thing was so well done. You 
know yourself that with a cast includ- 
ing Julia Dean, Amy Ricard, and Les- 
ter Lonergan, you can’t really have such 
a terrible evening. George Probert plays 
the villain with his usual perfection. 
As long as I can remember, he has been 
giving perfect performances of particu- 
larly low, mean, depraved creatures; 
and I suppose in his home he’s really 
a nice, quiet, family man, too, one of 
the vertebrae of the nation. 


THE plays of war are still with us, 
with the proverbial bells on. Over 
at the Republic, A. H. Woods, who 
evidently counts that day lost whose 
low-descending sun sees him produce 
no play about the Hun, is presenting 
Marjorie Rambeau in a gentle little 
divertissement by Roi Cooper Megrue, 
entitled “Where Poppies Bloom.” It is 
of the school that believes racket is 
propaganda—there are bombs and pistol 
shots, and everyone shrieks his speeches 
to show his fervor. The scene is laid 
in a ruined chateau, at the front; great 
holes torn out of the walls disclose views 
of a dreary waste of battlefield, and a 
pretty touch, when I was there, was 
the sight of a stage hand, in his shirt 
sleeves, crawling across No Man’s Land 
on his hands and knees. If I were Mr. 
Woods, I’d leave that in and call the 
whole thing a joke. 

Miss Rambeau—whose presence at 
the front is never clearly explained— 
plays the réle of a woman who dis- 
covers that her husband, whom she 
thought dead, is not only alive but a 
German. And, oh, the things she says 
to that man! Really, I never heard a 
lady go on so. Her accent was most 
interesting, too; sometimes it was so 
French that you could hardly under- 
stand a word she said, and then again it 
didn’t bother about that for twenty 
minutes at a stretch. Lewis Stone plays 
the graceless rdle of the husband, and 
Pedro de Cordoba is the lover, who 
nobly refuses to shoot the spy, I forget 
just why. Percival Knight is, as always, 
fine as a British Tommy. 


To me, the brightest spot of the eve- 
ning was the soldier (he was sitting in 
the seat behind me) who, bursting with 
the importance of his newly-acquired 
Camp Upton French, condescendingly 
translated to his girl the occasional 
French words of the play. “You heard 
that guy saying ‘toujours’?” he said, 
“That means ‘to-day.’ ” 


‘© ‘OREVER AFTER,” by Owen Da- 

vis, opens the Central, which fills 
New York’s crying need of a new the- 
atre. The charm and cleverness of Alice 
Brady pull it through—lI hate to think 
what it would be without her. Even the 
scenes where the hero lies wounded in 
No Man’s Land somehow failed to 
break me up, perhaps because Conrad 
Nagel, who is supposed to be seriously 
wounded and faint with exhaustion, 
speaks in accents lusty enough to be 
heard on the other side of Seventh 
Avenue. 


oe ATCH YOUR NEIGHBOR,” at 

the Booth, is an unbelievably naive 
thing of spies outwitted by the conven- 
tional silly ass Englishman. A lot of nice, 
open, above-board spies they are, too. 
They all got together around a piano 
and sang The Watch on the Rhine so 
that it could be heard for miles around; 
and they left the Kaiser’s picture lying 
about; and they did many such in- 
genuous little tricks. No one could pos- 
sibly have missed them, not even the 
hero. Leon Gordon, one of the authors 
of the piece, plays the principal rile, 
supported by a company of the typical 
Morosco caste. 


WO musical comedies, “Head Over 

Heels” and “Fiddlers Three,” are 
holding forth at the Cohan and the 
Cort, respectively. Mitzi, the star of 
the former, is tireless in her efforts for 
the entire evening. There are times, in 
fact, when, pleasant as she is, one wishes 
that she would tire just a little bit and 
go and lie down for a while. The music, 
by Jerome Kern, was a great blow to 
me. He evidently wasn’t feeling quite 
himself when he wrote it—or, rather, 
re-wrote it. 

“Fiddlers Three” is one of those 
comic operas of the sort they used 
to take you to on Saturday afternoons 
during the Christmas holidays. They’re 
all there—the merry villagers, the peas- 
ant costumes, the comic English noble- 
man, the rich lady from Pittsburg— 
why does the word “Pittsburg” always 
bring down the house?—and all the 
rest of them. Only the music and the 
lines aren’t as good as they used to be— 
or maybe it’s just that age has made me 
over-particular. 

There was one thing about “Fiddlers 
Three,” though, that held my attention 
all through the evening; try as I might 
I could discern only two fiddlers. 

Possibly one didn’t have his registra- 
tion card. 
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Food is measured by calories, the energy unit adopted by gov- 
ernments. The average person needs 2,500 calories per day. 

















Food cost depends largely on the number of calories you get MOTORHOSE 
Over for each dollar spent. 

= — some of our best foods, at this writing, the comparison 

€ is as follows: 
r of 
r of The Newest Product of 
s, in What $1 Buys in Food Patri ck-Duluth 
yoo In Quaker Oats, 20,000 calories In Eggs, 2,310 calories 
Be In Round Steak, 2,820 calories In Leg of Lamb, 1,935 calories 
oe In Young Chicken, 1,440 calories HEY pull on over the shoes—on and off 
quite as easily asa love. The ather 
ther, One dollar spent for Quaker Oats buys as many calories as half. a . & - = y have a le p 
iene Mk te S00 te Sheets. alf-sole and an opening through which 

a Eight breakfasts of Quaker Oats can be served at the cost of your shoe heel extends. Correct for day or 
be ped ii meat breakfast, containing the same number of evening, wear; they take the place of “carriage 
wor” ° ” ‘ 
wobin Quaker Oats, pound for pound, has twice the calories of lean boots, saiters or overshoes. Made of pure 
able. beef. And 2% times the calories of eggs. worsted wool, in black, white and many charm- 
rg— Quaker Oats is also better-balanced ~~ meats or eggs or ing, colors. We'll pladly tell you which dealer near 
ways fowl. It is one of the greatest foods we have. oe: Niece Write for the Patsick Siute Bock 

the Nowadays, in millions of homes, it bs oe — eayntant And ¥ m. e c yie DOOK. 
fh: millions of housewives mix it with their flour foods. White: din Piksiche Dic ns potdiicies: 6 leak: conely 
e me of goods for the Government, they have been per- 

— uaker Udats 
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mitted to manufacture a limited quantity for their 
dealers. This supply is all in the dealers’ hands now. 












Patrick 
Styles for 
Women 


We make a wide 
line of women’s ¢ 
coats and sweat. ‘ 

ers, all wool, 
from the sheep 


Patrick Short 
Coats for Men 
and Boys 
The new Patrick 
catalog shows 
various styles; a 
color plateshows 
the many colors 
and patterns of 


Made from Queen Grains Only 


bushel. That grade means extra flavor 
without any extra price. And you will 
get it if you ask for Quaker Oats. 


stra- 

The Quaker grade is made from queen 
oats only—just the big, plump, flavory 
grains. We get but ten pounds from a 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c per Package 


Except in Far West and South (1998) 








Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

% cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

1% cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water. Let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in %4 
cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 


our. 
Knead slightly, set in a warm_ place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). 
Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves 
and put in pans. Let rise again and bake 
about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, a 
sponge should be made at night with the 
liquid, the yeast, and a part of the white 


our. 
This recipe makes two loaves. 








Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 
flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level 
teaspoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, 4% teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let 
stand five minutes; add sugar, salt and 
melted butter; sift in flour and oo 
powder; mix thoroughly and add egg wel 
beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Cookies 


Mix dry 2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 
3 cups flour, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon salt. 

Mix 1 cup sugar, 1 cup lard. 

Put 1 level teaspoon soda in a small cup 
of sour milk. Add this to sugar and lard, 
then add dry ingredients, roll thin, cut in 
squares and ke. Raisins—2 cups—make 
an excellent addition. 
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Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


ra 22 Maple Street, Duluth, Minnesota 
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Face it squarely! 


Here you get what 
you want when you 
want it. 


You see the goods 
made up. 


More of the finest 
foreign fabrics than 
you'll find at the most 
expensive tailors. 


A size for every build. 


We make to fit—not 
to measure. 


Fine clothes at half 
the fine tailor’s fee. 


Rain or shine 
***Scotch Mists’’ are 
fine. 


Fairweather over- 
coats of the handsomest 
sort of Scotch cheviots 
—rainproof. 


*Registered Trademark. 


The best of every- 
thing men and _ boys 
wear. Exactly the same 
high quality as before 
the war. 


Sporting Goods. 


Special Shopping Service 
for Orders by Mail 


Write for Samples 


Rocers PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “The at 34th St. 
Four 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 








VANITY FAIR 


My Hippodrome Jungle Maids 


(Continued from page 65) 


BULEPHANTS live longer than other 
actors, too. This may be due to the 
fact that they eat more regularly and 
have their board and room supplied 
them during the period of rehearsals. 
They are remarkably heavy and versa- 
tile eaters. I know, because I have to 
carry it to them. Before each per- 
formance I go down into the rathskeller 
under the Hippodrome where the girls 
are parked, and get their orders. They 
are not particularly fussy in their taste 
for food. They eat newspapers— 
Hearst’s and all. They have a veritable 
passion for watermelon. It makes no 
difference in what condition the water- 
melons are. They love the rind, seeds 
and all foreign matter adhering to the 
outside. In fact, if given their choice, 
they would pick a watermelon with a 
nice garnishing of mud on the rind in 
preference to one more exquisitely 
tailored. 

I attribute my success in handling 
these ladies in a large measure to my 
generosity in feeding them. I have seen 
some of their human sisters on the stage 
who were susceptible to the same meth- 
od of approach. Money, however, 
means nothing to them. Roxie would 
be frightfully offended if I ever at- 
tempted to offer her money for any 
favor she might do me. But a water- 
melon,—well, there are limits, even to 
an elephant’s hauteur. If the conclusion 
may be drawn that the way to an ele- 
phant’s heart is through its stomach, 
statistics could be compiled to prove 
that it is a long, long trail. 


MY method of dealing with them is 
contrary to the popular conception 
of animal training. I never use the 
“steel.” I do not snarl at them. Oh, 
no! I hug them instead. It is neces- 
sary to hug an elephant in instalments, 
first on one side of the neck and then 
on the other, but it is a very successful 
method, and if accompanied by a friend- 
ly flow of conversation, such as “Atta 
girl, Roxie,” and “Well hopped, Jennie,” 
there is practically nothing that they 
will not do for me. I expect to have 
Lena reciting “Casey At the Bat” by 
Christmas. 

They have none of that professional 
jealousy so common among actresses. 
If Julia gets a “hand,” Roxie does not 
go to the manager and insist that the 
successful business be cut out of Julia’s 
part and given to her. There is no 
squabbling about the location of the 
spot-light. Each does her act and lets 
it go at that, without making any noise 
about it. Roxie has a certain asthmatic 
note which she sounds occasionally, but 
it is not in the nature of a complaint. 


It is merely her way of saying, “Let’s 
eat, DeWolf.” 

In spite of the general belief that ele- 
phants are endowed with a tremendous 
strength and ability to stand any strain, 
I have found that the girls in my com- 
pany are extremely liable to fatigue, 
They once marched in a Liberty Loan 
parade from 44th to 14th Street, and 
return, and they were absolute wrecks 
when they got back. They had sore 
feet, lame backs and fallen arches. They 
could do nothing but sit around and 
moan for two or three days. I have 
never seen any girls so depleted and de- 
jected as they were after that parade. 


I AM pleading the elephants’ cause be- 
cause they have always treated me 
white. I recall one performance when 
Lena was doing her evening squat over 
my prostrate form. It was early in the 
season, and she hadn’t quite got the 
range down exactly. Now it so hap- 
pened that the man who first trained 
Lena had very small feet, some eight 
inches shorter than mine (I can’t see 
how the man walked on such short feet) 
and, consequently, before Lena _ had 
reached what she considered the limit 
of her descent, my toes came in contact 
with her auxiliary stomach. Realizing 
that my feet were impeding sher squat- 
ting process, I moved them slightly to 
get them out of the way, but Lena de- 
tected the movement, slight as it was, 
and immediately raised her body, fear- 
ing that she might be hurting me. She 
is as gentle with me as a society woman 
with her pedigreed Pom. 

I have been asked if I am not afraid 
of my elephants. I might be, were it 
not for the fact that I am somewhat 
of a fatalist. If Lena is going to do me 
dirt and sit on me with all her might, 
some night,—why, it will simply mean 
the end of a promising stage career 
(mine, not-Lena’s). But I am taking 
my chance with Lena. I would rather 
take a chance on my life with her than 
I would with about thirteen English- 
speaking actresses whom I could name 
on my fingers and toes. 

Mr. Dillingham, the cultivated man- 
ager of the Hippodrome, once told Mr. 
Burnside (the director) at a rehearsal, 
that I would certainly be a tractable 
member of the cast. “You can make 
Hopper do anything,” he said. ‘Make 
him sweep out the lobby, pick up pro- 
grams from under the seats after the 
performance, or do anything at all that 
has to be done. If he refuses to do it, 
just tell him that I will take the ele- 
phants away from him.” 

And, much as I hate to admit it, Mr. 
Dillingham has the whip-hand over me. 


The Drunkard’s Child 


(Continued from page 49) 


is still sewing dtess shields in the next 
room. Ah! What a terrible night for 
a child of six and a half. For one hour 
I have been seeking the means by which 
I shall deliver my mother from my un- 
worthy and dissolute father. 


Tue Unwortuy FatHer (talking in 
his sleep) 
Sheep?—Sheep in my home? 


Tue Goop LittLte CuILp 

The monster is talking in his sleep. 
Oh! my poor little sheep! by the bril- 
liant flashes of lightning I perceive all 
that remains of my little Noah’s ark 
which my unworthy father has so piti- 
lessly destroyed. Only one little tree 
has survived the massacre. (He picks 
it up.) Oh! can this be an inspiration 
from Above? A sudden idea has crossed 
my childish brain. I have found the 


means by which we shall be delivered 
of the presence of our unworthy father 
—and husband. (He stands the little 
tree carefully on the drunkard’s fore- 
head.) I once read, in a learned book, 
that lightning invariably kills people 
who shelter themselves under a tree 
during a thunderstorm.—But let me 
now remove myself. (He places himself 
at a distance. Suddenly a great clap of 
thunder resounds. . The lightning strikes 
the little tree and kills the unworthy 
father.) 


Tue Poor MortuHer (rushing in) 
Heavens! What has happened, my 
child ? 
Tue Goon Littte Cup 
Mother, be happy! Papa is com- 
pletely carbonized. 


Curtain 
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How I Acquired Susan 


By Thomas Quinn 


—SHEN | first decided to get a car I went to the Motor Show to 
| see what was to be had. My method of selection was defective, 
ff I admit. It had the merit of simplicity, but I am now aware 
that it did not go far enough. My system was to test the 
cushions. I would pick out one or two cars which especially 
PX) attracted me by their shape and color: get into one, rub myself 

well into the seat; and then, without any loss of time, skip 

off to the next and rub myself into the seat of that so as to compare sensa- 
tions while they were yet vivid. I would repeat this until I could recognize 
each by touch, so to speak, and thus gauge their respective merits to a nicety. 





It was while I was occupied with my tests and was in the act of running 
across on tiptoe to a bottle-blue “Rover” with my every faculty strained to 
hold the sensations that instant derived from the crimson seat of a green 
“Wolseley,” that I cannoned into Williams. He is a neighbor of ours, and 
the first of the daily duties I set myself is to avoid getting into the same car- 
riage with him on the journey up to town. He is a loud, commonplace man, 
with his mouth entirely hidden with a moustache that serves as soup-strainer 
and respirator. What employs him is not known, but I always imagine he 
is some sort of auctioneer. 


Williams greeted me with a roar of recognition and shook hands warmly. 
It was as if we had met in Baghdad. It was useless to disguise the fact 
that I was contemplating the purchase of a car. Had I known it, my only 
defence was to insist on selling a car to Williams. As it was, I was his 
natural prey. He enfolded me. I thought I had escaped when I finally 
told him I had no intention of buying a new car. At parting, however, he 
said that on second thoughts he felt sure that I was wise to go in for a 
second-hand car if I could find just what I wanted. 


The next scene was played on our front drive when one evening Wil- 
liams arrived with Susan. Williams had found just what I wanted, for me. 
For persuasiveness he relied chiefly on noise. His voice made me feel 
ashamed for the garden. He showed off Susan’s paces in a fury of enthu- 
siasm. He answered all my objections; he raised objections himself and 
answered them; and he answered imaginary objections that might con- 
ceivably be raised by others. His ardor, and disinterested conviction, over- 
whelmed me. In order not to dash him too much, I said: “She seems 
just the sort of car I want.” 


A little time afterward it dawned upon me that Williams had under- 
stood me to say I would buy Susan. That was why he nodded to the man 
who brought the car and who thereupon went off. That was why he wiped 
the lining of his hat with his handkerchief. That was why he said he 
was very glad he came, asked if he should just run Susan into the coach- 
house for me, and told me I had better make the check payable to him, as he 
would have to post a check that night. Thus it was that I became the 
owner of Susan, almost unbeknown. 


But I never allow anyone to say a word against Susan. Even my friend 
Bat admits that she “gets there.” It took a little time to find out exactly 
what parts needed renewing, and which only repair, but since then Susan 
has been the delight of my heart. It adds pleasure to one’s traveling to 
know that the excellent performance of one’s car relies upon the application 
of a navvy’s leather garter to the joint of a circulating pipe; and to be aware, 
when the engine fails in a particular way, that nothing is wanted but a new 
paper-fastener on the commutator lever. I once ran Susan sixty miles on a 
hairpin. begged from a lady on a bicycle; and most of Susan’s ills can be 
cured with a boot-lace or an old nail. If you showed a bit of wire off a soda- 
water bottle to a Rolls Royce the thing would hoot at you. Susan, on the 
other hand, would be grateful for it, and that is why I dote on her so much. 


Just a sample of “Thomas,” the delightful new humorous novel 
by H. B. Creswell. Thomas’s adventures with Susan and his friends 
are sure to make you forget your troubles. Ask your bookseller 
to-day for 


thomas 


by h. b. creswell 
$1.50 net 


robert m. mcbride & co., publishers, new york 
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COLLARS 


The E & W mark is one of the surest, 
one of the easiest, ways of recogniz- 
ing the only sort of collar that you 
care to wear. 


It indicates a singular excellence of 
materials, a special carefulness in 
method, just as surely as the name of 
the individual collar signifies a par- 
ticular style. 


EARL & WILSON 








EARL & WILSON 


























Earl & Wilson Ballymena collars have long been recog- 
nized as expressing in its most dominant form, E & W 
quality. Acall at any of the better shops will show you why. 
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a er 


HAUNT 


or every woman 
and every occasion 


cSati 





P & M Satin Francaise 
is a superbly rich fabric, 
equally well adapted for 
the most luxurious 
evening gown as for the 
simplest afternoon frock 


¢ 


It is rich in lustre, made in 
exquisite colors and tones :: 


It has the “body” that insures 
service and it is good economy 
as well as correct style 3: :: 


e 


P & M Satin Francaise is sold by 
the yard at better shops every- 
where and is to be had in ready- 
to-wear garments produced by 
leading manufacturers 3: 33: 


e 


Write for our interesting 
booklet of famous stage and 
screen stars in gowns of 
Satin Francaise, giving the 
name of the dealer from 
whom vou buy piece goods. 


This shield on a fabric is 
a mark of 
PELGRAM & MEYER 
QUALITY 


Pelgram Meyer 
305 Fourth Avenue 


—_ were 


Miss Edith Day of **Going Up” 
in a Frock ef Satin Francaise 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Watery Future ofthe Metropolis 
Prohibition Rears Its Hydrant Head 


By JAMES L. FORD 








HE fight against John Barleycorn, 

begur nearly a century ago by 

Father Mathew in Ireland and car- 
ried on in this country by John Goff, 
Neil Dow and other “fanatics,” as they 
were termed then, is no longer three 
thousand miles off, but very close to 
eur doors. A vast number of temper- 
ance societies organized into one huge 
effective army of Prohibition is pur- 
suing him whom they call the arch- 
enemy of domestic happiness, and not 
an election passes that does not see 
him dislodged from his entrenchment in 
some town or village. 

The recent drastic regulations against 
the brewing of beer, although generally 
regarded as a measure that will not 
long outlast the war, is in reality due to 
the change in public sentiment that has 
been going on for years—a change that 
not even the most fanatical of the “tem- 
perance cranks” who are largely re- 
sponsible for it would have ventured to 
predict five years ago. But let us not 
speak slightingly of “cranks” for they 
are the ones who apply the lever when- 
ever a star is to be turned from its 
course or the earth to be compelled to 
revolve more quickly on its axis. That 
the brewers and others interested in the 
liquor trade have long realized this 
change in public sentiment is proved by 
their purchase not long ago of a news- 
paper for the express purpose of a 
counter attack on Prohibition. 


fence city of New York, the closely- 
guarded stronghold in which John 
Barlevcorn is making his last stand 
against the advancing hosts of teetotal- 
ism, cannot in all probability hold out 
much longer. The high cost of liquor, 
the growth of popular sentiment against 
its use, and the increased and still in- 
creasing number of those who no longer 
drink anything stronger than coffee—the 
sappers and miners of the cause—are 
paving the way for the next grand 
offensive. 

That the work of these allied forces 
is effective is proved by the great num- 
bex of corner groggeries that are going 
out of business. It is impossible to go 
about the streets of New York these 
days without noting the number of 
stores formerly occupied by liquor-deal- 
ers which are now either vacant or are 
being remodelled into shops. 

Drink has always played an impor- 
tant part in every grade of metropolitan 
life—how important we never realized 
until we were confronted with the pos- 
sibility of becoming “bone dry.” What 
the city will resemble under such con- 
ditions it is difficult to imagine, so com- 
plicated is the question and so many 
the angles from which it must be re- 
garded to obtain a clear view anda 
just verdict. 


| THE best argument for nation-wide 


prohibition is the fact that it is the 
easiest way of paying our national debt. 
The consumption of liquor in the United 
States in normal times amounts to two 
billion dollars a year, and this sum, even 
when we deduct from it the taxes paid 
to the local and Federal governments, 


| will prove an important factor in pay- 


ing the interest on the billions that we 
shall owe for the conduct of the war. 
Moreover, a temperance regime, sup- 
posing that it can be strictly maintained, 
means better efficiency on the part of 
labor and clearer heads among em- 
ployers. 

Viewed from the political standpoint, 
the city of New York is a factor of no 
small importance in national affairs. It 
is the metropolis not only of the country 
but of a pivotal state whose vote in a 


closely-contested national election is not 
infrequently the decisive one. “As goes 
New York so goes the country,” is an 
old political axiom, and as the fight be- 
comes closer and more bitter it is apt to 
be decided by the ballots cast in one of 
those downtown districts in which poli- 
tics is the very life and breath of the 
inhabitants, who live largely on wages 
paid by the city for work on the big 
pipes or Street Cleaning Department, 
In former years this vote was controlled 
by district leaders and their captains 
who were generally saloon-keepers, as 
that business can be combined with 
politics better than any other. In those 
days the members of the Sullivan clan 
and such district leaders as John J. 
O’Brien, Barney Rourke, and “Silver 
Dollar” Smith, wielded a tremendous 
influence not only in municipal but in 
national affairs. 

Rourke was a taciturn Irishman, 
whose saloon on a side street in the 
old Eighth Assembly District, was the 
meeting-place for his henchmen, and the 
“hang-out” for those who were looking 
for jobs. On one occasion President 
Arthur was obliged to come down from 
Washington and spend the greater part 
of a Sunday morning in Rourke’s back 
room in order to smooth out certain 
tangles in the affairs of the district. 


But the power of the saloon-politician 

began to wane with the passing of 
the strong men who had created him, 
and Prohibition is quite certain to put 
a final period to his activities. It will 
also put an end to the police graft on 
the liquor dealers that flourished under 
the name of “protection” and still flour- 
ishes, for that matter. 

The passage of the bill for which so 
many enthusiasts, idealists and fanatics 
have worked so long and with so much 
honest zeal, will be greatly facilitated by 
the woman’s vote. No woman whos 
husband has come home on Saturday 
night with four dollars in his envelope 
instead of twenty after having spent 
the remainder in treating a saloonful of 
loafers, will ever vote against prohibi- 
tion. No argument that can be raised 
will change her mind. 

So closely interwoven is the drinking 
habit with every phase of the city’s 
social life that it is almost inipossible 
to imagine the town as it will be when 
deprived of all opportunities for wel- 
come refreshments. The dancing cabaret 
will disappear; the French and Italian 
table d’hotes will no longer furnish a 
small bottle of wine with every repast; 
there will be no more champagne on 
Fifth Avenue or mixed-ale in the tene- 
ment house; the hotels, deprived of 
their bar profits will be obliged to 
charge even more than they do now for 
their food, rooms and lodgings, and, 
perhaps most important of all bar-room 
treating and “wine-opening” will dis- 
appear completely. 


E are by nature an easy-going, 
liberal-spending people, and _ the 
liquor interests have craftily developed 
our hospitable tendencies until wasting 
money across a polished bar and buying 
champagne in prodigal fashion have 
come to take rank among the cardinal 
virtues. The annual carnival of idiocy 
by which vast numbers of fools ushered 
in the New Year in appropriate fashion, 
has already ceased to exist and it is 
quite possible that even if the prohibi- 
tion bill should fail to pass it will never 
be restored to its place on our social 
calendar. 
Much indeed may be said in favor of 
prohibition, and certainly, if strictly en- 
forced—a (Continued on page 106) 
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In leather, fur, silk 
or fabric, the name 
Fownes is a guar- 
antee of quality, 
since 1777. Fownes 
sets the standard in 
style, fit and service; 


for Militaryand Civ- 
ilian requirements 


At the Principal Shops 





The name 
Sees \ is always 


American art 
has produced 


FILOSETTE 
surpassing 
any imported 
fabric glove 
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Shirts and neckwear 
of an exclusive nature. 








oS ARS 


THE LATE FALL OVER- 
GARMENT SHOWN 
MAY BE ACCEPTED 
AS A RELIABLE 
EXAMPLE OF THE 
FINCHLEY MANNER 
OF DEVELOPMENT. 


THE WAIST LINE, 
SHOULDERS AND 
LAPELS DISPLAY 
CUSTOM EXECUTION. 


TO BE HAD OF TWEED 
AND OTHER WEAVES. 


$45 


THE FINCHLEY BUSI- 
NESS *SULL FS AN 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL SET-UP MODEL. 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THEANNOYANCEOFATPY-ON 


READY -TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


Style brochure mailed on request 


FINCHILIEY 


S5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORE 























SINCE 1881 





No. -1095 Solid 14K gold Bar 
Diamond and two sapphires, 
with white gold trimmings 


~ & 





\ A. 


Pajamas ard 
Night Shirts 
Lhe Nightwear ofa 


N 


\ 
at 


Nation"* 


BALTIMORE 





ae he. 
, " No. 1096. Solid 
10K green gold 
Friendship Circle 
Brooch; Baroque 
pearls and sap 
phires ata 
$10.00 





Practical 
Christmas Gifts 
Are Best 


Make your Christmas 


The BAIRD-NORTH 
1919 CATALOG 


has 164 pages of useful gifts 
that you will love to give— 
practical things that are distinc- 
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ICKOK Belts and Buckles are the invariable 

choice of discriminating men. For yourself, 
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made to order only 
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Gift Boxes 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Watery Future ofthe Metropolis 


(Continued from page 104) 


difficult matter in a cosmopolitan city 
like ours—it will wipe out an immense 
number of evil places and cause many 
“lounge lizards,” waiters, bar-tenders, 
and floor managers to seek other em- 
ployment. The dancing cabarets will 
certainly disappear under the new con- 
ditions, as will the many disreputable 
resorts which advertise “free admission” 
and depend upon the sale of spurious 
liquors to meet expenses. 


HERE is one thing, however, that 

so far as I know has not been taken 
into consideration by the advocates of 
the law, and that is its probable effect 
on art and letters. It will, in my opin- 
ion, have a lamentable influence on the 
arts. Conviviality, the exchange of 
ideas, and the friction of bright wits 
across the midnight table have always 
exerted a powerful influence in the de- 
velopment of the arts—an influence that 
is incomprehensible to serious citizens 
engaged in commercial pursuits. Really 
to understand art one must know art- 
ists; to comprehend the stage and its 
subtleties it is necessary to know play- 
ers; and it is even a help to the under- 
standing of literature to associate with 
writers. It may be possible for these 
meetings to take place over ice water 
or some death-dealing temperance bev- 
erage, but I very much doubt it. In- 
deed, I greatly fear that when teetotal- 
ism shall have reared its hydrant-head, 
painters, writers and actors, having 
nothing to sit up for, will go to bed 
early and arise early in order to earn 
as much money as they can while day- 
light lasts. The result will be that the 
commercialization of art and letters, al- 
ready deplorable enough to satisfy the 
most sordid materialistic taste, will be 
carried to a point as yet undreamt-of. 


([HERE is another class that figures 
conspicuously in the auriferous strata 
of metropolitan life, and is of far greater 


importance than the artistic circle in 
the estimation of Park Row, and this 
class will perhaps disintegrate before 
the chill winds of Prohibition and dis- 
appear from view entirely, leaving only 
a fragment memory to remind us of 
the instability of all earthly things. The 
age of hastily-acquired wealth, luxury 
and extravagance in which we are now 
living, has bred a race of pleasure-seek- 
ers known variously as “society people” 
and “the Four Hundred,” who live to 
amuse themselves and hunt pleasure 
feverishly in couples and groups and 
even in swarms, and not always with 
success. This important body has been 
held together largely by drink, from 
cocktails to champagne. Of late years 
its feminine element—always the most 
assiduous in the pursuit of pleasure— 
has found it increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain men in sufficient numbers to make 
their parties “go off well,” as they term 
it. They demand not only numerical 
strength but also a certain degree of 
grinning affability that takes the place 
of intelligence, and if it has been a hard 
matter for these attractive women to 
corral eligible men with a bribe of un- 
limited champagne and high-balls, how 
will they manage to do it with nothing 
better to offer than ginger-ale? 

The recent legislation against the beer 
interests will cause temporary discom- 
fort to a large and worthy class—not 
every one who drinks is a loafer—but 
we must submit to it as one of the 
deprivations caused by the war. It will 
not only save a great deal of money but 
will release a large number of men for 
more important work elsewhere and 
save thousands of bushels of grain which 
can be better consumed as food than 
as drink. 

Yes, the astounding decline in the 
drinking habit will undoubtedly help 
pay our enormous war debt, but the 
outlook for having any more real fun 
in the town seems to me a gloomy one. 


Paul Gauguin 


The Father of Post-Impressionism 


By STEPHEN HAWEIS 


HERE is a melancholy charm 

about gleaning in the field of a 

great man’s life. When the har- 
vest of a genius has been reaped and 
garnered there must always be much 
that is forgotten, but it is our duty to 
gather up as many of the “fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.” Any 
trivial detail may perchance throw light 
upon the character which was at once 
the cause and result of that great man’s 
work and worth. 

Paul Gauguin was a great man. Fu- 
ture generations will decide the magni- 
tude of his star, but that it will remain 
alight in the firmament of Art, there are 
now few to deny. The gentle, insulting 
principle of “de mortuis nil nisi bonum,” 
has robbed Humanity of much that 
History might have afforded. 

Biography contrives too often to cre- 
ate a lifeless idol for succeeding gen- 
erations to worship, in which we can 
hardly recognize ourselves at all. It is 
certain that Gauguin lived not as strict 
moralitarians think right. . He is said, 
also, to have been addicted to morphine 
and alcohol, and it is sure that what he 
desired, he always found. means to at- 
tain. But one day Gauguin, who left 
Tahiti for the Marquesas Islands in 
1903, gave to the captain of an Ameri- 
can ship his case of needles and hypo- 
dermic syringe. He succeeded in re- 
nouncing morphine, when it had al- 
ready become a habit. 


i is pleasing to know that in the clos- 
ing years of his life he was not in 
want, as he had been in earlier days. 
He sent his work to Vollard’s in Paris 
regularly and was enabled thereby to 
draw from Maxwell & Co., Papeete, all 
the money he required. Poverty had 
not made him miserly. He gave freely 
to the natives whose cause he made 
his own. Unnumbered acts of kindness 
and generosity are remembered about 
him in his latter days, so that his mem- 
ory remains green in the hearts of a 
people in whom by nature there is lit- 
tle more than the undeveloped bud of 
gratitude. 

It has been my fortune to meet a 
French Protestant missionary who knew 
Paul Gauguin well, who spoke with him 
on the morning of his death and came 
to his bedside in the evening while the 
body of the master was still warm; al- 
though differing from him on many 
points of religion and philosophy, he 
was able to say that, if his practice and 
example were often deplorable, his in- 
fluence was on the whole helpful and 
desirable for those among whom he 
lived. Gauguin was a rabid antagon- 
ist of religion, but he was able to sepa- 
rate the man from the priest among his 
friends, so that the missionary avowed 
that the master was a charming man, 
a fascinating talker with a profound 
knowledge of Art and Literature. 

Gauguin read (Continued on page 108) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Paul Gauguin 


(Continued from page 106) 


a great deal. He admired Flaubert, De 
Maupassant, Mallarmé, and owned 
many books containing dedications by 


| their authors, which show that he had 





personal and even intimate relations with 
some of the most brilliant men of his 
day. 


N his arrival at Atuana in the is- 

land of Hivaoa, where he lived in 
the Marquesas, he was at first on good 
terms with the local Catholic Bishop, 
—just so long, I fear, as was necessary 
to obtain from him what he required, 
namely, a certain piece of land for 
which he paid about eighteen hundred 
francs, by no means less than its value. 
Upon this land he built his house, now 
destroyed, though the frangipanni or 
“temple trees” that he planted with his 
own hand at the corners of it, remgin, 
together with the bathing tank which 
he made for swimming. Frangipanni 
blossoms are the funeral flowers of 
Tahiti. 

The house he made was long and nar- 
row, set upon piles two metres high. 
Beneath the house was the kitchen, 
where he also kept the carriage that 
he brought from Tahiti. It was quite 
useless here as there were no roads upon 
which to drive, nevertheless he was not 
content to have it seized for non-pay- 
ment of taxes. In a letter to M. Brault, 
his lawyer, he says: “I had written to 
the Governor that not having any legal 
means of protesting, I will not pay my 
taxes, 24 francs and costs, until our cus- 
toms ‘duties are included in our budget. 
I have just been distrained upon for 
this sum and here is a list of the things 
they have taken as an equivalent; a 
horse, a new carriage, a sporting gun 
and . . . four statues of sculptured 
rosewood !” 

He explains further that he had plenty 
of other movables which might have 
been taken, but the fact is that Gau- 


| guin had made himself distinctly un- 





| had his palm greased a little. 


popular with the Powers by at once 
plunging into politics and taking the 
natives’ part against the police. 

The house was entered by a flight of 
stairs at one end and at the foot of 
them were two carved posts represent- 
ing, respectively, Le Pére Paillard, a 
frank caricature of the bishop, and 
Sainte Thérése. Upon the walls, also, 
there were two carved panels. The one 
on the left bore the legend, “La Maison 
de Jouir,” and on the right, “Soyez 
mysterieuses et vous serez heureuses |” 


UPON a pedestal before the door 
stood a sculpture of wood made 
after the manner of the old native idols, 
upon the front of which he wrote: 

“Les Dieux sont morts 

Atuana se meurt de leur mort.” 

That is the key of his feeling with re- 
gard to the native life of the islands. 
He soon came to blows with the Catho- 
lic Bishop and openly ridiculed both 
him and his tenets. He constituted him- 


| self a buffer between the natives and 


the unscrupulous police who were, at 
that time, an omnipotent nuisance in 
the islands. 

He frequently came forward to save 


| unfortunates from their clutches, and 


there is little doubt that his last con- 
flict with the authorities was the di- 
rect cause of his death. 

“Some natives have just been con- 
victed for having accepted soap upon 
which duty had not been paid,” he 
wrote, “instead of money for their work 
on certain whale boats. It would seem 
that it was the seller (the whaler) who 
is the one at fault, especially the cap- 
tains, as some sailors who deserted have 
affirmed that they went away very 
pleased, and that the policeman had 
Natu- 
rally, the policeman has his accounts in 


| perfect order, having all the bills of 


| lading and declarations for the customs. 


Nevertheless, these poor natives do not 
understand that the policeman himself 
bought a number of goods on his own 
self-authorization alone. A fine baby 
carriage which was lent to him has been 
left behind, by mistake, which explains 
there being no bill of lading for it.” 

Gauguin accused this policeman with 
whom he was continually at war of 
corruption, and of introducing the baby 
carriage into the island without paying 
duty on it. 


AUGUIN was convicted of libel and 
defamation of character. He was 
condemned not only to a fine, but also 
to a term of imprisonment by the local 
magistrate, and the shock of this judg- 
ment contributed much, no doubt, to 
— the clot in the heart which killed 

im. 

The Church forgives and forgets all. 
Hardly was the breath out of his body 
than the Bishop, “Le Pére Paillard,” 
made his appearance in the House of 
Joy to bless and perform those cere- 
monies which Gauguin so heartily de- 
spised. The funeral was fixed for the 
following morning at eight o’clock, but 
lest the Protestant missionary or other 
personal friends of the master should 
raise objections, the body was quickly 
removed and buried an hour earlier in 
Holy Catholic ground,—and so it re- 
mains. 


(THE policeman, too, whom Gauguin 
hated so bitterly was not absolutely 
idle. He hurried round to the artist’s 
house and there discovered a walking- 
stick, carved by Gauguin, which did not 
meet with his approval; it was in his 
opinion detrimental to public morals in 
Atuana, so he seized and destroyed it. 
“Nevertheless, it was a work of Art,” 
said the missionary, “and should have 
been respected as such. Gauguin’s house 
was not one to which one could take a 
‘jeune fille’ He did many things as an 
artist, no doubt, that were not for the 
general public, but he was never morbid 
or unhealthy minded. He was ‘un 
charmant homme.” 

Besides his only published book, “Noa 
Noa,” (Perfume), Gauguin certainly 
possessed two other bulky manuscripts 
to which he added from time to time. 
One of these was called “Conseils 4 Ma 
Fille’, full of wit and satire, together 
with other matter most parents would 
consider very undesirable for daughters. 
The other was a “sort of philosophy of 
religion,” expressed in a criticism of 
four Gospels upon which he spent a 
good deal of time. This manuscript was 
bought at his sale by his old friend, Dr. 
Chassagnol, and -given by him recently 
to Madame Géraud among a number of 
other relics and sketch books. “Conseils 
a@ Ma Fille” may be among those ‘also, 
but I believe them to have been lost. 


ANOTHER incident pleasant to re- 
member is recorded in the form of a 
deed of gift said to be filed somewhere 
in Papeete. Adjoining Gauguin’s land 
was another property owned by a Mar- 
quesan native named Tioka. About half 
of this property was engulfed and swept 
away one day by a tidal wave. Gauguin 
at once gave Tioka half of the best part 
of his own land, and made a formal 
deed of gift, so that no one should 
afterwards be able to dispute it. If he 
was not a good Christian, there were 
times when he behaved like one, even in 
missionary eyes. 

At his death all his effects, “his house 
and all it contained,” were transported 
to Papeete and sold by auction, where 
some of his pictures sold for small 
sums, and the remainder were raffled for 
with two-franc tickets ! 

There are many sore heads among the 
local business men who saw that sale 
and realize too late that a great fortune 
was well within their grasp. 
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Mr. George B. Van Cleve’s Fifty Foot Ex- 
press Cruiser, designed and built by the 
Albany Boat Corporation, Watervliet, N. Y., 
and powered with a pair of eight cylinder 


Van Blerck engines. 


“Tlys” is a typical example of the 
successful stock boat, as she is one 


of the regular Albany Fifty Foot 


Express Cruisers. 


This boat has 


a cruising speed of 20 miles an 
hour, can accommodate a party of 
six or eight people comfortably. 
Its equipment throughout is com- 
plete, highly efficient and depend- 


able. 


It is in boats of this type that Van 
Blerck engines are always found. 
The Van Blerck is the logical 
power plant for the better type of 
boat; it is looked upon as the 


most efficient 


and dependable 


unit. Your boat should have Van 
Blercks in the engine room to 
measure up to your standards 
of efficiency, speed and depend- 


ability. 


| Van Blerck Motor Company 


30 Church Street 


New York City 








VANITY FAIR 


The Art of Adventure 


And the Life and Character of Cunninghame Graham 


By ARTHUR SYMONDS 


OOKS of travel, as a rule, are 

among the books which are not 

books. They have their interest, 
as such books may easily have, but it 
is an interest which has nothing to do 
with literature, an interest of no more 
serious a kind than that of a newspa- 
per or a conversation. We read them, 
as we might read a book on botany or 
natural history, requiring little of the 
author beyond a strict veracity. 

But a book of travel, as Fromentin, 
first and best of all, has shown us, and, 
after him, Gautier, and other occasional 
travellers, chiefly French, may be much 
more than this—may, in a very fine 
sense, be literature, a work of art, in 
which the author counts for more than 
the subject. Such, in its degree, is the 
book which Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
has published under the name of “Mo- 
ghreb-el-Acksa”—that is, the Far West. 
Its art is of a singular, sophisticated kind 
—so sophisticated, that it may seem to be 
employed on no more than a mere 
straightforward narrative of an unsuc- 
cessful journey into the interior of Mo- 
rocco. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham is a man 
of many disguises, and his portrait in 
Arab costume as Sheikh Mohammed-el- 
Fasi at the beginning of the book is the 
record of but one among them. A few 
years ago, a full-length portrait of him 
was to be seen in one of the exhibitions; 
was it not by Mr. Lavery? The man is 
seen in that portrait: a dainty cavalier, 
in shining leggings, perfectly alert, and 
perfectly conscious of the natural ele- 
gance of his pose. He has acted in pub- 
lic, in many little dramas, always with 
sincerity. He has an exquisitely keen 
sense of adventure, knowing it to be the 
most delightful play in the world, and 
dignifying it, as play can be dignified, 
by the seriousness of his attitude. 


HE has an immense interest in peo- 
ple, in things, in the whole varied 
world which is our playground; is 
learned in many matters, both those 
which are and those which are not of 
the order of wayfaring; and he has 
gone out to seek adventure in a per- 
fectly prepared state of mind, ready for 
it in every sense. To every man adven- 
ture brings what he has to give it. To 
the merely and grossly adventurous per- 
son it is no more than a kind of athletics, 
which might as well have been indulged 
in at home. To the 
instructed student of 
the world, like Mr. 
Cunninghame Gra- 
ham, it unfolds page 
after page of a new 
volume of the 
world’s book, before 
one who can read 
the language in 
which those pages 
are written. 

In his preface, Mr. 
Cunninghame Gra- 
ham tells us: “Writ- 
ers, I take it, firstly 
write to please them- 
selves, if not, ’tis ten 
to one their writing 
pleases nobody. Fol- 
lowing my postu- 
late, I have set down 
that which pleased 
me upon my pil- 
grimage, hoping 
that it may please 
at least two or three 
who, like myself, 
have wandered. 
Therefore, in this, 
my modest book of 
travels, I have tried 





to write after the fashion that men 
speak over the fire at night, their pipes 
alight, hands on their rifles, boots turned 
towards the blaze, ears strained to catch 
the rustle of a leaf, and with the tin 
tea mug stopped on its journey to the 
mouth when horses snort; I mean I 
strove to write down that which I saw 
without periphrasis, sans flag-wagging, 
and with no megrim in my head of hav- 
ing been possessed by some great moral 
purpose, without which few travellers 
presume to leave their homes.” 


N° better description of what he has 
done could be made than this de- 
scription of what he has aimed at doing. 
But note that significant “I have tried 
to write” after such an honest fashion, 
He is no bluff Englishman, who lets out 
the truth in a sturdy, unconscious way. 
He is a dilettante in the method of be- 
ing spontaneous, like a clever child that 
knows exactly how far it may allow it- 
self to be quite natural—that is to say, 
capricious. 

Mr. Graham thinks petulantly, but he 
thinks; he thinks with “his eye on the 
object,” and always with some engag- 
ing prejudice at the back of his mind. 
He is the most prejudiced of all really 
impartial observers; like Borrow, his 
humour is prejudice. And, again like 
Borrow, his style is a mannerism, living 
though it is, and almost directly though 
it conveys sensation to paper. 

To interesting personalities, who have 
a sense of art, but are not elaborately 
trained men of letters, mannerism is in- 
dispensable; for mannerism, if often not 
a good way, and never quite the best 
way, is at least a personal way of ex- 
pressing oneself. And Mr. Graham al- 
ways expresses himself in a personal 
way; is always like some vivid friend 
talking at one’s side. And at his best, 
he has the quality of bringing remote 
scenes before us, with all the heat of an 
adventure actually happening, and with 
a more exciting interest than perhaps 
any writer of the day, with the one ex- 
ception of Joseph Conrad, of whom his 
writing sometimes reminds us. 

Mr. Conrad is a creative artist, while 
Mr. Graham is a chronicler of personal 
adventure; but there is something in 
both of that fine, subtle recklessness in 
writing English, which is a singularly 
exhilarating quality when used as both 
use it, in the record of life lived rap- 
idly, unthinkingly, in the presence of 
danger, with the 
hand on bridle or 
tiller. 


T is from such wri- 

ters that we learn, 
among other useful 
lessons, that life may 
be more than books, 
but that books made 
cunningly out of life 
can recapture al- 
most the whole of 
its escaping present. 
A more fortunate 
traveller might have 
reached Tarudant, 
which Mr. Graham 
did not reach; but 
unless he had been a 
better artist, and of 
precisely this kind, 
we should have 
known less of Mo- 
rocco than we know 
from Mr. Graham’s 
narrative of an in- 
terrupted journey, 
and certainly less 
than we know of 
the soul and nerves 
of a man. 
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Permanent 
Hair Wave 


A lady would not send 
her best linen to any 
laundry of which she 
knew that chemicals 
were replacing skill 
and effort, yet, very 
often she is .not so 
particular about her 
hair. Pure steam such 
as used for permanent 
hair-waving at Nes- 
tlé’s will never injure 
any hair no matter 
how often such hair is 
permanently waved. 

Where so-called 
“steam pads”, “flan- 
nels” or lint impreg- 
nated with a white 
paste are applied to 
the hair, the chemicals 
settle on the hairshatft in the process of heating and often 
bleach the hair and make it brittle. The total result is 
then nothing but a dry looking frizz. 

The Nestlé process of Steam-waving is the only process 
patented in the United States. 


The NESTLE 
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Tilustrated and descriptive Booklet free on application. 


/ 
C. NESTLE CO., aatiiaa succt | New YORK 


Telephone Plaza 6541 


Originators of Permanent Hair-Waving 
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9 RUE DE LA PAIX 
PARIS 


Bearing the cachet of excly 
siveness and originality and 
of surpassing beauty are 
the new Boué creations in 


ROBES, MANTEAUX 
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GS LINGERIE 

Ashe The very latest consignment, direct from Boué Soeurs 
<N Paris House. 






Never has the artistry of these dictators of fashion 
been better exemplified than by their delightful con- 


ceptions in 
LINGERIE 
as novel as they are beautiful. 


A presentation of the entire Collection occurs daily 
from eleven to one and from three to five under the 
personal direction of Les Boué Soeurs, at the 


NEW YORK ESTABLISHMENT 


13 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
The Only Rue de la Paix House in America 
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Wounded Soldiers 


Need Cheering in the Hospitals 


HE Florists have donated 

flowers for this purpose regu- 
larly through The Natl. League 
for Women’s Service. Won’t you 
do as much for your own friends 
who are crippled or ill? 


Send a lovely box of flowers to 
cheer the dismal hours of inactiv- | 
ity. 
Flowers can easily be delivered to | 
him “Some Where in France.” 


Phone or call for particulars. 


Peta 


New York’s Favorite Flower Shop | 
| 


FIFTH AVENUE at 58th ST. | 
NEW YORK | 
Cable Address—Stumppflor New York 
























| taste seldom or never seen in other 











is unequaled in quality by any 
other weave. 

The making of it is an art. The variety 
of design is exclusive and conserva- 
tive and reveals a sense of good 


| shirtings. 

Soft and yet strong, expensive and 
yet splendidly durable, Empire Wash 
Crepe represents true economy to the 
man who can afford to pay higher first 
costs in order to save in the end. 
Sold only by the finest custom shirt 
makers and haberdashery shops. 
Ask your shirtmaker to show you the 


full line of Empire patterns. Send for 
illustrated descriptive booklet. 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 
Makers of Empire Lille 
315 Fourth Ave. New York. 
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“ The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Photograph by . 
Walter Scott Shinn 


VANITY FAIR 














THE 
FIGHTING ROOSEVELTS 


The world thinks it knows Theodore Roosevelt. And yet the 
fierce white light which beats upon Roosevelt the former President 
has failed to reveal to the public that Roosevelt who is the father 
of four of Pershing’s crusaders;—that Roosevelt who has drained 
the bitter cup of sacrifice through the serious wounds of two of his 
lads and the death in battle of his youngest son. 

“ROOSEVELT AND HIS BOYS,” by Philip Thompson, is 
the most intimate view of “THE FIGHTING ROOSEVELTS” 
that has ever been written. 

This authentic, appealing article is one of a score of brilliant fea- 


tures awaiting you in— 


November 


mOCcULURE > 


TWENTY CENTS THE COPY ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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The men behind the wheel of business this 
year are purchasing economically—are buying wear- 
ing quality and style dignity. Such men are selecting 


HAYS 
Qupersean) Gloves 


Made in just two authoritative styles—the CIVILIAN 

model and the MILITARY model with button and wrist 

oo made with the accepted pinch seam Military 
ack. 


Superseam Gloves are stitched with an unusually strong 
silk and in such_a way that they cannot rip even if you cut 
the thread. Evéry glove that bears the Superseam stamp 
has passed a rigid inspection so we know that it is as good 
as we can possibly make any glove. 


Your dealer will gladly show you 
the Economy Glove—Superseam 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


Gloves since 1854 
Factories: Gloversville, N. Y. 
New York and Export Division, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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| Boston Garter 








You may have confidence in the goods of 
a men’s wear shop that recommends the 


Boston Garter. You may be sure that the 
policy of the dealer is to give the customer full 
value for his money. The Boston Garter is first 
in quality and first in service. Ask for it. 


35 cents and upward in lead- 
ing stores from coast to coast. 


GEORGE FROST CO., makers. BOSTON 
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THE MACBETH GALLERY 


| 


a sa cae 
George De Forest Brush 


THE PURCHASE OF PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS IS 
HIGHLY PATRIOTIC 


In winning the War let us not neglect those 
things for which we are fighting the War 


Our Art Notes will be found of 
interest on this and other art top- 
ics. It will be mailed on request. 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


Incorporated 
450 Fifth Avenue New York 


(at Fortieth Street) 


“Out of Silence” 




























Berd were discussing guaranteed 
goods. They mentioned the famous 
Krementz perpetual guarantee: “If. unsatisfactory from any cause, at 
any time, any dealer or we will replace it free.” 


One man said, “I believe those people would send you a new collar 
button for nothing even if you didn’t return the old one.” 


They laughed at him. He persisted. They challenged him to prove it. 
He wrote to Krementz & Co. stating that a certain collar button had 
proved unsatisfactory’ but he couidn’t return it for it was misplaced. 


What happened? In the return mail a new button went to him with- 
out question or equivocation. Then he wrote the whole story to us. 


We have such a belief in Krementz 14 kt. Rolled Gold Plate—and in 
the general fairness of human nature—we have never regretted the 
adoption of the “absolute, perpetual guarantee.” 


Send for our Catalog 


Krementz & Co. Newark, N. J. 
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Do You Keep aScrap-Book for Your House? 


VANITY FAIR 


Quite the most charming homes are those that grew up from scrap- 
books kept by people who knew they were going to build—or 
decorate—and wanted to preserve every lovely bit of inspiration. 


Think what you’ve lost by not doing this—the little gate in Sussex 
that you saw at twilight—the lovely vista of shining boxwood— 
those charming boudoir candles—that magazine page how to cur- 
tain difficult windows—they were all yours, if you’d only kept 
them. 

If you’d love a book of things that you'll some day put in your 


very own house, why not House & Garden, the magazine of just 
such suggestions, chosen, pictured, and explained by experts in 


Don’t you just know you'd love the old bold red of that won- 
der{ul embroidered cope against the dark oak panelling of the 
sgallery —the whiteness of the carved marble fireplace — the 
settles in the panelled alcove—the bright English chintz on 
the chair just beside the Chinese lamp? This is just one of 
the many bits of skillful decorating that House & Garden 
shows you every month. 





building, decorating, and gardening? 


Special Offer—5 Issues of 
House & Garden 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


for 


House Planning Number November 


In these days of conservation, how about re- 
modelling your old house? House & Garden 
shows fascinating before-and-after sketches of 
remodelled houses ready to do sturdy duty for 
another fortunate generation, all because their 
owners not only wanted to, but knew how. 
To build or rebuild; to furnish to suit one’s 
purse, one’s patriotism, and one’s complexion; 
to have a restful unity instead of an ill- 
assorted collection of big and little purchases 
—this is what the House Planning Number 
helps you to do. 


Christmas House Number December 


Dressing the tree on a war income would be 
somewhat of a problem to all of us if House 
& Garden didn’t come to the rescue with 
pages and pages of gifts—for the soldier—for 
the house—for each other—plant gifts that 
last for weeks—all in the Christmas House 
Number. 


Furniture Number January 


Furniture silhouettes vary from year to year 
—the shrug-shouldered French, the bluff Jaco- 
bean, the Victorian with its mitts and its 
curls and its evasions, the Oriental, the mis- 
sion, the modernist. House & Garden tells 
you just who’s who in the world of wicker and 
lacquer and mahogany, and approximately how 
long a mode will last, and why. Rugs, furni- 
ture, curtains, china, linens—everything your 
house would shop for if it had a day off, will 
be found in House & Garden. 


*] 


House Fittings Number _‘ February 


A bit of Holland china—glass that has caught 
Italian sunshine—creamy linen from Porto 
Rico—a lamp with the magic of the East and 
the practicality of Edison himself—cushions 
and rugs and wall-papers and curtains—these 
are the things that make a home express the 
multi-mindedness of the family’s personality. 
There isn’t a one of them that isn’t in this num- 
ber of House & Garden. 


Spring Garden Guide March 


Concentrated wisdom for gardeners is packed 
in this number: the Spring Planting Tables; 
a résumé of all the leading annuals and peren 
nials with advice on how to use them most 
effectively. And—most important of all to the 
woman war-gardener—a careful analysis of just 
how much of each vegetable you should plant. 
From fifty feet of beans, say, you should get 
so many quarts. Such a percentage will be 
eaten fresh-cooked; from the residue you 
should get so many cans. 


Interior Decorating April 
The house yawns in the spring, wakes up, 
and opens all its windows. You need new 
paper on the walls—new chintz covers for 
your furniture—a touch of summer for the 
porch, the grounds. House & Garden will 
show you everything you need to turn your 
winter house into a summer house if wat 
work keeps you tied to the city; and, if not, 
House & Garden will shop for your home 
in the hills or at the shore. 








House & Garden, 19 West 44th St., New York City 

Send me the next FIVE numbers of House & Garden, 
beginning with the next issue. It is my understanding 
that if this order is received promptly, you will send me 
an extra complimentary copy of the current number, 
making SIX issues in all. enclose $1 (OR) you may 
bill me for $1 in due course. 
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$1 Invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


Will Save You $100 


If you want to make your house what you'd really like it to be—a house to be 
proud of—a house to be happy in—you will want to take advantage of out 
special offer of FIVE issues of House & Garden for $1—SIX if you mail the 


coupon now. Send no money now unless you wish. Just mail the coupon. 
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Needles and Knobs 


THAT ALL KNITTERS NEED 


A Combination Package 
with Beautiful Gift 


Card T 
é 
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Of Especial 
Timeliness 


To knit well, you must have good needles. These 
superior quality needles are of sweater size and 
made of light platinoid. Combination package con- 
taining needles, knobs and beautiful presentation 
card, $1 postpaid. You will find many other sug- 

tions for war-time gift-giving, that are useful 
and patriotic, in our Book of Thrift Gifts. Send 
for it now and help Uncle Sam by supplying your 
Holiday needs very soon. Our motto: ‘30 days 
earlier this year.’ 


POHLSON SHOPS, Pawtucket,R.I. 


eGem of the 
"Noone <4 











yess fastener 


Look for this 
Card -At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY -CHICAGO -Makers 








Costume Design DeLuxe 


7 $1 
Post- 
paid 





With P. CLEMENT BROWN 
Fashion Create and Design for Trade 
and Stage Work, Fashion Drawing and 
its Related Arts, Pattern Make and 
Model ‘‘Art in Dress’’. Studio and 
Mail Courses. ‘‘Made in France” via 


BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street, 
New York City. 


TOTS 


FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


OFT AND VELVETY. Money 
back ‘if not entirely pleased. ; 
y harmless. Adhi unti 
hms | of. reas “sinha urn and po 
5 million users 
ee ecotir teks Pak Pink Brundle, While, 
50¢. by toilet counters or mail. V. F. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn, US.A, 






































The Cascades 


19th Floor—Always Cool 


Most unique dining room in 

New York. New decorations 

and lighting effects. 
Dancing 


SupervisionMissFlorence Walton gf 


No. 53 5 Lidhecomiahs died suitcase 
Windsor grain. Sewed French edges. Solid 
brass locks. Silk moire lining. 

16 in, $24.00 20 in. $26.50 
24 in. $30.00 








Built Upon A Foundation 


The first impressions you get of Belber suitcases are 
luxurious leather, splendid trimmings and handsome linings. 


But underneath this fine surface there are many hidden 
things that guarantee quality. 


A steel frame or basswood box construction is used 
in all Belber suitcases. You cannot see it but—it is this 
interior foundation plus fine leather that makes Belber 
suitcases both serviceable and handsome. 


Sold by most good dealers. If you cannot locate the Belber 


dealer in your city, write us. 


Booklet upon request 





Philadelphia, Penna. 
Manufacturers of high grade Wardrobe Trunks, Bags and Suitcases. 




















Neck and Chin Reducer, $3.00 ©» 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s Famous Medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or any 
part. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) 
(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: 
Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 


Pacific Coast: Representatice: Adele Millar 









Lnyenetli: 
Bust Reducer, $5.50 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 


et 


Brassiere, Price $6.50 
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200 Fine Cigarettes 56 
With Your Monogram and Mahogany Humidor 


An appreciated gift to send anyone, any- 

where. Not only do you get an ultra re- 
fined cigarette, hand-made from the 

very finest Turkish Tobacco, but 

it is primarily your cigarette. 

When you ask the other chap 

(or Her) to have a cigarette 

the individual touch is 

apparent—for your Mon- 

ogram, Crest, Coat of Arms or Frat Mark is on 

your cigarette. Price for Marmay Cigarettes, 

without humidor, is as follows: 

100 for $2.25—250 for $5.25—500 for $10—1000 for $19 


In ordering specify style monogram, blend and tips. Print ini- 
tials, order style monogram as per number on illustrations to be 
tight. Ladies’ size with or without perfume. For 35 cents we'll 
send 15 cigarettes showing assortment. 


wt 

MIA 

ASQ. 
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Send us your order today 


All shipments in plain packages, insured and prepaid. 
MARMAY MFG. CO., Dept E., 136-138 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 





The Belber Trunk and Bag Co.. 
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TheDictates of Fashion 


The Albrecht FurBook ie the 
authoritative style guide of 
Americas women of faehion. 
The correct styles for 1919 


are shown in elaborate detail= 


Albrecht Furs 


4 nt, 1659 
Supreme In Quality 
The name “Albrecht oif furs is 
asymbolofquality-the guaran- 
tee of super-excellence. Sixty 
three years of fur supremacy 
back of this famous name— 
REAL VALUE. 
Our location inthe primary 
fur mart of America gives 
us the choice of pelts— 
The values are exceptional- 
You run norisk in ordering furs 
from Albrecht. Our “moneuy- 
back guarantee protect? 
you absolutely 














Fur Facts | 
and Fashions 


Shows ued the latest approved 
styles. Tells how furs ar 
made and graded-~ How ‘o 
detect imitation furr What furz 
wear best: Howtotake proper 
care of your fure—~How Lo 
get the utmost possible fur 
value for your money—The 
most comprehensive fur 
guide published: 











Send 3¢ today—The editionis limile 


E.ALBRECHT &SON 





SaintPaul. Dept:Z2Minnesol 








VANITY FAIR 


MY LIFE By Maria Botchkareva 


Commander of 
‘The Russian 


Women’s Battal 
ion of Deat 









































Set down by 

Isaac Don ee 
; taine 

Levine with _bat- 


tle, logical, 
sincere, hers 
was the su- 
preme influence 
that won Washing- 
ton to military inter- 
vention in Russia. Un- 
able to read or write, with- 
out pretence to military 
genius, the Russian Joan of 
Arc has changed the whole his- 
tory of Europe and Asia. This is 
the amazing personality whose life 
story begins in the November Metro- 
politan. Born in most dispiriting pov- 
erty, her rise to a world figure is the most 
startling narrative of spiritual courage that 
has ever been told in a magazine. From her 
earliest recollections her life was the drab, un- 
eventful existence that has sent more than half of 
Russia to the forgetfulness of vodka. 


Russia’s 
Joan of Arc 


When only fifteen and a half police persecutions and prison. Then came the war 
years old, lured by the light of and the stage was set for the big part this peasant 

romance, she meets an officer girl was to play in the history of the world. 

returning from the Russo-Japa- 

nese War and still in her teens ex- More thrilling than any serial story you ever read, 
periences the tragedy of womanhood. this girl’s life story will make you see Russia and 
Later comes marriage, the quick follow- know its big-hearted, misunderstood people. No 
ing disillusionment of a vodka - cursed longer will Russia be a sprawling bit of yellow map. 
union, the journey to Siberia and a tired You will know it as a living, breathing thing, rich 
child’s attempt to end it all in the dark waters with the hope of youth, brave in its ideals and 
of the Ob. From post to post Destiny whips wanting but its chance to walk down the years 


her into the arms of white slavers, the turbid hand in hand with the liberty-loving peoples of 
Revolutionary circles of an oppressed people, the world. 


Begins in the NOVEMBER 
newsstans METROPOLITAN  outteriz 


METROPOLITAN, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. Vanity Fair a 
For the enclosed $1.00 send me the Metropolitan for five months, the period of publication of Maria 


Botchkareva’s story of her life. (Sign name and address in margin below.) (Postage extra outside U.S.A.) 




















“Why did no one 
make hose like 
these before!” 


The welcome that Luxite 
is receiving everywhere 


O complete the effect of a 
pretty frock or own, make 
it Rule No. 1 to get silk stock- 
ings that are knit of heavy, pure 
silk, many strands to the thread. 


Such is Luxite Pure Thread Silk 
Hosiery, celebrated because 
it retains its charming, sheen and 
fine-textured firmness through- 
out repeated washings. Luxite 
is always pure-dyed— never 
artificially weighted. 


Women’s Pure Thread Silk 
$1.10 to $2/50. Other styles 
soc up. Men's Silk Faced 50c, 
and Pure Thread Silk 75¢ and 
$1.00. Other styles at 35c up. 
Children’s 50c per pair and up. 


The surest way of obtaininj, these fine 
hose is to ask for Luxite by name. If 
you do not know which stores supply 
Luxite, write us for directions, illus- 
trated book and prices. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc. 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
662 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Liverpool, England Sydney, Australia 
Luxite Textiles of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 


For Men, Women 
and Children 


Painted by Coles Phillips for Luxite Textiles, Inc. 
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In this crowd 95 in 100 
Have “Acid-Mouth” 


In every city, village and town, 95 in 100 have “‘Acid-Mouth’— 
according to authorities. And authorities state that ‘“Acid-Mouth”’ is the 


chief destroyer of teeth. This would mean that your chances of avoiding 
‘“‘Acid-Mouth’’—and keeping your teeth for life—are about 1 in 20. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts ‘‘ Acid-Mouth’’ 


Note what “Acid-Mouth” actually does 
to your teeth. It slowly and insidiously 
weakens the hard enamel. Cavities appear 
and grow. Germs enter and swiftly menace 


the soft interior pulp—the very life of a tooth. 


Thus your teeth go—if “Acid-Mouth”’ is 
unchecked —with the result that you have few 
sound teeth at 45, and probably no teeth at 
60. Will ycu continue to take the 20 to 1 
chance, or will you start to prevent “Acid- 


Mouth”’ today ? 


Pebeco Vooth Paste is the dentifrice that 
tends to counteract “Acid-Mouth.” It 
helps to check the dangerous condition, and 
it whitens and polishes the teeth, improves 
the breath, and furthers the health cf the 
whole mouth. 


Pebeco has been made in New York Cicy 
since 1903. Every share of Lehn & Fink 
stock and every dollar’s worth of bonds are 


owned by American citizens. 


Pebece is sold Ly druggists everywhere 


Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 156 William Street, New York 
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Send for Free Litmus 
Test Papers 

Moisten one of the blue Lit- 
mus Test Papers on your tongue, 
Remove it and if it tarns pirk, 
you have “Acid-Mouth.”” If it 
remains blue, your mouth is nor- 
mal, A second test with the 
papers after using Pebeco wil! 
show you how Pebeco tends to 
counteract the condition. 

In order to make the test, you 
will need to buy a tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste atyour regular drug 
store. But it is worth doing, 
because it is extremely import- 
ant for you to know whether 
you have “‘Acid-Mouth.”” 
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